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The aim of the author is twofold : 

First, to represent the best literature and best thought of the South, 
assigning it due place in our national life and literature. 

Second, to give, in a carefully graded basal series of readers, a definite, 
practical, progressive plan of study of literature, art, and nature. 
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LEE FIFTH READER. 
E-P 1 



TO THE CHILDREN 

In former books you have had fables, tales, and poems from juvenile 
classics. Now you are entering into companionship with the mighty 
masters of literature and with the creatures of their fancy. Here 
you are introduced to Portia, Rip Van Winkle, David Copperfield, 
the Primroses, and other charming people of the book world, with 
the hope that you will like them too well to confine your acquaintance 
within the brief limits necessary in this book. 

If you have access to a library, you may read the books from which 
these selections are taken, but do not be content with that. Begin 
now to form a library of your very own, remembering that it is better 
to have a few good book friends than many casual acquaintances, and 
that you do not really own a book until you possess its inside as well 
as its outside. Collect a heart library as well as a home library, stor- 
ing in your memory beautiful poems and noble prose. 

In this book you have a brief introduction to Greek life and art. 
There are no more beautiful tales than the old Greek legends of gods 
and heroes ; there is no more interesting story than the history of this' 
handful of men, who two thousand years ago ruled the known world, 
and who to-day dominate the world of thought and of art. It is as 
much a part of a good education to become familiar with the master- 
pieces of art as with the masterpieces of literature. True, the originals 
of most of the Greek marbles are in English, French, and Italian gal- 
leries, but there are good photographs and casts to be had at reason- 
able prices. Just as you have your own books, you may have your 
own pictures, representing the world's masterpieces. 

As in the preceding books of this series, a few authors are chosen 
for special study. It is hoped that the brief biographical studies and 
the selections will be supplemented by as full study as possible of 
the lives and works of these authors. The selections in this book 
have such literary and explanatory notes as are necessary, and sug- 
gestions for supplementary reading. 

It may be well to repeat here the advice given as to the mechanics 
of reading. 
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While reading you should sit or stand erect, and breathe naturally. 
Deep, full breaths through the nostrils are good for the health as well 
as for the voice. Learn to let your voice come from the lungs instead 
of from the vocal chords. When we use the vocal chords too much, 
the voice is shrill and harsh on the higher notes; and the throat 
muscles soon become tired, and are, perhaps, strained and diseased. 
The lung tone is deeper and fuller. Instead of injuring the vocal 
organs, it benfits them and the general health. 

You must learn to use, as well as to produce, your voice properly. 
Practice exercises in enunciation and emphasis ; but when you read, 
think not of enunciation and emphasis, but of the author's meaning, 
and try to convey it to others. 

It is well to read a story once only, and then shut the book and tell 
it in your own words. Of a poem or a difficult prose selection, you 
may read a page, or even only a stanza or a paragraph, as slowly as 
necessary, to grasp the thought on the first reading. Afterward you 
may read the selection one or many times to get what you have missed, 
to enjoy its beauty, or to render it better. But avoid sluggish mental 
habits, and train your mind and memory to work with a will. 

Train, also, your powers of observation. In this book you will read 
about some of the things which loving, watchful eyes have seen in 
the world of nature. That world is before you, full of interesting, 
wonderful things, which you may discover for yourself. Have you 
watched the changes of butterfly life ? Do you know the names and 
habits of familiar flowers and trees? What do you know about 
birds, stones, and stars ? Open your eyes ; see ! Unstop your ears ; 
hear! 

Train, too, your mental eyesight. See the scene, enter into the 
thought and feeling of the story or poem which you read. Without 
this power of mental vision, this image-making, creating power, which 
we call imagination, you can never read well because you can never 
understand well. Perhaps you have wished for the gifts of the old 
fairy tale, — the magic glass through which one saw distant objects 
and the magic rug on which one was borne to far-off scenes. Both 
these gifts are yours in this wonderful power of imagination. How 
important it is that they be used always in behalf of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good ! 
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ENUNCIATION 

Speak clearly if you speak at all ; 

Carve every word before you let it fall. — Holmes 

Practice pronouncing vowel and consonant sounds separately, clearly, 
forcibly. Remember that you must open the mouth and move the lips in 
order to pronounce distinctly. Practice these vowels a, ah, do, — do, 
ah, a, — ah, a, oo. 

Pronounce distinctly, but do not accent, the vowels in unaccented 
syllables : — 

every belief mountain history 

real several appetite usual 

Do not pronounce silent vowels ; as e before final n in participles and 
in most other words : — 

given laden woven beaten 

Give each unaccented vowel its correct, unaccented sound : — 
workmen goodness ignorant silent 

workman pocket potato picture 

Distinguish between different vowel sounds : — 

rule man good basket 

tube master hoof calm 

Pronounce distinctly initial consonants : — 

brag skip thwart spring 

drop smile three scream 

glad whip splash shrink 
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Pronounce the final consonants of a syllable or word : — 

friend insects nest lifts 

risk looking nests tempts 

Separate the final sound of one word from the initial sound of the 
next : — 

rocks and ripe peach both those 

rolled on breathes softly silk gown 

Notice your own reading, and see which of these things you fail to do. 
Make out lists of words under each of the above rules on which you need 
practice. 



TONE, EMPHASIS, AND INFLECTION 

Read these sentences so as to render their meaning as naturally and as 
forcibly as you can : — 

"Ami iny brother's keeper ? " 

44 I'm to be queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be queen o' the May." 

" It is more blessed to give than to receive." 

" I said an elder soldier, not a better." 

44 Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close." 

44 4 Silence ! ' in undertones they cry, 
4 No whisper — not a breath — 
The sound that warns thy comrades nigh, 
Shall sentence thee to death.' " 

44 Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain side or mead 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name, — 
4 Bobolink, bobolink, spink, spank, spink ! ' " 

44 Hark ! from yonder tower 
The solemn bell has tolled the midnight hour." 

44 And the little girl with golden hair 
And one with dark eyes bright, 
On Hampshire's hills and Georgia's plain, 
Were fatherless that night." 

44 We should make the same use of a book that the bee does of a flower. 
She gathers sweets from it, but does not injure it." 

44 Come over, come over the river to me ! " 

44 4 Quickstep ! forward ! inarch ! ' cried a gruff voice." 

4 4 4 Forward the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! ' he said." 

Have you seen Mary to-day ? No, I have not. 
Have you seen Mary to-day ? No, but Dora has. 
Have you seen Mary to-day ? No, but I have heard from her. 
Have you seen Mary to-day ? No, but I saw Rose. 
Have you seen Mary to-day ? No, I saw her yesterday. 
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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 



a mate 

a m&t 

£ senate 

a cart 

a last 

a fall 



& 



care 



e we 
e wet 



e 

i. y 
*>y 

X 

1 
1 

O 

<** 

o 
o 



Vowels 

reward 
her 

bite, by 
bit, hymn 
idea 
sir 



u 



u 



u 



A 

u 



u 
oo 



go oo 

got oi, oy 

violent ou, ow 



use 
iis 

picture 
biirn 

P^ll 
soon 

gdbd 

soil, boy 

our, cow 



a= 
e = 



$ 



6 what 
a obey 
& th§re 



Vowel Equivalents 



i = g pique 
6 = a corn 
o = 6o who 



o = u, oo woman 



o = u 



done 



c can 



§ 9% 

ch choose 

eh chorus 

gh ghaise 



Consonants 

g give 

g gem 

n link 

s sun 

s has 

X X 
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th think 

th then 

x vex 

x exist 



FIFTH READER 



A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER 1 

By Sidney Lanier 
(See biographical sketch on page 19) 

Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, clean forspent. 
Into the woods ray Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to Him ; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him ; 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him, 
When into the woods He came. 

Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
- When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last : 
'Twas on a tree they slew Him — last, 
When out of the woods He came. 

1 From "The Poems of Sidney Lanier," copyright, 1884, 1891, by 
Mary D. Lanier, and published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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HOW CALAIS WAS SAVED 

From Lanier's "Froissart" l 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, Edward III., 
king of England, invaded France with the purpose of making 
himself king of the country. This was the beginning of what 
was called the Hundred Years' War between England and 
France. After winning several victories, King Edward at- 
tacked the city of Calais. It was bravely defended by the 
people for nearly a year. Then Lord de Vienne, the governor 
of the city, told Sir Walter Manny, King Edward's messenger, 
that it would surrender if life and liberty were granted to the- 
citizens. Here is the story of the events which followed as 
they are told by Sir John Froissart, a French historian of the 
times. This story is from the English version of the " Chroni- 
cles " made for young people by Sidney Lanier. 

The king replied, " Gentlemen, I am not so obstinate as 
to hold my opinion alone against you all. Sir Walter, 
you will inform the governor of Calais that the only 
grace he must expect from me is, that six of the 
principal citizens of Calais march out of the town, with 
bare heads and feet, with ropes around their necks, and 
the keys of the town and castle in their hands. These 
six persons shall be at my absolute disposal, and the re- 
mainder of the inhabitants pardoned." 

Sir Walter returned to the Lord de Vienne, who was 
waiting for him on the battlements, and told him all that 
he had been able to gain from the king. " I beg of you," 
replied the governor, " that you would be so good as to 
remain here a little, while I go and relate all that has 

1 From "The Boys' Froissart," edited by Sidney Lanier. Copyright, 
1879, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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passed to the townsmen ; for, as they have desired me to 
undertake this, it is but proper they should know the 
result of it." 

He went to the market place and caused the bell to be 
rung ; upon which all the inhabitants, men and women, 
assembled in the townhall. He then related to them 
what he had said, and the answers he had received ; and 
that he could not obtain any conditions more favorable, to 
which they must give a short and immediate answer. 
This information caused the greatest lamentations and 
despair, so that the hardest heart would have had compas- 
sion on them. Even the Lord de Vienne wept bitterly. 

After- a short time the most wealthy citizen of the town, 
by name Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up and said : " Gentle- 
men, both high and low, it would be a very great pity to 
suffer so many people to die through famine, if any means 
could be found to prevent it; and it would be highly 
meritorious in the eyes of our Savior, if such misery could 
be averted. I have such faith and trust in finding grace 
before God, if I die to save my townsmen, that I name 
myself as first of the six." 

When Eustace had done speaking, they all rose up and 
almost worshiped him ; many cast themselves at his feet 
with tears and groans. Another citizen, very rich and re- 
spected, rose up, and said he would be the second to his 
companion Eustace ; his name was John Daire. After 
him James Wisant, who was very rich in merchandise and 
lands, offered himself as companion to his two cousins ; as 
did Peter Wisant, his brother. Two others then named 
themselves, which completed the number demanded by 
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the king of England. The Lord John de Vienne then 
mounted a small hackney, for it was with difficulty that 
he could walk, and conducted them to the gate. 

There was the greatest sorrow and lamentation all over 
the town ; and in such manner were they attended to 
the gate, which the governor ordered to be opened, and 
then shut upon him and the six citizens, whom he led to 
the barriers, and said to Sir Walter Manny, who was there 
waiting for him, " I deliver up to you, as governor of 
Calais, with the consent of the inhabitants, these six citi- 
zens ; and I swear to you that they were, and are at this 
day, the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of Calais. 
I beg of you, gentle sir, that you will have the goodness 
to beseech the king that they may not be put to death." 

44 1 cannot answer for what the king will do with them," 
replied Sir Walter ; 44 but you may depend that I will do 
all in my power to save them." 

The barriers were opened, when these six citizens ad- 
vanced toward the pavilion of the king, and the Lord de 
Yienne reentered the town. 

When Sir Walter Manny had presented these six citi- 
zens to the king, they fell upon their knees, and with 
uplifted hands said: 44 Most gallant king, see before you 
six citizens of Calais, who have been capital merchants, 
and who bring you the keys of the castle and of the town. 
We surrender ourselves to your absolute will and pleasure, 
in order to save the remainder of the inhabitants of Calais, 
who have suffered much distress and misery. Condescend, 
therefore, out of your nobleness of mind, to have mercy 
and compassion upon us." 
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All the barons, knights, and squires, that were assem- 
bled there in great numbers, wept at this sight. The 
king eyed them with angry looks, — for he hated much 
the people of Calais, for the great losses he had formerly 
suffered from them at sea, — and ordered their heads to 
be stricken off. All present entreated the king that he 
would be more merciful to them ; but he would not listen 
to them. 

Then Sir Walter Manny said: " Ah, gentle king, let 
me beseech you to restrain your anger. You have the 
reputation of great nobleness of soul : do not therefore 
tarnish it by such an act as this, nor allow any one to speak 
in a disgraceful manner of you. In this instance all the 
world will say that you have acted cruelly, if you put to 
death six such respectable persons, who, of their own free 
will, have surrendered themselves to your mercy, in order 
to save their fellow citizens." 

Upon this the king gave a wink, saying, " Be it so," and 
ordered the headsman to be sent for ; for that the Cale- 
sians had done him so much damage, it was proper they 
should suffer for it. 

The queen of England fell on her knees, and with tears 
said, "Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed the sea with 
great danger to see you, I have never asked you one 
favor ; now I most humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of 
the Son of the blessed Mary, and for your love to me, 
that you will be merciful to these six men." 

The king looked at her for some time in silence, and 
then said : " Ah, lady, I wish that you had been anywhere 
else than here. You have entreated in such a manner 
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that I cannot refuse you. I therefore give them to you, 
to do as you please with them." 

The queen conducted the six citizens to her apartments, 
and had the halters taken from round their necks, after 
which she new-clothed them, and served them with a 
plentiful dinner. She then presented each with six nobles, 
and had them escorted out of the camp in safety. 



TURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL ! 

By Alfred Tennyson 

Tennyson was an English poet of whom there is a bio- 
graphical sketch in the Fourth Reader. This is Enid's song 
in "Geraint and Enid." 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel, and lower the proud ; 
Turn thy wild wheel through sunshine, storm, and cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 

Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 

Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 
For man is man, and master of his fate. 

Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd ; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 



SIDNEY LANIER 



He wrote "Corn," "Clover," "The Marshes of Glynn," and 
other poems; "The Science of English Verse," "The Boys' 
Froissart," and other hooks. 

Read "The Marshes of Glynn," and some of the other poems; 
" The Boys' Froissart," and the biography in the " Poems." 

"A man of genius with a rare gift for the happy word/' 
— Lowell 

" His poems in their swift surprises of beauty, their secrets 
of sweet sound, their ' Faith that smiles immortally,' rank close 
upon the best achievements of American song." — Bates 
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To a Southern home there came sixty years ago a child 
at whose cradle all the fairies of the old tale seem to have 
met. The boy was gifted with beauty, talent, a sweet 
nature, and a noble character. But one jealous fairy de- 
creed that adversity should follow him and should make 
difficult all his chosen paths. No hint of this evil decree, 
however, darkened the boyhood of Sidney Lanier. 

His school tasks were easily mastered by his quick in- 
tellect, and, these done, he roamed the fields and woods 
with his brother Clifford. Together the loving, insepa- 
rable companions hunted birds and squirrels, or sought 
berries, nuts, and grapes, wandering far and wide on 
slight pretext to gratify their love of outdoor life. 

The musical talent of many far-off ancestors early 
showed itself in Sidney. Before he could write legibly 
he could play on several instruments. While he was 
still of an age to believe in Santa Claus, the patron saint 
of Christmas brought him a flute, and he devoted himself 
to its mastery. With little instruction he learned to 
play, and play well, the flute, banjo, guitar, violin, piano, 
and organ. He loved best the violin ; but his father, who 
did not wish him to make music his profession, persuaded 
him to devote himself to the flute, a less fascinating in- 
strument. 

Sidney was the leader of a children's minstrel band. 
He was, also, the captain of a military company of boys 
whom he armed, like his favorite heroes in Froissart's 
" Chronicles," with bows and arrows. With books, music, 
and outdoor sports passed his happy, care-free child- 
hood. 
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At fifteen he went to Oglethorpe College. He proved 
a faithful student, taking " all learning " as his field. He 
connected himself with the Presbyterian Church in his 
college days, and he never outgrew this early consecration 
of spirit. As soon as he was graduated he was made 
tutor in Oglethorpe College, and returned in the fall 
to his duties there. But, to quote his own vivid words 
in " Tiger Lilies" : " The early spring of 1861 brought 
to bloom, besides innumerable violets and jasmines, a 
strange, enormous, and terrible flower. This was the 
blood-red flower of war which grows amid thunders ; a 
flower whose freshening dews are blood and hot tears, 
whose shadow chills a land, whose odors strangle a people, 
whose giant petals droop downward, and whose roots are 
in hell." 

But this was the thought of later years. In 1861, like 
so many other high-spirited Southern boys, Sidney Lanier 
obeyed the first call to arms and hurried away to Virginia 
battlefields. Here he was joined a few months later by 
his brother Clifford. The two boys — they were hardly 
more — were in many battles, but remained unhurt and to- 
gether. Each refused offered promotion because it would 
necessitate their separation. 

In the last year of the war, however, each was made 
signal officer of a blockade runner. Sidney Lanier's ves- 
sel was captured. His fellow officers, who were English- 
men, wished him to don their clothes and call himself a 
foreigner, but he refused to do so. He was sent a pris- 
oner to Point Lookout, and in the hardships of captivity 
he contracted the disease which was to burden and shorten 
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his days. The prison gloom was cheered by the compan- 
ionship of the poet-priest, Father Tabb, and by the flute 
which he carried concealed in his shabby gray sleeve. 

He was released after five months' imprisonment by an 
exchange of prisoners. Ill and on foot he set out in the 
winter of '65 for his far-off Georgia home, and reached it 
utterly exhausted. There followed weeks of desperate 
illness. He rose from 'his sick bed to begin the life- 
struggle which was to try his courage and endurance 
more than did ever a battlefield. " Perhaps you know,' 1 
he wrote in later days to a friend, " that with us of the 
younger generation in the South since the war pretty 
much the whole of life has been merely not dying." 

Sidney Lanier taught, he clerked in a hotel, he studied 
law with his father and practiced it as long as his health 
would permit. In his intervals of leisure he finished the 
novel, "Tiger Lilies," which he had begun as a boy in 
the Virginia camp. 

In 1867 he married Miss Mary Day, a woman whose 
gifts of heart and intellect made her his fit helpmeet. 
Some of his finest poems were inspired by her. 

" O Love, O Wife, thine eyes are they, 
My springs, from out whose shining gray 
Issue the sweet celestial streams 
That feed my life's bright Lake of Dreams." 

In 1873 Lanier went to Baltimore as first flute in the 
Peabody Symphony Concerts. " With his settlement in 
Baltimore," says a biographer, " begins a story of as brave 
and sad a struggle as the history of genius records. On 
the one hand was the opportunity for study. and the full 
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consciousness of power and a will never subdued ; and 
on the other a body wasting with consumption that must 
be forced to tasks beyond its strength, not merely to ex- 
press the thoughts of beauty which strove for utterance, 
but from the necessity of providing bread for his babes." 

And now, realizing that the time allotted him on earth 
was short, Lanier determined to devote it to his two loves, 
music and poetry. To his father, who would have had 
him again attempt the practice of law, he wrote a noble 
letter justifying his choice. " My dear father, think how, 
for twenty years, through poverty, through pain, through 
weariness, through sickness, through the uncongenial at- 
mosphere of a farcical college and a bare army, and then 
of an exacting business life, through all the discourage- 
ments of being wholly unacquainted with literary people 
and literary wfiys — I say, think how, in spite of all these 
depressing circumstances and of a thousand more which 
I could enumerate, these two figures of music and of 
poetry have steadily kept in my heart so that I could not 
banish them. Does it not seem to you, as to me, that I 
begin to have the right to enroll myself among the devo- 
tees of these two sublime arts, after having followed them 
so long and so humbly and through so much bitterness ? " 

His poem, " Corn," published in 1875, received appre- 
ciative notice from brother poets and brought him "a 
little of the wine of success and of praise, without which," 
as he said of another, " no man ever does the very best he 
might." 

Four years later he was appointed to a lectureship on 
English literature in Johns Hopkins University. This 
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gave him the first fixed income he had had since his 
marriage. 

With much labor and care as well as critical taste and 
genuine love of the authors, he edited for young people 
" The Boys' Froissart," " The Boys' King Arthur," " The 
Boys' Mabinogion," and "The Boys' Percy." 

He had a high regard for the power of good literature 
and desired to place it before the young. He said, in the 
introduction to " The Boys' Percy," written a few weeks 
before his death : " He who walks in the way these fol- 
lowing ballads point will be manful in necessary fight, 
fair in trade, loyal in love, generous to the poor, tender 
in the household, prudent in living, plain in speech, merry 
upon occasion, simple in behavior, and honest in all 
things. In this trust and this knowledge I now com- 
mend my young countrymen to 'The Boys' Percy.'" 

The winter of 1880 brought a hand-to-hand fight with 
death, in which he so far came off victor as to be able in 
the spring of 1881 to deliver twelve of twenty intended 
lectures on the English novel. Some of his finest poems 
were planned and written about this time. When so ill 
that he was unable to lift food to his mouth, he penciled 
his noble poem, " Sunrise," one of a projected series of 
"Hymns of the Marshes." 

In his brave, hopeless fight for life and strength to 
work, he went in the summer to the mountains of North 
Carolina. He grew gradually worse, and in September, 
1881, ended a life ideal in serenity and purity, heroic in 
courage and endurance. 

The appreciation of Lanier's work as a poet is growing 
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steadily. Its very originality and strength delayed this 
appreciation. But he is coming more and more to be 
recognized as one of the truest, sweetest, and most orig- 
inal of our American poets. Living in a world of sweet 
sounds, he was a master of musical effect in words. This 
gift is combined with original thought, exuberant fanc) r , 
imaginative power, and rare nobility of theme and treat- 
ment. 

" His song was only living aloud. 
His work, a singing with his hand." 



"Music is love in search of a word." — Lanier 

" I am one with all the kinsmen tilings 
That e'er my Father fathered." — Ibid. 

" When life's all love, 'tis life ; aught else, 'tis naught." 

— Ibid. 

" Lo, in the East ! Will the East unveil ? 
The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 
A flush : 'tis dead ; 'tis alive : 'tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it : nay, 'tis abiding, 'tis unwithdrawn : 
Have a care, sweet Heaven ! 'Tis Dawn. 
Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a flush is 

uprolled : 
To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzling gold 
Is builded, in shape as a beehive, from out of the sea ; 
The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 
The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 
Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-bee 
That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea." — Ibid. 
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THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 

By Francis Miles Finch 

Mr. Finch is an American poet and lawyer. He was born 
in New York in 1827. He has written some short poems, of 
which the best known are " Nathan Hale," and this poem. 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day, 
Under the* one the Blue, 
Under the other the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk of eternity meet : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the laurel the Blue, 
Under the willow the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers, 

Alike for the friend and the foe ; — 
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Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day 

Under the roses the Blue, 
Under the lilies the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor, 

The morning sunrays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Broidered with gold the Blue, 
Mellowed with gold the Gray. 

So, when the summer calleth 

On forest and field of grain, 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Wet with the rain the Blue, 
Wet with the rain the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading 
No braver battle was won : — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Under the blossoms the Blue, 
Under the garlands the Gray. 
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No more shall the war cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 



THE FLIGHT ACROSS THE LAKE 

By James Fenimore Cooper 

Cooper was the first American novelist of note. He was 
born in New Jersey in 1789 and died in 1851. He wrote 
chiefly sea stories, and novels about Indian and pioneer life. 
He is most widely known by the Leather-Stocking series, which 
includes " The Deerslayer," "The Last of the Mohicans," "The 
Pathfinder," " The Pioneers," and " The Prairie." 

This selection is from " The Last of the Mohicans," which 
is considered Cooper's masterpiece. The scene is laid in New 
York during the Seven Years' War between the French and 
the English. It describes Colonel Munro's journey, with 
Major Hey ward, Hawkeye, and the two Indians, Chingachgook 
and Uncas, in search of his daughters, who had been treacher- 
ously captured by the Indians. 

You will enjoy reading the whole story. 



The heavens were still studded with stars when Hawk- 
eye came to arouse the sleepers. Casting aside their 
cloaks, Munro and Hey ward were on their feet while the 
woodsman was still making his low calls at the entrance 
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of the rude shelter where they had passed the night. 
When they issued from beneath its concealment, they 
found the scout awaiting their appearance nigh by, and 
the only salutation between them was the significant 
gesture for silence made by their sagacious leader. 

" Think over your prayers," he whispered, as they 
approached him ; " for He to Whom you make them 
knows all tongues ; that of the heart, as well as those of 
the mouth. But speak not a syllable ; it is rare for a 
white voice to pitch itself properly in the woods. Come," 
he continued, turning toward a curtain of the works ; " let 
us get into the ditch on this side, and be regardful 
to step on the stones and fragments of wood as you 
go." 

His companions complied, though to two of them the 
reasons of this extraordinary precaution were yet a mys- 
tery. When they were in the low cavity that surrounded 
the earthen fort on three of its sides, they found the pas- 
sage nearly choked by the ruins. With care and patience, 
however, they succeeded in clambering after the scout 
until they reached the sandy shore of the Horicon. 

"That's a trail that nothing but a nose can follow," 
said the satisfied scout, looking back along their difficult 
way; "grass is a treacherous carpet for a flying party 
to tread on, but wood and stone take no print from a 
moccasin. Had you worn your armed boots, there might 
indeed have been something to fear ; but with the deer- 
skin suitably prepared, a man may trust himself, generally, 
on rocks with safety. Shove in the canoe nigher to the 
land, Uncas ; this sand will take a stamp as easily as the 
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butter of the Jarmans on the Mohawk. Softly, lad, 
softly; it must not touch the beach, or the knaves 
will know by what road we have left the place." 

The young man observed the precaution ; and the scout, 
laying a board from the ruins to the canoe, made a sign 
for the two officers to enter. When this was done, every- 
thing was studiously restored to its former disorder ; and 
then Hawkeye succeeded in reaching his little birchen 
vessel without leaving behind him any of those marks 
which he appeared so much to dread. 

Heyward was silent until the Indians had cautiously 
paddled the canoe some distance from the fort and within 
the broad and dark shadow that fell from the eastern 
mountain on the glassy surface of the lake ; then he de- 
manded, " What need have we for this stolen and hurried 
departure ? " 

" If the blood of an Oneida could stain such a sheet of 
pure water as this we float on," returned the scout, " your 
two eyes would answer your own question. Have you 
forgotten the skulking reptile that Uncas slew ? " 

" By no means. But he was said to be alone, and dead 
men give no cause for fear." 

"Ay, he was alone in his deviltry! but an Indian 
whose tribe counts so many warriors need seldom fear his 
blood will run without the death-shriek coming speedily 
from some of his enemies." 

"But our presence — the authority of Colonel Munro 
would prove a sufficient protection against the anger of 
our allies, especially in a case where the wretch so well 
merited his fate. I trust in Heaven you have not deviated 
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a single foot from the direct line of our course, with so 
slight a reason." 

" Do you think the bullet of that varlet's rifle would 
have turned aside, though his sacred majesty the king 
had stood in its path ? " returned the stubborn scout. 
" Why did not the grand Frencher, he who is captain- 
general of the Canadas, bury the tomahawks of the Hurons 
if a word from a white can work so strongly on the natur' 
of an Indian ? " 

The reply of Hey ward was interrupted by a groan from 
Munro ; but, after he had paused a moment, in deference 
to the sorrow of his aged friend, he resumed the subject. 
"The Marquis of Montcalm can only settle that error 
with his God," said the young man, solemnly. 

" Ay, ay, now, there is reason in your words, for they 
are bottomed on religion and honesty. There is a vast dif- 
ference between throwing a regiment of white-coats atwixt 
the tribes and the prisoners, and coaxing an angry savage 
to forget he carries a knife and a rifle, with words that 
must begin with calling him 'your son.' No, no," con- 
tinued the scout, looking back at the dim shore of William 
Henry, which was now fast receding, and laughing in 
his own silent but heartfelt manner ; " I have put a trail 
of water atween us ; and unless the imps can make friends 
with the fishes, and hear who has paddled across their 
basin this fine morning, we shall throw the length of the 
Horicon behind us before they have made up their minds 
which path to take." 

" With foes in our front and foes in our rear, our 
journey is like to be one of danger." 
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" Danger," repeated Hawkeye, calmly ; " no, not abso- 
lutely of danger, for with vigilant ears and quick eyes 
we can manage to keep a few hours ahead of the 
knaves ; or, if we must try the rifle, there are three of 
us who understand its gifts as well as any you can 
name on the borders. No, not of danger; but that we 
shall have what you may call a brisk push of it is 
probable; and it may happen — a brush, a scrimmage, 
or some such divarsion, but always where covers are 
good and ammunition abundant." 

It is possible that Heyward's estimate of danger 
differed in some degree from that of the scout, for, 
instead of replying, he now sat in silence, while the 
canoe glided over several miles of water. Just as the 
day dawned, they entered the narrows of the lake, and 
stole swiftly and cautiously ampng their numberless 
little islands. It was by this road that Montcalm had 
retired with his army, and the adventurers knew not 
but that he had left some of his Indians in ambush, to 
protect the rear of his forces and collect the stragglers. 
They therefore approached the passage with the custom- 
ary silence of their guarded habits. 

II 

Chingachgook laid aside his paddle, while Uncas and 
the scout urged the light vessel through crooked and 
intricate channels, where every foot that they advanced 
exposed them to the danger of some sudden rising on 
their progress. The eyes of the sagamore moved warily 
from islet to islet and copse to copse as the canoe pro- 
ceeded ; and when a clearer sheet of water permitted, 
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his keen vision was bent along the bold rocks and 
impending forests that frowned upon the narrow strait. 

Heyward, who was a doubly interested spectator as 
well from the beauties of the place as from the appre- 
hension natural to his situation, was just believing 
that he had permitted the latter to be excited without 
sufficient reason, when the paddle ceased moving, in 
obedience to a signal from Chingachgook. 

" Ugh ! " exclaimed Uncas, nearly at the moment that 
the light tap his father had made on the side of the 
canoe notified them of the vicinity of danger. 

" What now ? " asked the scout ; " the lake is as 
smooth as if the winds had {lever blown, and I can see 
along its sheets for miles; there is not so much as the 
black head of a loon dotting the water." 

The Indian gravely raised his paddle, and pointed 
in the direction in which his own steady look was 
riveted. Duncan's eyes followed the motion. A few 
rods in their front lay another of the low wooded islets, 
but it appeared as calm and peaceful as if its solitude 
had never been disturbed by the foot of man. 

"I see nothing," he said, "but land and water; and 
a lovely scene it is." 

" Hist ! " interrupted the scout. " Ay, sagamore, 
there is always a reason for what you do. 'Tis but a 
shade, and yet it is not natural. You see the mist, 
major, that is rising above the island ; you can't call 
it a fog, for it is more like a streak of thin cloud — " 

"It is vapor from the water." 

"That a child could tell. But what is the edging 
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of blacker smoke that bangs along its lower side, and 
which you may trace down into the thicket of hazel ? 
'Tis from a fire ; but one that, in my judgment, has 
been suffered to burn low." 

"Let us then push for the place, and relieve our 
doubts," said the impatient Duncan; "the party must 
be small that can lie on such a bit of land." 

"If you judge of Indian cunning by the rules you 
find in books or by white sagacity, they will lead you 
astray, if not to your death," returned Hawkeye, ex- 
amining the signs of the place with that acuteness 
which distinguished him. "If I may be permitted to 
speak in this matter, it will be to say that we have 
but two things to choose between : the one is to return 
and give up all thoughts of following the Hurons — " 

" Never ! " exclaimed Hey ward, in a voice far too 
loud for their circumstances. 

"Well, well," continued Hawkeye, making a hasty 
sign to repress his impatience, "I am much of your 
mind myself, though I thought it becoming my experi- 
ence to tell the whole. We must then make a push, 
and, if the Indians or Frenchers are in the narrows, 
run the gauntlet through these toppling mountains. 
Is there reason in my words, sagamore ? " 

The Indian made no other answer than by dropping 
his paddle into the water and urging forward the canoe. 
As he held the office of directing its course, his resolu- 
tion was sufficiently indicated by the movement. The 
whole party now plied their paddles vigorously, and in a 
very few moments they had reached a point whence they 
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might command an entire view of the northern shore 
of the island, the side that had hitherto been concealed. 

" There they are, by all the truth of signs," whispered 
the scout ; " two canoes and a smoke. The knaves haven't 
yet got their eyes out of the mist, or we should hear the 
accursed whoop. Together, friends — we are leaving 
them, and are already nearly out of whistle of a bullet." 

The well-known crack of a rifle, whose ball came skip- 
ping along the placid surface of the strait, and a shrill 
yell from the island, interrupted his speech, and announced 
that their passage was discovered. In another instant 
several savages were seen rushing into the canoes, which 
were soon dancing over the water in pursuit. These fear- 
ful precursors of a coming struggle produced* no change 
in the countenances and movements of his three guides, 
so far as Duncan could discover, except that the strokes 
of their paddles were longer and more in unison, and 
caused the little bark to spring forward like a creature 
possessing life and volition. 

" Hold them there, sagamore," said Hawkeye, looking 
coolly backward over his left shoulder, while he still plied 
his paddle ; " keep them just there. The Hurons have 
never a piece in their nation that will execute at this 
distance ; but ' Kill Deer ' has a barrel on which a man 
may calculate." 

The scout, having ascertained that the Mohicans were 
sufficient of themselves to maintain the requisite distance, 
deliberately laid aside his paddle, and raised the fatal 
rifle. Three several times he brought the piece to his 
shoulder, and when his companions were expecting its 
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report, he as often lowered it to request the Indians 
would permit their enemies to approach a little nigher. 
At length his accurate and fastidious eye seemed satis- 
fied, and throwing out his left arm on the barrel, he was 
slowly elevating the muzzle, when an exclamation from 
Uncas, who sat in the bow, once more caused him to 
suspend the shot. " What now, lad ? " demanded Hawk- 
e y e 5 " y° u saved a Huron from the death-shriek by that 
word; have you reason for what you do?" 

Uncas pointed toward the rocky shore a little in their 
front, whence another war canoe was darting directly 
across their course. It was too obvious now that their 
situation was imminently perilous to need the aid of lan- 
guage to confirm it. The scout laid aside his rifle and 
resumed the paddle, while Chiugachgook inclined the 
bow of the canoe a little toward the western shore, in 
order to increase the distance between them and this 
new enemy. In the meantime they were reminded of 
the presence of those who pressed on their rear by wild 
and exulting shouts. The stirring scene awakened even 
Munro from his apathy. 

" Let us make for the rocks on the main," he said, " and 
give battle to the savages. God forbid that I or those 
attached to me or mine should ever trust again to the 
faith of any servant of the Louises." 

" He who wishes to prosper in Indian warfare," returned 
the scout, " must not be too proud to learn from the wit 
of a native. Lay her more along the land, sagamore ; we 
are doubling on the varlets, and perhaps they may try to 
strike our trail on the long calculation." 
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Hawkeye was not mistaken ; for, when the Hurons 
found that their course was likely to throw them behind 
their chase, they rendered it less direct, until, by gradu- 
ally bearing more and more obliquely, the two canoes were, 
ere long, gliding on parallel lines, within two hundred yards 
of each other. It now became entirely a trial of speed. 
So rapid was the progress of the light vessels that the 
lake curled in their front in miniature waves, and their 
motion became undulating by its own velocity. 

It was, perhaps, owing to this circumstance, in addition 
to the necessity of keeping every hand employed at the 
paddles, that the Hurons had not immediate recourse to 
their firearms. The exertions of the fugitives were too 
severe to continue long, and the pursuers had the ad- 
vantage of numbers. Duncan observed with uneasiness 
that the scout began to look anxiously about him, as if 
searching for some further means of assisting their flight. 

" Edge her a little more from the sun, sagamore," said 

the stubborn woodsman ; " I see the knaves are sparing a 

man to the rifle. A single broken bone might lose us our 

scalps. Edge more from the sun, and we will put the 

island between us." 

in 

The expedient was not without its use. A long, low 
island lay at a little distance before them, and, as they 
closed with it, the chasing canoe was compelled to take 
a side opposite to that on which the pursued passed. The 
scout and his companions did not neglect this advantage, 
but the instant they were hid from observation by the 
bushes, they redoubled efforts that before had seemed 
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prodigious. The two canoes came round the last low 
point like two coursers at the top of their speed, the 
fugitives taking the lead. This change had brought 
them nigher to each other, however, while it altered 
their relative positions. 

" You showed knowledge in the shaping of birchen 
bark, Uncas, when you chose this from among the Huron 
canoes," said the scout, smiling, apparently more in 
satisfaction, at their superiority in the race than from 
the prospect of final escape which now began to open a 
little upon them. " The imps have put all their strength 
again at the paddles, and we are to struggle for our scalps 
with bits of flattened wood instead of clouded barrels and 
true eyes. A long stroke and together, friends ! " 

" They are preparing for a shot," said Heyward ; " and 
as we are in a line with them, it can scarcely fail." 

" Get you then into the bottom of the canoe," returned 
the scout, u you and the colonel ; it will be so much 
taken from the size of the mark." 

Heyward smiled, as he answered, " It would be but an 
ill example for the highest in rank to dodge, while the 
warriors were under fire ! " 

" Now that is a white man's courage ! " exclaimed the 
scout, " and, like too many of his notions, not to be main- 
tained by reason. Do you think the sagamore or Uncas, 
or even I, who am a man without a cross, would deliberate 
about finding a cover in a scrimmage when an open body 
would do no good ? For what have the Frenchers reared 
up their Quebec, if fighting is always to be done in the 
clearings ? " 
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"All that you say is very true, my friend," replied 
Hey ward ; " still, our customs must prevent us from 
doing as you wish." 

A volley from the Hurons interrupted the discourse ; 
and, as the bullets whistled about them, Duncan saw the 
head of Uncas turned, looking back at himself and Munro. 
Notwithstanding the nearness of the enemy and his own 
great personal danger, the countenance of the young 
warrior expressed no other emotion, as the former was 
compelled to think, than amazement at finding men will- 
ing to encounter so useless an exposure. 

Chingachgook was probably better acquainted with the 
notions of white men, for he did not even cast a glance 
aside from the riveted look his eye maintained on the 
object by which he governed their course. A ball soon 
struck the light and polished paddle from the hands of 
the chief, and drove it through the air far in advance. 
A shout rose from the Hurons, who seized the opportu- 
nity to fire another volley. Uncas described an arc in the 
water with his own blade, and, as the canoe passed swiftly 
on, Chingachgook recovered his paddle, and, flourishing it 
on high, he gave the war-whoop of the Mohicans, and then 
lent his strength and skill again to the important task. 

The clamorous sounds of, " The Great Serpent ! " " The 
Long Rifle ! " " The Nimble Deer ! " burst at once from 
the canoes behind, and seemed to give new zeal to the 
pursuers. The scout seized " Kill Deer " in his left hand, 
and, elevating it above his head, he shook it in triumph 
at his enemies. The savages answered the insult with a 
yell, and immediately another volley succeeded. The 
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bullets pattered along the lake, and one even pierced the 
bark of their little vessel. 

No perceptible emotions could be discovered in the 
Mohicans during this critical moment, their rigid features 
expressing neither hope nor alarm ; but the scout again 
turned his head, and, laughing in his own silent manner, 
he said to Hey ward : " The knaves love to hear the sound 
of their pieces, but the eye is not to be found among the 
Mingoes that can calculate a true range in a dancing 
canoe. You see the dumb devils have taken off a man to 
charge, and by the smallest measurement that can be 
allowed we move three feet to their two." 

Duncan, who was not altogether as easy under this nice 
estimate of distances as his companions, was glad to find, 
however, that, owing to their superior dexterity and the 
diversion among their enemies, they were very sensibly 
obtaining the advantage. The Hurons soon fired again, 
and a bullet struck the blade of Hawkeye's paddle with- 
out injury. 

"That will do," said the scout, examining the slight 
indentation with a curious eye ; " it would not have cut 
the skin of an infant, much less of men who, like us, have 
been blown upon by the heavens in their anger. Now, 
major, if you will try to use this piece of flattened wood, 
I'll let 4 Kill Deer ' take a part in the conversation." 

Heyward seized the paddle and applied himself to the 
work with an eagerness that supplied the place of skill, 
while Hawkeye was engaged in inspecting the priming 'of 
his rifle. The latter then took a swift aim and fired. 
The Huron in the bow of the leading canoe had risen with 
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a similar object, and he now fell backward, suffering the 
gun to escape from his hands into the water. In an instant, 
however, he recovered his feet, though his gestures were 
wild and bewildered. At the same moment his compan- 
ions suspended their efforts, and the chasing canoes 
clustered together and became stationary. Chingachgook 
and Uncas profited by the interval to regain their wind, 
though Duncan continued to work with the most persever- 
ing industry. 

The father and son now cast calm but inquiring glances 
at each other, to learn if either had sustained any injury 
by the fire ; for both well knew that no cry or exclama- 
tion would, in such a moment of necessity, have been 
permitted to betray the accident. A few large drops of 
blood were trickling down the shoulder of the sagamore, 
who, when he perceived that the eyes of Uncas dwelt 
too long on the sight, raised some water in the hollow 
of his hand, and, washing off the stain, was content to 
manifest in this simple manner the slightness of the 
injury. 

" Softly, softly, major," said the scout, who by this 
time had reloaded his rifle ; " we are a little too far al- 
ready for a rifle to put forth its beauties, and you see 
yonder imps are holding a council. Let them come up 
within striking distance — my eye may well be trusted 
in such a matter — and I will trail the varlets the length 
of the Horicon, guaranteeing that not a shot of theirs 
shall, at the worst, more than break the skin, while 'Kill 
Deer ' shall touch the life twice in three times." 

" We forget our errand," returned the diligent Dun- 
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can. " For God's sake let us profit by this advantage 
and increase our distance from the enemy." 

" Give me my children," said Munro, hoarsely ; " trifle 
no longer with a father's agony, but restore me my 
babes ! " Long and habitual deference to the mandates 
of his superiors had taught the scout the virtue of 
obedience. Throwing a last and lingering glance at the 
distant canoes, he laid aside his rifle, and, relieving the 
wearied Duncan, resumed the paddle, which he wielded 
with sinews that never tired. His efforts were seconded 
by those of the Mohicans, and a very few minutes served 
to place such a sheet of water between them and their 
enemies that Heyward once more breathed freely. 



LADY CLARE 

By Alfred Tennyson 



It was the time when lilies blow 
And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn ; 

Lovers long-betrothed were they, — 
They two will wed the morrow morn ; 

God's blessing on the day ! 

" He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands so broad and fair ; 
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He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well," said Lady Clare. 

In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, " Who was this that went from thee ? " 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Clare, 

"To-morrow he weds with me." 

" O God be thanked ! " said Alice the nurse, 
" That all comes round so just and fair ; 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare." 

"Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse," 
Said Lady Clare, " that ye speak so wild ? " 

" As God's above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth : you are my child. 

" The old Earl's daughter died at my breast ; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread ! 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead." 

" Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother," she said, " if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 

u But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Ronald's 

When you are man and wife." 
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" If I'm a beggar born," she said, 
" I will speak out, for I dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by ! " 






Nay now, my child," said Alice the nurse, 
But keep the secret all ye can." 
She said, " Not so : but I will know 
If there be any faith in man." 

" Nay now, what faith ? " said Alice the nurse, 
"The man will cleave unto his right." 

" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Though I should die to-night." 

" Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." 
" O mother, mother, mother," she said, 

" So strange it seems to me ! 

" Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so, 
And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go." 

She clad herself in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare ; 
She went by dale, and she went by down, 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
Leaped up from where she lay, 
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Dropped her head in the maiden's hand, 
And followed her all the way. 

Down stepped Lord Ronald from his tower: ' 
44 O Lady Clare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ? " 

" If I come dressed like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are : 
I am a beggar born," she said, 

"And not the Lady Clare." 

44 Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
44 For I am yours in word and deed ; 

Play me no tricks," said Lord Ronald, 
44 Your riddle is hard to read." 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail : 
She looked into Lord Ronald's eyes, 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

He turned, and kissed her where she stood ; 
" If you are not the heiress born, 

And I," said he, 44 the next in blood, — 



44 If you are not the heiress born, 
And I," said he, 44 the lawful heir, 

We two will wed to-morrow morn, 
And you shall still be Lady Clare. 
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A RIVER IN THE OCEAN 

By Matthew Fontaine Maury 

Commodore Maury was one of the greatest American scien- 
tists. He was born in Virginia in 1806, and died in 1873. 
Commodore Maury is called " the Pathfinder of the Seas," be- 
cause of the practical value of his discoveries about wind and 
ocean currents. As naval agent, he rendered valuable service 
to the Confederate government. 

• 
There is a river in the ocean. In the severest droughts 

it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never over- 
flows. Its banks and its bottom are of cold water, while 
its current is of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is its foun- 
tain, and its mouth is in the Arctic seas. It is the Gulf 
Stream. There is in the world no other such majestic 
flow of waters. Its current is more rapid than the Mis- 
sissippi or the Amazon, and its volume more than a thou- 
sand times greater. 

Its waters, as far out from the Gulf as the Carolina 
coasts, are of an indigo blue. They are so distinctly 
marked that their line of junction with the common sea 
water may be traced by the eye. Often one half of the 
vessel may be perceived floating in Gulf Stream water, 
while the other half is in common water of the sea — so 
sharp is the line ; and such the want of affinity between 
those waters, and such, too, the reluctance, so to speak, 
on the part of those of the Gulf Stream to mingle with 
the littoral water of the sea. 

At the salt works in France, and along the shores of 
the Adriatic, where the u salines " are carried on by the 
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process of solar evaporation, there is a series of vats or 
pools through which the water is passed as it comes from 
the sea and is reduced to the briny state. The longer 
it is exposed to evaporation, the Salter it grows and the 
deeper is the hue of its blue, until crystallization is about 
to commence when the now deep blue water puts on a 
reddish tint. Now the waters of the Gulf Stream are 
Salter than the littoral waters of the sea through which 
they flow, and hence we can account for the deep indigo 
blue which all navigators observe off the Carolina coasts. 

These salt makers are in the habit of judging of the 
richness of the sea water in salt by its color, the greener 
the hue, the fresher the water. We have in this, per- 
haps, an explanation of the contrasts which the waters 
of the Gulf Stream present with those of the Atlantic, 
as well as of the light green of the North Sea and other 
Polar waters ; also of the dark blue of the trade-wind 
regions, and especially of the Indian Ocean, which poets 
have described as the " black waters." . . . 

As to the temperature of the Gulf Stream, there is, 
in a winter's day off Hatteras, and even as high up as 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland in mid ocean, a differ- 
ence between its waters and those of the ocean near by 
of 20°, and even 30°. Water, we know, expands by heat, 
and here the difference of temperature may more than 
compensate for the difference in saltness, and leave, there- 
fore, the waters of the Gulf Stream lighter by reason of 
their warmth. 

If they be lighter, they should therefore occupy a 
higher level than .those through which they flow. • As- 
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suming the depths off Hatteras to be one hundred and 
fourteen fathoms, and allowing the usual rates of expan- 
sion for sea water, figures show that the middle or axis 
of the Gulf Stream there should be nearly two feet higher 
than the contiguous waters of the Atlantic. 

Hence the surface of the stream should present a double 
inclined plane, from which the water would be running 
down on either side as from the roof of a house. As this 
runs off at the top, the* same weight of colder water runs 
in at the bottom, and so raises up the cold water bed of 
the Gulf Stream, and causes it to become shallower and 
shallower as it goes north. That the Gulf Stream is 
therefore roof-shaped, causing the waters on its surface 
to flow off to either side from the middle, we have not 
only circumstantial evidence to show, but observations 
to prove. 

Navigators, while drifting along the Gulf Stream, have 
lowered a boat to try the surface current. In such cases, 
the boat would drift either to the east or to the west, 
as it happened to be on one side or the other of the axis 
of the stream, while the vessel herself would drift along 
with the stream in the direction of its course ; thus 
showing the existence of a shallow roof current from the 
middle toward either edge, which would carry the boat 
along, but which, being superficial, does not extend deep 
enough to affect the drift of the vessel. 

That such is the case is also indicated by the circum- 
stance that the seaweed and driftwood which are found 
in such large quantities along the outer edge of the Gulf 
Stream, are never, even with the prevalence of easterly 
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winds, found along its inner edge — and for the simple 
reason that to cross the Gulf Stream, and to pass over 
from that side to this, they would have to drift up an 
inclined plane, as it were ; that is, they would have to 
stem this roof current until they reached the middle of 
the stream. We rarely hear of planks or wrecks or of 
any floating substance which is cast into the sea on the 
other side of the Gulf Stream being found along the 
coast of the United States. Driftwood, trees, and seeds 
from the West India islands, are said to have been found 
cast upon the shores of Europe, but never, that I ever 
heard, on the Atlantic shores of this country. . . . 

As a rule, the hottest water of the Gulf Stream is at 
or near the surface ; and as the deep-sea thermometer is 
sent down, it shows that these waters, though still far 
warmer than the water on either side at corresponding 
depths, gradually becomes less and less warm until the 
bottom of the current is reached. 

There is reason to believe that the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream are nowhere permitted, in the oceanic 
economy, to touch the bottom of the sea. There is 
everywhere a cushion of cold water between them and 
the solid parts of the earth's crust. This arrangement is 
suggestive and strikingly beautiful. One of the benign 
offices of the Gulf Stream is to convey heat from the Gulf 
of Mexico, where otherwise it would become excessive, 
and to dispense it in regions beyond the Atlantic for the 
amelioration of the climates of the British Islands and of 
all western Europe. Now cold water is one of the best 
non-conductors of heat, and if the warm water of the 
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Gulf Stream was sent across the Atlantic in contact with 
the solid crust of the earth — comparatively a good con- 
ductor of heat — instead of being sent across, as it is, in 
contact with a cold, non-conducting cushion of cool water 
to fend it from the bottom, much of its heat would be 
lost in the first part of the way, and the soft climates of 
both France and England would be as that of Labrador, 
severe in the extreme and icebound at points. 

We have, in the warm waters which are confined in 
the Gulf of Mexico, a heating apparatus for Great 
Britain, the North Atlantic, and Western Europe. The 
furnace is the torrid zone ; the Mexican Gulf and Carib- 
bean Sea are the caldrons ; the Gulf Stream is the con- 
ducting pipe. From the Grand Banks of Newfoundland 
to the shores of Europe is the basement, the hot-air 
chamber, in which this pipe is flared out so as to present 
a large cooling surface. Here the circulation of the 
atmosphere is arranged by nature ; it is from east to 
west ; consequently it is such that the warmth thus con- 
veyed into this warm-air chamber of mid-ocean is taken 
up by the genial west winds, and dispensed in the most 
benign manner throughout Great Britain and the west 
of Europe. 

I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 

I woke, and found that life was duty. 

Was my dream, then, a shadowy lie ? 

Toil on, brave heart, unceasingly, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. — Hooper 

LEE FIFTH RDR. — 4 
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HARK TO THE SHOUTING WIND 

By Henry Timrqd 

Timrocl was an American poet. He was born in South Car- 
olina in 1829 and died in 1867. He was the author of some 
exquisite sonnets and short poems. 

Hark to the shouting wind ! 

Hark to the flying rain ! 
And I care not though I never see 

A bright blue sky again. 

There are thoughts in my breast to-day 

That are not for human speech ; 
But I hear them in the driving storm, 

And the roar upon the beach. 

And oh, to be with that ship 

That I watch through the blinding brine ! 

wind ! for thy sweep of land and sea ! 
O sea ! for a voice like thine ! 

Shout on, thou pitiless wind, 

To the frightened and flying rain ! 

1 care not though I never see 
A calm blue sky again. 



But have you ever rightly considered what the mere 
ability to read means ? — That it enables us to see with 
the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and listen to 
the sweetest voices of all time? — Lowell 
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THE TRIAL OF ANTONIO 

From "Tales from Shakespeare," by Charles and Mary Lamb 

Charles Lamb was an English author. He was born in 
1775 and died in 1834. He wrote "Essay on Boast Pig," 
"Dream Children," and other essays. The "Tales from 
Shakespeare," written for children by him and his sister 
Mary, are an excellent introduction to Shakespeare's plays. 

The selection here given is the latter part of the story of 
" The Merchant of Venice." The first part tells how Antonio 
borrowed three thousand ducats from Shylock for the use of 
his friend Bassanio. In jest, as he thought, Antonio agreed 
that if he failed to pay the money on a certain day, Shylock 
should have a pound of flesh, cut off from whatever part of 
the body he pleased. Antonio was unable to pay the money, 
and Shylock claimed the pound of flesh. Portia, Bassanio's 
wife, came disguised as a counselor, or lawyer, to plead the 
cause of her husband's friend. 

You will enjoy reading the whole of Lamb's tale and also 
the trial scene from Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice." 



And now began this important trial. Portia looked 
around her, and she saw the merciless Jew, and she saw 
Bassanio, but he knew her not in her disguise. He was 
standing beside Antonio, in an agony of distress and fear 
for his friend. 

The importance of the task Portia had engaged in gave 
this tender lady courage, and she boldly proceeded in the 
duty she had undertaken to perform. First of all she 
addressed herself to Shylock ; and allowing that he had a 
right by the Venetian law to have the forfeit expressed 
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in the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the noble quality 
of mercy as would have softened any heart but the 
unfeeling Shylock's ; saying, that it dropped as the 
gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath; and 
how mercy was a double blessing, it blessed him that 
gave and him that received it ; and how it became 
monarchs better than their crowns ; and that earthly 
power came nearest to God's in proportion as mercy 
tempered justice. She bade Shy lock remember that as 
we all pray for mercy, that same prayer should teach 
us to show mercy. . 

Shylock only answered her by desiring to have the 
penalty forfeited in the bond. 

" Is he not able to pay the money ? " asked Portia. 

Bassanio then offered the Jew the payment of the three 
thousand ducats as many times over as he should desire ; 
which Shylock refusing and still insisting upon having a 
pound of Antonio's flesh, Bassanio begged the learned 
young counselor would endeavor to wrest the law a little, 
to save Antonio's life. But Portia gravely answered that 
laws once established must never be altered. 

Shylock hearing Portia say that the law might not be 
altered, it seemed to him that she was pleading in his 
favor, and he said, " A Daniel is come to judgment ! O 
wise young judge, how I do honor you ! How much elder 
are you than your looks ! " 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at the bond; 
and when she had read it, she said, "This bond is for- 
feited, and by this the Jew may lawfully claim a pound of 
flesh, to be by him cut off nearest Antonio's heart." Then 
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she said to Shylock, " Be merciful ; take the money, and 
bid me tear the bond." 

But no mercy would the cruel Shylock show, and he 
said, "By my soul I swear there is no power in the 
tongue of man to alter me." 

" Why, then, Antonio," said Portia, " you must prepare 
your bosom for the knife ; " and while Shylock was 
sharpening a long knife with great eagerness to cut off 
the pound of flesh, Portia said to Antonio, " Have you 
anything to say ? " 

Antonio replied that he had but little to say, for that 
he had prepared his mind for death. Then he said to 
Bassanio : " Give me your hand, Bassanio ! Fare you 
well ! Grieve not that I am fallen into this misfortune 
for you. Commend me to your honorable wife and tell 
her how I have loved you ! " 

Bassanio in the deepest affliction replied, "Antonio, 
I am married to a wife who is as dear to me as life 
itself ; but life itself, my wife, and all the world are 
not esteemed with me above your life; I would lose 
all, I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver 
you." 

Portia hearing this, though the kind-hearted lady was 
not at all offended with her husband for expressing the 
love he owed to so true a friend as Antonio in these 
strong terms, yet could not help answering, "Your wife 
would give you little thanks if she were present to hear 
you make this offer." 

And then Gratiano, who loved to copy what his lord 
did, thought he must make a speech like Bassanio's, and 
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he said, in Nerissa's hearing, who was writing in her 
clerk's dress by the side of Portia, " I have a wife, whom 
I protest I love ; I wish she were in heaven, if she could 
but entreat some power there to change the cruel temper 
of this currish Jew." 

" It is well you wish this behind her back, else you 
would have but an unquiet house," said Nerissa. 

Shy lock now cried out impatiently, " We trifle time ; 
I pray pronounce the sentence." And now all was awful 
expectation in the court, and every heart was full of grief 
for Antonio. 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh the 
flesh ; and she said to the Jew, " Shylock, you must have 
some surgeon by, lest he bleed to death." 

Shylock, whose whole intent was that Antonio should 
bleed to death, said, "It is not so named in the bond." 

Portia replied, "It is not so named in the bond, but 
what of that? It were good you did so much for 
charity." 

To this all the answer Shylock would make was, " I 
cannot find it ; it is not in the bond." 

"Then," said Portia, "a pound of Antonio's flesh is 
thine. The law allows it, and the court awards it. And 
you may take this flesh from off his breast. The law 
allows it, and the court awards it." 

Again Shylock exclaimed, " O wise and upright judge ! 
A Daniel is come to judgment ! " And then he sharp- 
ened his long knife again, and looking eagerly on An- 
tonio, he said, " Come, prepare ! " 

"Tarry a little, Jew," said Portia; "there is some- 
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thing else. This bond here gives you no drop of blood ; 
the words expressly are, 'a pound of flesh.' If in the 
cutting off the pound of flesh you shed one drop of Chris- 
tian blood, your land and goods are by the law forfeited 
to the state of Venice." 

Now as it was utterly impossible for Shylock to cut off 
the pound of flesh without shedding some of Antonio's 
blood, this wise discovery of Portia's that it was flesh 
and not blood that was named in the bond, saved the life 
of Antonio. All admired the wonderful sagacity of the 
young counselor who had so happily thought of this, and 
Gratiano exclaimed, in the words which Shylock had 
used, " O wise and upright judge ! mark, Jew, a Daniel 
is come to judgment ! " 

Shylock, finding himself defeated in his cruel intent, 
said with a disappointed look, that he would take the 
money ; and Bassanio, rejoiced beyond measure at An- 
tonio's unexpected deliverance, cried out, "Here is the 
money ! " 

But Portia stopped him, saying, " Softly, there is no 
haste ; the Jew shall have nothing but the penalty. 
Therefore prepare, Shylock, to cut off the flesh; but 
mind you shed no blood ; nor do cut off more or less 
than just a pound ; be it more or less, nay, if the scale 
turn by but the weight of a single hair, you are con- 
demned by the laws of Venice to die, and all your wealth 
is forfeited." 

" Give me my money, and let me go," said Shylock. 

"I have it ready," said Bassanio ; "here it is." 

Shylock was going to take the money, when Portia 
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again stopped him, saying, " Tarry, Jew ; I have yet 
another hold upon you. By the laws of Venice, your 
wealth is forfeited to the state, for having conspired 
against the life of one of its citizens, and your life lies 
at the mercy of the duke ; therefore, down on your 
knees and ask him to pardon you." 

The duke then said to Shylock, "That you may see 
the difference of our Christian spirit, I pardon you your 
life before you ask it; half your wealth belongs to An- 
tonio, the other half comes to the state." 

The generous Antonio then said that he would give 
up his share of Shylock's wealth, if Shylock would sign 
a deed to make it over at his death to his daughter and 
her husband. For Antonio knew that the Jew had an 
only daughter, who had lately married against his con- 
sent to a young Christian named Lorenzo, a friend of 
Antonio's, which had so offended Shylock that he had 
disinherited her. 

The Jew agreed to this ; and being thus disappointed 
in his revenge, and despoiled of his riches, he said: " I am 
ill. Let me go home ; send the deed after me and I will 
sign over half my riches to my daughter." 

" Get thee gone, then," said the duke, " and sign it ; 

and if you repent your cruelty and turn Christian, the 

state will forgive you the fine of the other half of your 

riches." 

ii 

The duke now released Antonio, and dismissed the 
court. He then highly praised the wisdom and ingenu- 
ity of the young counselor, and invited him home to 
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dinner. Portia, who meant to return to Belmont before 
her husband, replied, " I humbly thank your grace, but I 
must away directly." The duke said he was sorry he 
had not leisure to stay and dine ; and turning to Antonio, 
he added, " Reward this gentleman ; for in my mind you 
are much indebted to him." 

The duke left the court, and then Bassanio said to 
Portia, " Most worthy gentleman, I and my friend An- 
tonio have, by your wisdom, been this day acquitted of 
grievous penalties, and I beg you will accept of three 
thousand ducats due unto the Jew." 

u And we shall stand indebted to yon over and above/' 
said Antonio, "in love and service evermore." . ' 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the 
money ; but upon Bassanio still pressing her to accept 
some reward, she said, " Give me your gloves ; I will 
wear them for your sake." Then Bassanio taking off his 
gloves, she espied a ring which she had given him upon 
his finger ; now it was the ring the lady wanted to get 
from him to make a merry jest when she saw Bassanio 
again, that made her ask him for his gloves ; and she said 
when she saw the ring, " And for your love I will take 
this ring from you." 

Bassanio was sadly distressed that the counselor should 
ask him for the only thing he could not part with, and he 
replied in great confusion, that he could not give him 
that ring, because it was his wife's gift and he had vowed 
never to part with it ; but that he would give him the 
most valuable ring in Venice. 

On this Portia affected to be affronted, and left the 
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court, saying, " You teach me, sir, how a beggar should be 
answered." 

"Dear Bassanio," said Antonio, u let him have the 
ring ; let my love and the great service he has done for 
me be valued against your wife's displeasure." Bassanio, 
ashamed to appear so ungrateful, yielded, and sent 
Gratiano after Portia with the ring. 

Then the clerk Nerissa, who had given Gratiano a 
ring, begged his ring, and Gratiano — not choosing to be 
outdone in generosity by his lord — gave it to her. And 
there was laughing among these ladies, to think, when 
they got home, how they would tax their husbands with 
giving away their rings, and swear that they had given 
them as a present to some woman. 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper 
of mind which never fails to attend the consciousness of 
having performed a good action ; her cheerful spirit 
enjoyed everything she saw. The moon never seemed to 
shine so bright before ; and when that pleasant moon was 
hid behind a cloud, then a light which she saw from her 
house at Belmont as well pleased her charmed fancy. 
She said to Nerissa : " That light we see is burning in my 
hall : how far that little candle throws its beams ! So 
shines a good deed in a naughty world ; " and hearing 
the sound of music from her house, she said, " Methinks 
that music sounds much sweeter than by day." 

And now Portia and Nerissa entered the house, and 
dressing themselves in their own apparel they awaited 
the arrival of their husbands, who soon followed them 
with Antonio. Bassanio presenting his dear friend to 
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the lady Portia, the congratulations and welcomings of 
that lady were hardly over, when they perceived Nerissa 
and her husband quarreling in a corner of the room. 

" A quarrel already ? " said Portia. " What is the 
matter ? " 

Gratiano replied, " Lady, it is about a paltry gilt ring 
that Nerissa gave me, with words upon it like the poetry 
in a cutler's knife, 4 Love me, and leave me not.' " 

44 What does the poetry or the value of the ring sig- 
nify ? " said Nerissa. " You swore to me when I gave it 
to you,* that you would keep it till the hour of death ; 
and now you say you gave it to the lawyer's clerk. I 
know you gave it to a woman." 

44 By this hand," replied Gratiano, 44 I gave it to a 
youth, a kind of boy, a little scrubbed boy no higher 
than yourself ; he was clerk to the young counselor that 
by his wise pleading saved Antonio's life. This prating 
boy begged it for a fee, and I could not for my life deny 
him." 

Portia said: 44 You were to blame, Gratiano, to part 
with your wife's first gift. I gave my lord Bassanio a 
ring, and I am sure he would not part with it for all the 
world." 

Gratiano, in excuse for his fault, now said, 44 My lord 
Bassanio gave his ring away to the counselor, and then 
the boy, his clerk, that took some pains in writing, 
begged my ring." Portia, hearing this, seemed very 
angry, and reproached Bassanio for giving away her ring. 
She said Nerissa had taught her what to believe, and that 
she knew some woman had the ring. 
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Bassanio was very unhappy to have so offended his 
dear lady, and he said with great earnestness: "No, by 
my honor, no woman had it, but a civil doctor, who 
refused three thousand ducats of me, and begged the 
ring, which when I denied him he went displeased away. 
What could I do, sweet Portia? I was so beset with 
shame for my seeming ingratitude that I was forced to 
send the ring after him. Pardon me, good lady. Had 
you been there, I think you would have begged the ring 
of me to give the worthy doctor." 

" Ah ! " said Antonio, " I am the unhappy cause of 
these quarrels.*' 

Portia bid" Antonio not to grieve at that, for that he 
was welcome notwithstanding. 

Then Antonio said : " I once did lend my body for Bas- 
sanio's sake ; and but for him to whom your husband 
gave the ring, I should have now been dead. I dare> be 
bound again, rtiy soul upon the forfeit, your lord will 
never more break his faith with you." 

" Then you shall be his surety," said Portia ; " give 
him this ring, and bid him keep it better than the other." 

When Bassanio looked at this ring, he was strangely 
surprised to find it was the same he gave away. Then 
Portia told him how she was the young counselor, and 
Nerissa was her clerk. Bassanio found, to his unspeaka- 
ble wonder and delight, that it was by the noble courage 
and wisdom of his wife that Antonio's life was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him 
letters which by some chance had fallen into her hands, 
which contained an account of Antonio's ships, that were 
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supposed lost, being safely arrived in the harbor. So 
these tragical beginnings of this rich merchant's story 
were all forgotten in the unexpected good fortune which 
ensued. 



The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; \ 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 

' Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown. 

His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, | 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptered sway, ' 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; I 

It is an attribute to God Himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 

When mercy seasons justice.— Shakespeare 



YUSSOUF 

By James Russell Lowell 

Lowell was one of the greatest American writers of prose 
and poetry. He was born in Massachusetts in 1819 and died in 
1891. His best-known prose works are the essays in "Among 
my Books," and " My Study Windows " ; among his poems 
which you will enjoy are " The Vision of Sir Launfal," " The 
Singing Leaves," and " The Shepherd of King Admetus." 

A stranger came one night to Yussouf's tent, 
Saying, " Behold one outcast and in dread, 
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Against whose life the bow of power is bent, 

Who flies, and hath not where to lay his head ; 
I come to thee for shelter and for food, 
To Yussouf, called through all our tribes 4 The Good.' " 

"This tent is mine," said Yussouf, "but no more 
Than it is God's ; come in, and be at peace ; 

Freely shalt thou partake of all my store 
As I of His Who buildeth over these 

Our tents His glorious roof of night and day, 

And at Whose door none ever yet heard Nay." 

So Yussouf entertained his guest that night, 
And, waking him ere day, said : " Here is gold ; 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy flight ; 
Depart before the prying day grow bold." 

As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 

So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 

That inward light the stranger's face made grand, 
Which shines from all self-conquest ; kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf's hand, 
Sobbing : " O Sheik, I cannot leave thee so ; 

I will repay thee ; all this thou hast done 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son I " 

" Take thrice the gold," said Yussouf, " for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return, 
My one black thought shall ride away from me ; 

First-born, for whom by day and night I yearn, 
Balanced and just are all of God's decrees ; 
Thou art avenged, my first-born, sleep in peace ! " 
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AN APPEAL TO ARMS 

Bt Patrick Henry 

Henry was an American statesman and orator. He was 
born in Virginia in 1736 and died in 1799. This selection is 
from his famous speech in the Virginia Convention of 1775. 
Read also Webster's Supposed Speech of John Adams, and 
some of the speeches made by Pitt in defense of the colonists. 

It is natural to man to indulge in the illusions of hope. 
We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are we disposed to be 
of the number of those who having eyes see not, and 
having ears hear not, the things which so nearly concern 
their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever the 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth, — to know the worst, and to provide for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided ; and 
that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of 
judging of the future but by the past. And, judging by 
the past, I wish to know what there has been in the con- 
duct of the British ministry, for the last ten years, to 
justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the house. Is it that 
insidious smile with which our petition has been lately 
received ? Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a snare to 
your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a 
kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our 
petition comports with those warlike preparations which 
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cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and 
armies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation ? 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled 
that force must be called in to win back our love? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the 
implements of war and subjugation, — the last argu- 
ments to which kings resort. I ask gentlemen, sir, 
what means this martial array if its purpose be not to 
force us into submission ? Can gentlemen assign any 
other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain any 
enemy in this quarter of the world, to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she has 

9 

none. They are meant for us; they can be meant for 
no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon 
us those chains which the British ministry have been 
so long forging. And what have we to oppose to 
them? 

Shall we try argument? Sir, we have been trying that 
for the last ten years. Have we anything new to offer 
upon the subject? Nothing. We have held the subject 
up in every light of which it is capable ; but it has been 
all in vain. 

Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find which have not been already 
exhausted? Let us riot, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. Sir, we have done everything that could 
be done to avert the storm which is now coming on. We 
have petitioned, we have remonstrated, we have suppli- 
cated, we have prostrated ourselves before the throne, 
and have implored its interposition to arrest the tyranni- 

LEK FIFTH RDR. — 6 
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cal hands of the ministry and parliament. Our petitions 
have been slighted, our remonstrances have produced 
additional violence and insult, our supplications have 
been disregarded, and we have been spurned with con- 
tempt from the foot of the throne. 

In vain, after these things, may we indulge the fond 
hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no longer 
any room for hope. If we wish to be free, — if we 
mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contending, — if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged 
ourselves never to abandon until the glorious object of 
our contest shall be obtained, — we must fight ! I repeat 
it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms, and to the 
God of Hosts, is all that is left us ! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, — unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next 
year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
when a British guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hugging 
the delusive phantom of hope, until our enemies shall 
have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 

Three millions of people armed in the holy cause of 
liberty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
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are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles 
alone. There is a just God who presides over the desti- 
nies of nations, and who will raise up friends to fight our 
battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; 
it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base 
enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire from the 
contest. There is no retreat but in submission and slav- 
ery ! Our chains are forged ! Their clanking may be 
heard on the plains of Boston! The war is inevitable; 
and let it come ! I repeat it, sir, let it come ! 

It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry " Peace ! peace ! " — but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps from 
the North will bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
arms. Our brethren are already in the field. Why stand 
we here idle? What is it that gentlemen wish? what 
would they have ? Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid 
it, Almighty God ! I know not what course others may 
take ; but, as for me, give me liberty or give me death ! 



I am afraid of nothing on the earth or above the earth 
or under the earth, but to do wrong. The path of duty 
I shall endeavor to travel, fearing no evil and dreading no 
consequences. I would rather be defeated in a good cause 
than to triumph in a bad one. I would not give a fig for 
a man who would shrink from the discharge of duty for 

fear of defeat. — A. H. Stephens 
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THE RISING IN 1776 

By Thomas Buchanan Read 

Read was an American poet and painter. He was born in 
Pennsylvania in 1822 and died in 1872. " The Closing Scene " 
and others of his shorter poems have been very popular. 

Out of the North the wild news came, 
Far flashing on its wings of flame, 
Swift as the boreal light which flies 
At midnight through the startled skies. 

And there was tumult in the air, 

The fife's shrill note, the drum's loud beat, 

And through the wide land everywhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet ; 

While the first oath of Freedom's gun 

Came on the blast from Lexington ; 

And Concord roused, no longer tame, 

Forgot her old baptismal name, 

Made bare her patriot's arm of power, 

And swelled the discord of the hour. 



Within its shade of elm and oak 

The church of Berkley Manor stood ; 
There Sunday found the rural folk, 

And some esteemed of gentle blood. 
In vain their feet, with loitering tread, 

Passed 'mid the graves where rank is naught ; 

All could not read the lesson taught 
In that republic of the dead. 
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How sweet the hour of Sabbath talk, 
The vale with peace and sunshine full, 

Where all the happy people walk, 

Decked in their homespun flax and wool ! 

Where youths' gay hats with blossoms bloom, 
And every maid, with simple art, 
Wears on her breast, like her own heart, 

A bud whose depths are all perfume ; 

While every garment's gentle stir 

Is breathing rose and lavender. 

• •••••••• 

The pastor came: his snowy locks 

Hallowed his brow of thought and care ; 
Calmly as shepherds lead their flocks, 

He led into the house of prayer. 
Then soon he rose ; the prayer was strong ; 
The psalm was warrior David's song ; 
The text, a few short words of might ; 
" The Lord of Hosts shall arm the right ! " 
He spoke of wrongs too long endured, 
Of sacred rights to be secured ; 
Then from his patriot tongue of flame 
The startling words for Freedom came. 
The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake, 
And, rising on his theme's broad wing, 

And grasping in his nervous hand 

The imaginary battle brand, 
In face of death he dared to fling 
Defiance to a tyrant king. 
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Even as he spoke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence of attitude, 
Rose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher ; 
Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathless choir ; 
When suddenly his mantle wide 
His hands impatient flung aside, 
And lo ! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior's guise. 

A moment there was awful pause — 
When Berkley cried, " Cease, traitor I cease ; 
God's temple is the house of peace ! " 

The other shouted, " Nay ! not so, 

When God is with our righteous cause ; 
His holiest places then are ours, 
His temples are our forts and towers 

That frown upon the tyrant foe ; 
In this, the dawn of Freedom's day, 
There is a time to fight and pray ! " 

And now before the open door — 
The warrior priest had ordered so — 

The enlisting trumpet's sudden roar 

Rang through the chapel, o'er and o'er, 
Its long reverberating blow, 

So loud and clear, it seemed the ear 

Of dusty death must wake and hear. 

And there the startling drum and fife 

Fired the living with fiercer life ; 
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While overhead, with wild increase, 
Forgetting its ancient toll of peace, 

The great bell swung as ne'er before. 
It seemed as it would never cease ; 
And every word its ardor flung 
From off its jubilant iron tongue 

Was " War ! War ! War ! " 

"Who dares — " this was the patriot's cry, 
As striding from the desk he came, — 
" Come out with me, in Freedom's name, 
For her to live, for her to die ? " 
A hundred hands went up reply, 
A hundred voices answered " I ! " 



What is it to be a gentleman ? It is to be honest, to be 
gentle, to be generous, to be brave, to be wise, and, 
possessing all these qualities, to exercise them in the most 
graceful outward manner. — Thackeray 



STOPPED PAYMENT 

By Elizabeth C. Gaskell 

Mrs. Gaskell was an English novelist. She was born in 
1810 and died in 1865. This selection is from " Cranford," a 
charming tale of village life, which is a favorite with readers 
young and old. 

I 

We began to talk of Miss Matty's new silk gown. 
I discovered that it would be really the first time in her 
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life that she had had to choose anything of consequence 
for herself : for Miss Jenkyns had always been the more 
decided character, whatever her taste might have been ; 
and it is astonishing how such people carry the world 
before them by the mere force of will. 

Miss Matty anticipated the sight of the glossy folds 
with as much delight as if the five sovereigns, set apart 
for the purpose, could buy all the silks in the shop ; and 
— remembering my own loss of two hours in a toy-shop 
before I could tell on what wonder to spend a silver 
threepence — I was very glad that we were going early, 
that dear _ Miss Matty might have leisure for the delights 
of perplexity. 

If a happy sea-green could be met with, the gown was 
to be sea-green ; if not, she inclined to maize and I to 
silver gray; and we discussed the requisite number of 
breadths until we arrived at the shop-door. We were to 
buy the tea, select the silk, and then clamber up the iron 
corkscrew stairs that led into what was once a loft, though 
now a fashion show-room. 

The young men at Mr. Johnson's had on their best 
looks, and their best cravats, and pivoted themselves 
over the counter with surprising activity. They wanted 
to show us upstairs at once ; but on the principle of busi- 
ness first and pleasure afterwards, we stayed to purchase 
the tea. 

Here Miss Matty's absence of mind betrayed itself. If 
she was made aware that she had been drinking green 
tea at any time, she always thought it her duty to lie 
awake half through the night afterward — I have known 
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her take it in ignorance many a time without such effects 
— and consequently greeu tea was prohibited the house ; 
yet to-day she herself asked for the obnoxious article, 
under the impression that she was talking about the silk. 
However, the mistake was soon rectified ; and then the 
silks were unrolled in good truth. 

By this time the shop was pretty well filled, for it 
was Cranford market-day, and many of the farmers and 
country people from the neighborhood round came in, 
sleeking down their hair, and glancing shyly about from 
under their eyelids, as anxious to take back some notion 
of the unusual gayety to the mistress or the lasses at 
home, and yet feeling that they were out of place among 
the smart shopmen and gay shawls and summer prints. 

One honest-looking man, however, made his way up to 
the counter at which we stood, and boldly asked to look 
at a shawl or two. The other country folk confined them- 
selves to the grocery side ; but our neighbor was evidently 
too full of some kind intention toward mistress, wife, or 
daughter to be shy ; and it soon became a question with 
me, whether he or Miss Matty would keep the shopman 
the longest time. He thought each shawl more beautiful 
than the last; and as for Miss Matty, she smiled and 
sighed over each fresh bale that was brought out; one 
color set off another, and the heap together would, as she 
said, make even the rainbow look poor. 

" I am afraid," said she, hesitating, "whichever I choose 
I shall wish I had taken another. Look at this lovely 
crimson ! it would be so warm in winter. But spring is 
coming on, you know. I wish I could have a gown for 
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every season," said she, dropping her voice — as we all 
did in Cranford whenever we talked of anything we 
wished for but could not afford. u However," she con- 
tinued, in a louder and more cheerful tone, " it would give 
me a great deal of trouble to take care of them if I had 
them ; so, I think, I'll take only one. But which must it 
be, my dear ? " 

And now she hovered over a lilac with yellow spots, 
while I pulled out a quiet sage-green that had faded into 
insignificance under the more brilliant colors, but which 
was nevertheless a good silk in its humble way. 

Our attention was called off to our neighbor. He had 
chosen a shawl of about thirty shillings' value ; and his 
face looked broadly happy, under the anticipation, no 
doubt, of the pleasant surprise he should give to some 
Molly or Jenny at home ; he had tugged a leathern purse 
out of his breeches-pocket, and had offered a five-pound 
note in payment for the shawl, and for some parcels which 
had been brought round to him from the grocery counter; 
and it was just at this point that he attracted our notice. 
The shopman was examining the note with a puzzled, 
doubtful air. 

"Town and County Bank! I am not sure, sir, but I 
believe we have received a warning against notes issued 
by this bank only this morning. I will just step and ask 
Mr. Johnson, sir ; but I'm afraid I must trouble you for 
payment in cash or in a note of a different bank." 

I never saw a man's countenance fall so suddenly into 
dismay and bewilderment. It was almost piteous to see 
the rapid change. 
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44 Why," said he, striking his fist down on the table, 
as if to try which was the harder, " the chap talks as if 
notes and gold were to be had for the picking up ! " 

Miss Matty had forgotten her silk gown in her interest 
for the man. I don't think she had caught the name of 
the bank, and in my nervous cowardice I was anxious 
that she should not ; and so I began admiring the yellow- 
spotted lilac gown that I had been utterly condemning 
only a minute- before. But it was of no use. 

44 What bank was it? I mean, what bank did your 
note belong to?" 

"Town and County Bank." 

44 Let me see it," said she, quietly, to the shopman, 
gently taking it out of his hand, as he brought it back to 
return it to the farmer. 

Mr. Johnson was very sorry, but, from information 
he had received, the notes issued by that bank were little 
better than waste paper. 

44 1 don't understand it," said Miss Matty to me in a 
low voice. "That is our bank, is it not? — the Town 
and County Bank ? " 

44 Yes," said I. "This lilac silk will just match the 
ribbons in your new cap, I believe," I continued, holding 
up the folds so as to catch the light, and wishing that 
the man would make haste and be gone, and yet having 
a new wonder, that had only just sprung up, how far it 
was wise or right in me to allow Miss Matty to make 
this expensive purchase if the affairs of the bank were 
really so bad as the refusal of the note implied. 

But Miss Matty put on the soft, dignified manner pecul- 
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iar to her, rarely used, and yet which became her so well, 
and laying her hand gently on mine, she said : " Never 
mind the silks for a few minutes, dear. I don't under- 
stand you, sir," turning now to the shopman who had 
been attending to the farmer. " Is this a forged note ? " 

" Oh, no, ma'am. It is a true note of its kind ; but 
you see, ma'am, it is a joint-stock bank, and there are 
reports out that it is likely to break. Mr. Johnson is 
only doing his duty, ma'am, as I am sure Mr. Dobson 
knows." 

But Mr. Dobson could not respond to the appealing 
bow by any answering smile. He was turning the note 
absently over in his fingers, looking gloomily enough 
at the parcel containing the lately chosen shawl. 

" It's hard upon a poor man," said he, " as earns every 
farthing, with the sweat of his brow. However, there's 
no help for it. You must take back your shawl, my 
man; Lizzie must go on with her cloak for awhile. 
And yon figs for the little ones — I promised them to 
'em — I'll take them ; but the 'bacco, and the other 
things — " 

" I will give you five sovereigns for your note, my good 
man," said Miss Matty. "I think there is some great 
mistake about it, for I am one of the shareholders and 
I'm sure they would have told me if things had not been 
going on right." 

The shopman whispered a word or two across the table 
to Miss Matty. She looked at him with a dubious air. 

" Perhaps so," said she. " But I don't pretend to 
understand business ; I only know that if it is going to 
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fail, and if honest people are to lose their money because 
they have taken our notes — I can't explain myself," said 
she, suddenly becoming aware that she had got into a 
long sentence with four people for audience ; " only I 
would rather exchange my gold for the note, if you 
please," turning to the farmer, " and then you can take 
your wife the shawl. It is only going without my 
gown a few days longer," she continued, speaking to 
me. " Then I have no doubt everything will be cleared 
up." 

" But if it is cleared up the wrong way ? " said 1. 

"Why, then it will have only been common honesty 
in me, as a shareholder, to have given this good man the 
money. I am quite clear about it in my own mind ; but 
you know I can never speak quite as comprehensively as 
others can ; only you must give me your note, Mr. Dob- 
son, if you please, and go on with your purchases with 
these sovereigns." 

The man looked at her with silent gratitude — too awk- 
ward to put his thanks into words ; but he hung back for 
a minute or two, fumbling with his note. 

"I'm loath to make another one lose instead of me, if 
it is a loss ; but you see, five pounds is a deal of money 
to a man with a family ; and, as you say, ten to one in 
a day or two the note will be as good as gold again." 

" No hope of that, my friend," said the shopman. 

"The more reason why I should take it," said Miss 
Matty, quietly. She pushed her sovereigns toward the 
man, who slowly laid down his note in exchange. 
"Thank you. I will wait a day or two before I pur- 
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chase any of these silks ; perhaps you will then have a 
greater choice. My dear, will you come upstairs ? " 

ii 

We inspected the fashions with as minute and curious 
an interest as if the gown to be made after them had been 
bought. I could not see that the little event in the shop 
below had in the least damped Miss Matty's curiosity as 
to the make of sleeves or the sit of skirts. 

As we came down through the shop, the civil Mr. 
Johnson was awaiting us ; he had been informed of the 
exchange of the note for gold, and with much good feel- 
ing and real kindness, but with a little want of tact, he 
wished to condole with Miss Matty and impress upon her 
the true state of the case. I could only hope that he had 
heard an exaggerated rumor, for he said that her shares 
were worse than nothing and that the bank could not pay 
a shilling in the pound. I was glad that Miss Matty 
seemed still a little incredulous ; but I could not tell how 
much of this was real, or assumed with that self-control 
which seemed habitual to ladies of Miss Matty's standing 
in Cranford, who would have thought their dignity com- 
promised by the slightest expression of surprise, dismay, 
or any similar feeling to an inferior in station or in a 
public shop. 

However, we walked home very silently. I am ashamed 
to say, I believe I was rather vexed and annoyed at Miss 
Matty's conduct in taking the note to hecself so decidedly. 
I had so set my heart upon her having a new silk gown, 
which she wanted sadly ; in general she was so undecided 
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anybody might turn her round ; in this case I had felt 
that it was no use attempting it, but I was not the less 
put out at the result. 

Somehow, after twelve o'clock, we both acknowledged 
to a sated curiosity about the fashions, and to a certain 
fatigue of body — which was, in fact, depression of mind 

— that indisposed us to go out again. But still we never 
spoke of the note ; till, all at once, something possessed 
me to ask Miss Matty if she would think it her duty to 
offer sovereigns for all the notes of the Town and County 
Bank she met with ? 

I could have bitten my tongue out the minute I had 
said it. She looked up rather sadly, and as if I had 
thrown a new perplexity into her already distressed 
mind ; and for a minute or two she did not speak. 

Then she said — my own dear Miss Matty — without a 
shade of reproach in her voice : " My dear, I never feel as 
if my mind was what people call very strong ; and it's 
often hard enough work for me to settle what I ought to 
do with the case right before me. I was very thankful to 

— I was very thankful that I saw my duty this morning, 
with the poor man standing by me ; but it's rather a strain 
upon me to keep thinking and thinking what I should do 
if such and such a thing happened ; and, I believe, I had 
rather wait and see what really does come ; and I don't 
doubt I shall be helped then, if I don't fidget myself, and 
get too anxious beforehand. You know, love, I'm not 
like Deborah. If Deborah had lived, I've no doubt she 
would have seen after them before they had got themselves 
into this state." 
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We had neither of us much appetite for dinner, though 
we tried to talk cheerfully about indifferent things. When 
we returned into the drawing-room, Miss Matty unlocked 
her desk and began to look over her account books. I 
was so penitent for what I had said in the morning, that 
I did not choose to take upon myself the presumption to 
suppose that I could assist her ; I rather left her alone, as, 
with puzzled brow, her eye followed her pen up and down 
the ruled page. By and by she shut the book, locked her 
desk, and came and drew a chair to mine, where I sat in 
moody sorrow over the fire. I stole my hand into hers ; 
she clasped it, but did not speak a word. 

At last -she said, with forced composure in her voice, 
" If that bank goes wrong, I shall lose one hundred and 
forty-nine pounds, thirteen shillings, and f ourpence a year ; 
I shall have only thirteen pounds a year left." 

I squeezed her hand hard and tight. Presently I felt 
her fingers work convulsively in my grasp ; and I knew 
she was going to speak again. I heard the sobs in her 
voice as she said, " I hope it's not wrong — not wicked 
but, oh ! I am so glad poor Deborah is spared this. She 
could not have borne to come down in the world — she 
had such a noble, lofty spirit." 

This was all she said about the sister who had insisted 
in investing their little property in that unlucky bank. 
We were later in lighting the candle than usual that night, 
and until that light shamed us into speaking, we sat 
together very silently and sadly. 

The next morning news came, both official and other- 
wise, that the Town and County Bank had stopped pay- 
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ment. Miss Matty was ruined. She tried to speak quietly 
to me ; but when she came to the actual fact that she 
would have but about five shillings a week to live upon, 
she could not restrain a few tears. 

"I am not crying for myself, dear," said she, wiping 
them away ; " I believe 1 am crying for the very silly 
thought of how my mother would grieve if she could 
know; she always cared for us so much more than for 
herself. But many a poor person has less, and I am not 
very extravagant, and, thank God, when the neck of 
mutton and Martha's wages and the rent are paid, I have 
not a farthing owing. Poor Martha! I think she'll be 
sorry to leave me." 

Miss Matty smiled at me through her tears, and she 
would fain have had me see only the smile, not the tears. 



It's no in titles nor in rank ; 

It's no in wealth like Lon'on Bank, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It's no in making muckle, mair : 
It's no in books, it's no in lear, 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 

An' center in the breast, 
We may be wise or rich or great, 

But never can be blest. 

Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang ; 

The heart ay's the part ay, 

That makes us right or wrang. — Burns 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS 

By William Cullen Bryant 

Bryant was the first American poet of note. He was born 
in Massachusetts in 1794 and died in 1878. His poems are so 
full of loving thought about fields and woods that he is often 
called the " Poet of Nature." Read " Thanatopsis," his famous 
poem written when he was only eighteen. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds and naked woods and meadows brown 

and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves lie 

dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gust and to the rabbit's tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 

the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the 

gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 

sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of 

flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 

of ours. 
The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold November 

rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 
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The windflower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier rose and the orchis died amid the summer 

glow ; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn beauty 

stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the 

plague on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from upland, 

glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still such 

days will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 

home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard though all the 

trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance 

late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no 

more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side. 
In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast 

the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief : 
Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend of 

ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 
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SOLOMON'S CHOICE 

From the Book of Kings 

Read in the Book of Kings about the wisdom and glory of 
Solomon's reign. Read also the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by night : 
and God said, Ask what I shall give thee. 

And Solomon said, Thou hast showed unto Thy ser- 
vant David my father great mercy, according as he 
walked before Thee in truth and in righteousness and 
in uprightness of heart with Thee ? and Thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, that Thou hast given him a 
son to sit on his throne, as it is this day. 

And now, O Lord my God, Thou hast made Thy ser- 
vant king instead of David my father ; and I am but a 
little child : I know not how tq go out or come in. 

And Thy servant is in the midst of Thy people which 
Thou hast chosen, a great people, that cannot be num- 
bered nor counted for multitude. 

Give therefore Thy servant an understanding heart 
to judge Thy people, that I may discern between good 
and bad : for who is able to judge this Thy so great a 
people ? 

And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing. 

Arid God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this 
thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life ; neither 
hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of 
thine enemies ; but hast asked for thyself understanding 
to discern judgment ; 
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Behold, I have done according to thy words : lo, I 
have given thee a wise and an understanding heart ; so 
that there was none like thee before thee, neither after 
thee shall any arise like unto thee. 

And I have also given thee that which thou hast not 
asked, both riches and honor ; so that there shall not be 
any among the kings like unto thee all thy days. 

And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes 
and my commandments, as thy father David did walk, 
then I will lengthen thy days. 

And Solomon awoke ; and, behold, it was a dream. 



THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD 

By Theodore O'Hara 

O'Hara was an American soldier and poet. He was born in 
Kentucky in 1820 and died in 1867. He served in the Mexi- 
can War and in the War between the States. 

This, his best-known poem, was in memory of his comrades 
who fell at Buena Vista, in 1847, and who were brought home 
and buried in the state cemetery of Kentucky. Bead an ac- 
count of the battle of Buena Vista. 

The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo ; 
No more on Life's parade shall meet 

That brave and daring few : 
On Fame's eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round. 

The bivouac of the dead. 
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No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarms ; 
No braying horn or screaming fife 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

Their shivered swords are red with rust ; 

Their plumed heads are bowed, 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 

Is now their martial shroud. 
And plenteous funeral tears have washed 

The red stains from each brow, 
And their proud forms, in battle gashed, 

Are free from anguish now. 

The neighing steed, the flashing blade, 

The trumpet's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 

The din and shout are past ; 
Nor war's wild note nor glory's peal 

Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more shall feel 

The rapture of the fight. 

Like the dread northern hurricane 
That sweeps the broad plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe. 
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Our heroes felt the shock, and leapt 
To meet them on the plain ; * 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above our gallant slain. 

Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger steps and tongues resound 

Along the heedless air ! 
Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave : 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 

Thus 'neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field ; 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield : 
The sunlight of their native sky 

Shines sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The heroes' sepulcher. 

Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead ! 

Dear as the blood ye gave ; 
No impious footstep here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ! 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 
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Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown, 

The story how ye fell ; 
Nor wreck nor change nor winter's blight, 

Nor Time's remorseless doom, 
Shall dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb. 



A LESSON FROM AGASSIZ 

By Samuel II. Sc udder 

Mr. Scudder is an, American naturalist; best known by his 
" Everyday Butterflies " and other books about butterflies. He 
was born in Massachusetts in 1837. This selection tells about 
the beginning of his studies under Professor Louis Agassiz, the 
eminent Swiss scientist, who was for many years professor of 
zoology and geology at Cambridge, Mass. 

It was more than fifteen years ago that I entered the 
laboratory of Professor Agassiz and told him I had en- 
rolled my name in the scientific school as a student of 
natural history. He asked me a few questions about my 
object in coming, my antecedents generally, the mode in 
which I afterwards proposed to use the knowledge I 
might acquire, and finally whether I wished to study any 
special branch. To the latter I replied that, while I 
wished to be well grounded in all departments of zoology, 
I proposed to devote myself specially to insects. 

" When do you wish to begin ? " he asked. 

" Now," I replied. 

This seemed to please him, and with an energetic 
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" Very well," he reached from a shelf a huge jar of speci- 
mens in yellow alcohol. 

" Take this fish," said he, " and look at it ; we call it a 
hsemulon ; by and by I will ask you what you have seen." 

With that he left me, but in a moment returned with 
explicit instructions as to the care of the object intrusted 
to me. "No man is fit to be a naturalist," said he, "who 
does not know how to take care of specimens." 

I was to keep the fish before me in a tin tray, and 
occasionally to moisten the surface with alcohol from the 
jar, always taking care to replace the stopper tightly. 
Those were not the days of ground-glass stoppers and 
elegantly shaped exhibition jars ; all the old students will 
recall the huge, neckless, glass bottles with their leaky, 
wax-besmeared corks, half eaten by insects and begrimed 
with cellar-dust. Entomology was a cleaner science than 
ichthyology, but the example of the professor, who had 
unhesitatingly plunged to the bottom of the jar to pro- 
duce the fish, was infectious ; and though the alcohol had 
" a very ancient and fishlike smell," I really dared not 
show any aversion within these sacred precincts, and 
treated the alcohol as though it were pure water. Still, 
I was conscious of a passing feeling of disappointment, 
for gazing at a fish did not commend itself to an ardent 
entomologist. 

In ten minutes I had seen all that could be seen in that 
fish, and started in search of the professor, who had, how- 
ever, left the museum ; and when I returned after linger- 
ing over some of the odd animals stored in the upper 
apartment, my specimen was dry all over. I dashed the 
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fluid over the fish as if to resuscitate the beast from a 
fainting fit, and looked with anxiety for a return of the 
normal sloppy appearance. 

This little excitement over, nothing was to be done but 
to return to a steadfast gaze at my mute companion. 
Half an hour passed, — an hour, — another hour ; the fish 
began to look loathsome. I turned it over and around ; 
looked it in the face, — ghastly ; from behind, beneath, 
above, sideways, at a three-quarters view, — just as 
ghastly. I was in despair ; at an early hour I concluded 
that lunch was necessary ; so, with infinite relief, the fish 
was carefully replaced in the jar, and for an hour I 
was free. 

On my return I learned that Professor Agassiz had 
been at the museum, but had gone and would not return 
for several hours. My fellow students were too busy to 
be disturbed by continued conversation. Slowly I drew 
forth that hideous fish, and with a feeling of desperation 
again looked at it. I might not use a magnifying glass ; 
instruments of all kinds were interdicted. My two 
hands, my two eyes, and the fish ; it seemed a most lim- 
ited field. 

I pushed my fingers down its throat to feel how sharp 
the teeth were. I began to count the scales in the differ- 
ent rows, until I was convinced that that was nonsense. 
At last a happy thought struck me, — I would draw the 
fish ; and now with surprise I began to discover new 
features in the creature. " Just then the professor re- 
turned. 

" That is right," said he, " a pencil is one of the best 
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of eyes. I am glad to notice, too, that you keep your 
specimen wet and your bottle corked." With these en- 
couraging words, he added, " Well, what is it like ? " 

He listened attentively to my brief rehearsal of the 
structure of parts whose names were still unknown to 
me : the fringed gill arches, the pores of the head, fleshy 
lips, and lidless eyes ; the lateral line, the spinous fins, 
and forked tail ; the compressed and arched body. 

When I had finished he waited as if expecting more, 
and then, with an air of disappointment, remarked, 
" You have not looked very carefully ; why," he con- 
tinued more earnestly, " you haven't even seen one of the 
most conspicuous features of the animal, which is as 
plainly before your eyes as the fish itself; look again, 
look again ! " and he left me to my misery. 

I was piqued ; I was mortified. Still more of that 
wretched fish ! But now I set myself to my task with 
a v will, and discovered one new thing after another until 
I saw how just the professor's criticism had been. The 
afternoon passed quickly, and when, toward its close, the 
professor inquired, " Do you see it yet ? " 

"No," I replied; "I am certain I do not, but I see 
how little I saw before." 

"That is next best," said he, earnestly, "but I won't 
hear you now ; put away your fish and go home ; per- 
haps you will be ready with a better answer in the 
morning. I will examine you before you look at the 
fish." 

This was disconcerting ; not only must I think of my 
fish all night, studying, without the object before me, 



what this unknown but most visible feature might be, but 
also, without reviewing my new discoveries, I must give 
an exact account of them the next day. I had a bad 
memory ; so I walked home by the Charles River in a 
distracted state, with my two perplexities. 

The cordial greeting from the professor the next morn- 
ing was reassuring. Here was a man who seemed to be 
quite as anxious as I that I should see for myself what 
he saw. 

u Do you perhaps mean," I asked, " that the fish has 
symmetrical sides and paired organs ? " 

His thoroughly pleased " Of jcourse ! of course ! " 
repaid the wakeful hours of the previous night. 

After he had discoursed most happily and enthusiasti- 
cally, as he always did, upon the importance of this point, 
I ventured to ask what I should do next. 

" Oh, look at your fish ! " he said, and left me again to 
my own devices. In a little more than an hour he re- 
turned and heard my new catalogue. 

" That is good ! that is good ! " he repeated, " but that 
is not all ; go on ; " and so for three long days he placed 
that fish before my eyes, forbidding me to look at any- 
thing else or to use any artificial aid. " Look, look, 
look ! " was his repeated injunction. 

This was the best entomological lesson I ever had, a 
lesson whose influence has extended to the details of 
every subsequent study, — a legacy the professor has left 
to me, as he left it to many others, of inestimable value, 
which we could not buy and with which we cannot part. 
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THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ 

By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

It was fifty years ago 

In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee, 
Saying : *' Here is a story-book 

Thy Father has written for thee." 

" Come wander with me," she said, 

" Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of God." 

And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long, 

Or his heart began to fail, 
She would sing a more wonderful song, 

Or tell a more marvelous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child, 

And will not let him go, 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 
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Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says, " Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark, 

And my boy does not return ! " 



THE MARVELOUS TOWER 

By Washington Irving 
(See biographical sketch on page 113) 

This story, founded upon an old Spanish legend, is from a 
volume of tales which was published after Irving's death. 

Roderick was the last of the Gothic kings of Spain. His 
kingdom was invaded by the Arabs, and he was defeated and 
killed in 711. 

I 

The morning sun shone brightly upon the cliff-built 
towers of Toledo, when King Roderick issued out of the 
gate of the city, at the head of a numerous train of cour- 
tiers and cavaliers, and crossed the bridge that bestrides 
the deep, rocky bed of the Tagus. The shining cavalcade 
wound up the road that leads among the mountains, and 
soon came in sight of the necromatic tower. 

This singular tower was round, and of great height and 
grandeur, erected upon a lofty rock and surrounded by 
crags and precipices. The foundation was supported by 
four brazen lions, each taller than a cavalier on horseback. 
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The walls were built of small pieces of jasper and various 
colored marbles, not larger than a man's hand ; so joined, 
however, that but for their different hues, they might be 
taken for one entire stone. 

They were arranged with marvelous cunning, so as to 
represent battles and warlike deeds of times and heroes 
long since passed away. The whole surface was so admi- 
rably polished that the stones were as lustrous as glass, 
and reflected the rays of the sun with such resplendent 
brightness as to dazzle all beholders. 

King Roderick and his courtiers arrived wondering and 
amazed at the foot of the rock. Here there was a narrow 
arched way cut through the living stone — the only en- 
trance to the tower. It was closed by a massive iron gate 
covered with rusty locks of divers workmanship in the 
fashion of different centuries, which had been affixed by 
the predecessors of Don Roderick. On either side of the 
portal stood the two ancient guardians of the tower, laden 
with the keys belonging to the locks. 

The king alighted and, approaching the portals, ordered 
the guardians to unlock the gate. The hoary-headed men 
drew back with terror. "Alas! " cried they, "what is it 
your majesty requires of us ? Would you have the mis- 
chiefs of this tower unbound and let loose to shake the 
earth to its foundations ? " 

The venerable Archbishop Urbino likewise implored 
him not to disturb a mystery which had been held sacred 
from generation to generation within the memory of man, 
and which even Caesar himself, when sovereign of Spain, 
had not ventured to invade. The youthful cavaliers, how- 
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ever, were eager to pursue the adventure and encouraged 
him in his rash curiosity. 

" Come what come may," exclaimed Don Roderick, " I 
am resolved to penetrate the mystery of this tower." So 
saying, he again commanded the guardians to unlock the 
portal. 

The ancient men obeyed with fear and trembling, but 
their hands shook with age, and when they applied the 
keys the locks were so rusted by time or of such strange 
workmanship, , that they resisted their feeble efforts ; 
whereupon the young cavaliers pressed forward and lent 
their aid. Still the locks were so numerous and difficult 
that, with all their eagerness and strength, a great part of 
the day was exhausted before the whole of them could be 
mastered. 

When the last bolt had yielded to the key, the guard- 
ians and the reverend archbishop again entreated the king 
to pause and reflect. " Whatever is within this tower," 
they said, "is as yet harmless, and lies bound under a 
mighty spell ; venture not, then, to open a door which 
may let forth a flood of evil upon the land." 

But the anger of the king was roused, and he ordered 
that the portal should be instantly thrown open. In vain, 
however, did one after another exert his strength ; and 
equally in vain did the cavaliers unite their forces, 
and apply their shoulders to the gate ; though there 
was neither bar nor bolt remaining, it was perfectly 
immovable. 

The patience of the king was now exhausted, and he 
advanced to apply his hand; scarcely, however, did he 
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touch the iron gate when it swung slowly open, uttering, 
as it were, a dismal groan as it turned reluctantly upon 
its hinges. A cold, damp wind issued forth, accompanied 
by a tempestuous sound. 

The hearts of the ancient guardians quaked within 
them, and their knees smote together; but several of the 
youthful cavaliers rushed in, eager to gratify their curi- 
osity or to signalize themselves in this redoubtable enter- 
prise. They had scarcely advanced a few paces, however, 
when they recoiled, overcome by the baleful air or by some 
fearful vision. Upon this the king ordered that fires 
should be kindled to dispel the darkness, and to correct 
the noxious and long-imprisoned air. He then led the 
way into the interior; but though stout of heart he ad- 
vanced with awe and hesitation. 

After proceeding a short distance he entered a hall, or 
antechamber, on the opposite side of which was a door, 
and before it stood a gigantic figure of the color of bronze 
and of a terrible aspect. It held a huge mace, which it 
whirled incessantly, giving such cruel and resounding 
blows upon the earth as to prevent all further entrance. 

The king paused at the sight of this frightful figure ; 
for whether it was a living being or a statue of magic 
artifice, he could not tell. On its breast was a scroll, 
whereon was inscribed in large letters, "I do my duty." 

After a little while Roderick plucked up heart and 
addressed it with great solemnity : " Whatever thou be," 
said he, " know that I come not to violate this sanctuary, 
but to inquire into the mystery it contains ; I conjure 
thee, therefore, to let me pass in safety." Upon this the 
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figure paused, with uplifted mace, and the king and his 
train passed unharmed through the door. 

They now entered a vast chamber of a rare and sump- 
tuous architecture, difficult to be described. The walls 
were incrusted with the most precious gems, so joined 
together as to form one smooth and perfect surface. The 
lofty dome appeared to be self-supported, and was studded 
with gems lustrous as the stars of the firmament. 

There was neither wood nor any other common nor base 
material to be seen throughout the edifice. There were 
no windows nor other openings to admit the day, yet 
a radiant light was spread throughout the place, which 
seemed to shine from the walls and to render every object 
distinctly visible. 

In the center of this hall stood a table of alabaster of 
the rarest workmanship, on which was inscribed in Greek 
characters that Hercules, the Theban Greek, had founded 
this tower in the year of the world three thousand and 
six. Upon the table stood a golden casket richly set 
round with precious stones and closed with a lock of 
mother-of-pearl, and on the lid were inscribed the follow- 
ing words : " In this coffer is contained the mystery of 
the tower. The hand of none but a king can open it ; 
but let him beware ! for marvelous events will be re- 
vealed to him which are to take place before his death." 

H 

King Roderick boldly seized upon the casket. The 
venerable archbishop laid his hand upon his arm and 
made a last remonstrance. " Forbear, my son," said he, 
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" stop while there is yet time. Look not into the myste- 
rious decrees of Providence. God has hidden them in 
mercy from our sight, and it is impious to rend the veil 
by which they are concealed." 

"What have I to dread from a knowledge of the 
future ? " replied Roderick, with an air of haughty pre- 
sumption. " If good be destined me, I shall enjoy it by 
anticipation ; if evil, I shall arm myself to meet it." So 
saying, he rashly broke the lock. 

Within the casket he found nothing but a linen cloth 
folded between two tablets of copper. On unfolding it 
he beheld painted on it figures of men on horseback, of 
fierce demeanor, clad in turbans and robes of various 
colors, after the fashion of the Arabs, with scimeters 
hanging from their necks and crossbows at their saddle- 
backs, and they carried banners and pennons with divers 
devices. Above them was inscribed in Greek characters : 
"Rash monarch, behold the men who are to hurl thee 
from thy throne and subdue thy kingdom ! " 

At the sight of these things the king was troubled in 
spirit, and dismay fell upon his attendants. While they 
were yet regarding the paintings it seemed as if the fig- 
ures began to move, and a faint sound of warlike tumult 
arose from the cloth, with the clash of cymbal and bray 
of trumpet, the neigh of steed and shout of army ; but all 
was heard indistinctly, as if afar off or in a reverie or 
dream. 

The more they gazed, the plainer became the motion and 
the louder the noise, and the linen cloth rolled forth and 
spread out, as it were a mighty banner, and filled the hall 
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and mingled with the air, until its texture was no longer 
visible or appeared as a transparent cloud ; and the 
shadowy figures became all in motion, and the din and 
uproar became fiercer and fiercer, and whether the whole 
were an animated picture or a vision or an array of em- 
bodied spirits conjured up by supernatural power, no one 
present could tell. 

They beheld before them a great field of battle, where 
Christians and Moslems were engaged in deadly conflict. 
They heard the rush and tramp of steeds, the blast of 
trumpet, the clash of cymbal, and the stormy din of a 
thousand drums. There was the clash of swords and 
maces and battle-axes, with the whistling of arrows and 
the hurling of darts and lances. 

The Christians gave way before the foe ; the infidels 
pressed upon them and put them to utter rout. The 
standard of the Cross was cast down, the banner of Spain 
was trodden under foot, the air resounded with shouts of 
triumph, with yells of fury, and with the groans of dying 
men. Amidst the flying squadrons King Roderick beheld 
a crowned warrior whose back was toward him, but whose 
armor and device were his own, and who was mounted on 
a white steed that resembled his own war horse, Orelia. 
In the confusion of the flight, the warrior was dismounted 
and was no longer to be seen, and Orelia galloped wildly 
through the field of battle without a rider. 

Roderick stayed to see no more, but rushed from the 
fatal hall, followed by his terrified attendants. They fled 
through the outer chamber, where the gigantic figure with 
the whirling mace had disappeared ; and on issuing into 
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the open air they found the two ancient guardians of the 
tower lying dead at the portal, as though they had been 
crushed by some mighty blow. All nature, which had 
been clear and serene, was now in wild uproar. The 
heavens were darkened by heavy clouds ; loud bursts of 
thunder rent the air, and the earth was deluged with rain 
and rattling hail. 

The king ordered that the iron portal should be closed ; 
but the door was immovable, and the cavaliers were dis- 
mayed by the tremendous turmoil and the mingled shouts 
and groans that continued to prevail within. The king 
and his train hastened back to Toledo, pursued and 
pelted by the tempest. The mountains shook and echoed 
with the thunder, trees were uprooted and blown down, 
and the Tagus raged and roared and flowed above its 
banks. 

It seemed to the affrighted courtiers as if the phantom 
legions of the tower had issued forth and mingled with 
the storm ; for amidst the claps of thunder and the howl- 
ing of the wind, they fancied they heard the sound of the 
drums and trumpets, the shouts of armies, and the rush 
of steeds. Thus beaten by tempest and overwhelmed 
with horror, the king and his courtiers arrived at Toledo, 
clattering across the bridge of the Tagus and entering 
the gate in headlong confusion, as though they had been 
pursued by an enemy. 

In the morning the heavens were again serene, and all 
nature was restored to tranquillity. The king, there- 
fore, issued forth with his cavaliers and took the road to 
the tower, followed by a great multitude, for he was 
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anxious once more to close the iron door and shut up 
those evils that threatened to overwhelm the land. 

But lo ! on coming in sight of the tower, a new wonder 
met their eyes. An eagle appeared high in the air, 
seeming to descend from heaven. He bore in his beak 
a burning brand, and lighting on the summit of the 
tower fanned the fire with his wings. In a little while 
the edifice burst forth into a blaze, as though it had been 
built of rosin, and the flames mounted into the air with 
a brilliancy more dazzling than the sun ; nor did they 
cease until every stone was consumed and the whole was 
reduced to a heap of ashes. 

Then there came a vast flight of birds, small of size and 
sable of hue, darkening the sky like a cloud ; and they 
descended and wheeled in circles round the ashes, causing 
so great a wind with their wings that the whole was 
borne up into the air and scattered throughout all Spain, 
and wherever a particle of those ashes fell it was as a 
stain of blood. 

It is furthermore recorded by ancient men and writers 
of former days, that all those on whom this dust fell 
were afterward slain in battle when the country was con- 
quered by the Arabs, and that the destruction of this 
necromantic tower was a sign and token of the coming 
perdition of Spain. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, — 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. — 3kt.\nt 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES 

By Cecil Frances Alexander 

Mrs. Alexander was a British poet. She was born in Ireland, 
about 1830, and died in 1895. This is her best-known poem. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan's wave, 
In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave. 
And no man dug that sepulcher, 

And no man saw it e'er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 

That ever passed on earth ; 
But no man heard the trampling 

Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 

Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 

Grows into the great sun, — 

Noiselessly as the Springtime 

Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 

Open their thousand leaves, — 
So, without sound of music, 

Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain crown 

The great procession swept. 
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Perchance the bald old eagle, 

On gray Bethpeor's height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie 

Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion, stalking, 

Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 

That which man knoweth not. 

But when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffled drum, 

Follow the funeral car. 
They show the banners taken, 

They tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 

While peals the minute gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 

Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the bard an honored place 

With costly marble dressed. 
Ill the great minster transept, 

Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings and the organ rings, 

Along the emblazoned wall. 

This was the bravest warrior 

That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted poet 

That ever breathed a word ; 
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And never earth's philosopher 

Traced, with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage, 

As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor, 

The hillside for his pall ; 
To lie in state while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave ; 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in the grave? 

In that deep grave, without a name, 

Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again — most wondrous thought ! - 

Before the judgment day, 
And stand with glory wrapped around 

On the hills he never trod, 
And speak of the strife that won our life 

With the Incarnate Son of God. 

• 

O lonely tomb in Moab's land, 

O dark Bethpeor's hill, 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still. 
God hath His mysteries of grace — 

Ways that we cannot tell ; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 

Of him He loved so well, 
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RIP VAN WINKLE'S WAKING 

By Washington Irving 

Here is a selection from Irving's tale, " Rip Van Winkle,'' 
describing the waking of the hero from his twenty years' sleep. 
You will enjoy reading the whole of this story, which is the 
general favorite among Irving's tales. 

"Rip Van Winkle " is the subject of a play in which Joseph 
Jefferson, a popular American actor, takes the leading part. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence 
he had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his 
eyes, — it was a bright sunny morning. The birds were 
hopping and twittering among the bushes, and the eagle 
was wheeling aloft and breasting the pure mountain 
breeze. 

44 Surely," thought Rip, 44 1 have not slept here all 
night." 

He recalled the occurrences before he fell asleep, — the 
strange man with a keg of liquor, the mountain ravine, the 
wild retreat among the rocks, the woe-begone party at 
ninepins, the flagon, — 44 Oh ! that flagon ! that wicked 
flagon ! " thought Rip ; " what excuse shall I make to 
Dame Van Winkle ? " 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean, 
well-oiled fowling piece, he found an old firelock lying by 
him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, 
and the stock worm-eaten. He now suspected that the 
grave roisterers of the mountain had put a trick upon 
him, and having dosed him with liquor, had robbed him 
of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, but he might 
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have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. He 
whistled after him and shouted his name, but all in vain ; 
the echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog 
was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's 
gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to demand 
his dog and gun. As he rose to walk, he found himself 
stiff in the joints and wanting his usual activity. 

" These mountain beds do not agree with me," thought 
Rip, "and if this frolic should lay me up with a fit of 
the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame 
Van Winkle." 

With some difficulty he got down into the glen ; he 
found the gully up which he and his companions had 
ascended the preceding evening ; but to his astonishment 
a mountain stream was now foaming down it, leaping 
from rock to rock, and filling the glen with babbling 
murmurs. He, however, made shift to scramble up its 
sides, working his toilsome way through thickets of 
birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped 
up or entangled by the wild grapevines that twisted 
their coils or tendrils from tree to tree and spread a kind 
of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened 
through the cliffs to the amphitheater ; but no traces of 
such opening remained. The rocks presented a high, 
impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came tumbling 
in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a broad deep 
basin, black from the shadows of the surrounding forest. 
Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. He again 
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called and whistled after his dog ; he was only answered 
by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air 
about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice ; and 
who, secure in their elevation, seemed to look down and 

scoff at the poor man's perplexities. 

« 

What was to be done ? the morning was passing away, 
and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. He 
grieved to give up his dog and his gun ; he dreaded to 
meet his wife ; but it would not do to starve among the 
mountains. He shook his head, shouldered the rusty 
firelock, and, with a heart full of trouble and anxiety, 
turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted with 
every one in the country round. Their dress, too, was of 
a different fashion from that to which he was accustomed. 
They all stared at him with equal marks of surprise, and 
whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably stroked 
their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture 
induced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his 
astonishment, he found his beard had grown a foot long. 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop 
of strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, 
and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one 
of which he recognized for an old acquaintance, barked at 
him as he passed. The very village was altered ; it was 
larger and more populous. There were rows of houses 
which he had never seen before, and those which had been 
his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names were 
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over the doors, strange faces at the windows, everything 
was strange. 

His mind now misgave him ; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had left but 
the day before. There stood the Kaatskill Mountains ; 
there ran the silver Hudson at a distance; there was 
every hill and dale precisely as it had always been ; 
Rip was sorely perplexed. 

" That flagon last night," thought he, " has addled my 
poor head sadly ! " 

It was with some difficulty that he found his way to his 
own house, winch he approached with silent awe, expect- 
ing every moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van 
Winkle. He found the house gone to decay, the roof 
fallen in, the windows shattered, and the doors off the 
hinges. A half-starved dog that looked like Wolf was 
skulking about. Rip called him by name, but the cur 
snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was an 
unkind cut indeed. 

" My very dog," sighed poor Rip, " has forgotten me ! " 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame 
Van Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was 
empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. The desolate- 
ness overcame all his connubial fears ; he called loudly 
for his wife and children ; the lonely chambers rang for 
a moment with his voice, and then all again was silence. 



When will talkers refrain from evil speaking ? When 
listeners refrain from evil hearing. — Hare 



WASHINGTON IRVING 



An American Author of Tales, Essays, and Hibtobv 

He wrote, among other works, the " Knickerbocker's His- 
tory of New York," " The Sketch Book," " The Alhambra," 
and the " Life of Washington." 

Read " The Sketch Book," and " The Alhambra ; " read, also, 
Warner's " Life of Irving." 

" The first ambassador whom the New World of Letters sent 
to the Old." — Thackeray 

" Irving's gift was humor ; and allied to this was sentiment. 
These qualities modified and restrained each other; and it was 
by these he touched the heart. The works of humor, the first 
fruits of his genius, are possessions in English literature the 
loss of which would be irreparable." — C. D. Warner 
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In 1783, the year in which the British evacuated New- 
York and England acknowledged the independence of the 
American colonies, a son was born in a New York home. 

" Washington's work is ended," said his mother, " and 
this child shall be named after him." And so the boy- 
was called Washington Irving. 

Some years later, when Washington, then President, 
was again in New York, a Scotch maid-servant of the 
Irvings followed him into a shop, and showed him her 
youthful charge. " Please, your honor," she said, " here's 
a bairn was named after you." The Father of his 
Country laid his hand on the boy's head and gave him 
his blessing, little thinking it was given to his future 
biographer, the father of American literature. 

As a child, Irving was full of fun and frolic and much 
given to playing pranks. His mother would often ex- 
claim sadly, " Oh, Washington, if you were only good ! " 
But, in spite of his mischievous ways, he was always 
truthful and honest, never screening his misdeeds by 
falsehood. 

He was so delicate that his parents did not confine 
him at school. Intercourse with his elder, college-bred 
brothers and the range of his father's well-selected 
library took the place of a collegiate training. He 
roamed about the country with his gun and his dog, 
or made excursions into the Dutch quarter of New 
York, observant of all and storing scenes and legends 
in his retentive memory. 

The New York of Irving's childhood was a very dif- 
ferent place from the New York of to-day. It was a 
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sober, staid city of about twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, some English, some Dutch. There were many old- 
fashioned Dutch buildings with gabled ends, and the 
streets were dimly lighted by oil lamps. What is now 
Broadway was then a country road. The only means of 
travel was by stage-coach, and this was so slow that it 
took three days to go from New York to Philadelphia, 
a journey which now occupies about two hours. "> 

At the age of sixteen Irving began the study of law. 
A few years later he made his first venture into litera- 
ture, publishing some newspaper articles under the name 
of "Jonathan Oldstyle." 

In 1804, thinking his health might be improved by 
travel, he sailed for southern Europe. He had to be 
helped on board, and the captain said to himself, " There's 
a chap who will go overboard before he gets across." But 
the invalid grew stronger, and thoroughly enjoyed the new 
scenes and associations. He was always fond of travel, 
and made the most of its pleasures and the least of its 
discomforts. "I endeavor," said he, "to take things as 
they come with cheerfulness; when I cannot get a din- 
ner to suit my taste, I endeavor to get a taste to suit my 
dinner." 

He spent two years visiting France, Switzerland, and 
Holland, and spent a short time in London. He then 
returned to New York and was admitted to the bar ; he 
preferred, however, to devote himself to literary pursuits 
and so never engaged in active practice. 

In 1807 he, with his brother William and James K. 
Paulding, began the publication of a humorous periodical 
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entitled "Salmagundi." Its popularity was exceeded by 
that of his next literary venture, " Knickerbocker's His- 
tory of New York." This humorous history of the Dutch 
settlement of New York was widely read both in America 
and England. Sir Walter Scott enjoyed it so much that 
he read it aloud to his family, and said, " Our sides are 
absolutely sore with laughing." 

But while he was ministering to the mirth of others, 
the gentle, genial Irving suffered the grief of his life. 
This was the death of Matilda Hoffman, the young lady 
whom he was to have married. He remained true to her 
memory and never married. In all his travels he was 
accompanied by her Bible and prayer-book, and a picture 
of her who, dying in her youth and beauty, lived in his 
memory always young and beautiful. 

Soon after the close of the War of 1812, Irving sailed 
for Europe a second time. He intended to remain only 
a few months, but it was seventeen years before he 
returned to his native shores. 

Up to this time, save for his sad love affair, he had 
known only the sunny side of life. He had never felt 
the need of any exertion, and the connection with his 
brother's commercial house, into which he had entered in 
1810, demanded only nominal duties. In 1815 came a 
financial crisis, and after some years of uncertainty the 
business house of the Irving brothers became bankrupt. 

It was now necessary for the petted youngest brother 
to set to work in earnest. He put aside an offered busi- 
ness position and devoted himself to literature with such 
success that he who had hitherto been the ornament of 
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his family now became its financial stay. "The Sketch 
Book," published at thirty-six, met immediate, wide- 
spread popularity. It contained " Rip Van Winkle," 
" The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," and others of his best 
sketches and tales about English and American life. 

In 1826 Irving went to Spain, where he spent three 
years as a member of the American legation. He 
delighted in the romantic period of Moorish rule in 
Spain, and it furnished material for some of his most 
charming stories and sketches. He took up ln\ abode in 
the ruined palace of the Alhambra. Thence he wrote, 
" Here, then, I am nestled in one of the most remarkable, 
romantic, and delicious spots in the world. ... It abso- 
lutely appears to me like a dream, or as if I am spell- 
bound in some fairy palace." 

After leaving Spain he spent two years in England, 
which his long residence and many friends there made 
like a second home. In 1832 he returned to America. 
He had left it young and comparatively unknown ; he 
returned with world-wide fame. Soon after his return 
he made an extended tour through the South and South- 
west, and embodied his impressions in some volumes of 
sketches and tales. 

In 1835 Irving purchased a small piece of land on the 
Hudson River where stood an old Dutch cottage, "a little 
old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gabled ends, 
and as full of angles and corners as an old cocked hat." 
Here he set ivy brought from Melrose Abbey, and planted 
trees, fruits, and vegetables. He boasted that he 'had 
become so proficient in gardening that he could raise his 
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own vegetables at a cost of little more than twice their 
market price.' A widowed sister and her two daughters 
shared his home. Here he remained happy with his books 
and his friends until 1842, when he went as minister to 
Spain. At the end of four years he returned to Sunny- 
side and his literary work. 

He now planned a history of Mexico, for which he had 
collected material while in Spain ; but hearing that Pres- 
cott was engaged on a similar work, he generously gave 
it up. His last years were devoted to his " Life of Wash- 
ington," the last volume of which was finished only three 
months before his death. He died at his home at Sunny- 
side, and was buried on a beautiful hill overlooking the 
Hudson and Sleepy Hollow. 

Three countries, each of which he knew intimately, 
furnished Irving material for his essays, history, and 
romance. The best of the English and American sketches 
and tales are collected in the " Sketchbook," and some 
of the most charming Spanish ones are found in "The 
Alhambra " ; you will enjoy reading both of these books. 

Irving's writings are characterized by ease, elegance, 
and purity of style, and by a delightful undercurrent of 
humor. His books are "wholesome, full of sweetness 
and charm, of humor without sting, and amusement with- 
out stain." His person and his character were as charm- 
ing as his books. 

Be not content that former worth stand fast ; 

Look forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpassed. 

— Wordsworth 
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HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 

By Thomas Babington Macaulay 

Lord Macaulay was an English author. He was born in 
1800 and died in 1859. His prose works — " Essays " and a 
" History of England " — are brilliant and interesting. " The 
Lays of Ancient Rome " are a collection of stirring ballads. 

" False Sextus " was a Roman prince who lived about the 
fifth century before Christ. The people drove him and his 
wicked father, King Tarquin, from Rome, and selected two 
governors, called consuls, to rule over the city. . Sextus made 
an alliance with Lars Porsena, the king of Clusium, and 
marched against Rome with a great army. 

Here is the part of Lord Macaulay's ballad which tells how 
the city was defended by three brave men. You will enjoy 
reading Jthe whole of "Horatius," and others of the "Lays." 
Read also, in a history of Rome, an account of the times of 
the Tarquins. 

The consul's brow was sad, 

And the consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 

And darkly at the foe : 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 

What hope to save the town ? " 

Then out spoke brave Horatius, 

The captain of the gate : 
" To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds 
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For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ? 

" Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may : 
I with two more to help me 

Will keep the foe at bay. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three ; 
Now who will stand on either hand, 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius — 

A Ramnian proud was he : 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
And out spake strong Herminius — 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" 1 will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

" Iloratius," quoth the consul, 

" As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Went forth the dauntless three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 
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Now while the three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs, 
The consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an ax ; 
And fathers, mixed with commons, 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow, 
And smote upon the planks above, 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 

A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread 
And spears advanced and ensigns spread, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge's head, 

Where stood the dauntless three. 

The three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose. 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

From out that great array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way. 
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But all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless three ; 
And from the ghastly entrance, 

Where those bold Romans stood, 
All shrank — like boys who, unaware, 
Ranging a wood to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst' bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack ; 
But those behind cried, " Forward ! " 

And those before cried, " Back ! " 
And backward now, and forward, 

Wavers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel 
To and fro the standards reel, 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

But meanwhile ax and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Comp back, come back, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the fathers all, — 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius ! 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 
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Back darted Spurius Lartius, — 

Herminius darted back ; 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the further shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more ; 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream ; 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind, — 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

And the broad flood behind. 
" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 

With a smile on his pale face ; 
" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 

" Now yield thee to our grace ! " 

Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Naught spake he to Lars Porsena ; 
To Sextus naught spake he ; 
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But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home ; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome : 

" O Tiber ! Father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank, 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain ; 

And fast his blood was flowing, 
And he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armor, 

And spent with clanging blows ; 
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And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case, 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing-place ; 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within, 
And our good Father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

" Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus — 

" Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day, 

We should have sacked the town." 
" Heaven help him ! " quoth Lars Porsena, 

" And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the river gate 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 
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They gave him of the corn land, 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plow from morn till night ; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high — 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see, — 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee ; 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 



SIR GEORGE CALVERT 

By George Bancroft 

Bancroft was an American historian. He was born in Mass- 
achusetts in 1800 and died in 1891. His "History of the 
United States " covers the period from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. You will 
enjoy reading other selections from this great work. 

It was the peculiar fortune of the United States that 
they were severally colonized by men, in origin, religious 
faith, and purposes, as various as the climes which are in- 
cluded within their limits. Before Virginia could com- 
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plete its settlements and confirm its claims to jurisdiction 
over the country north of the Potomac, a new govern- 
ment was erected, on a foundation as extraordinary as its 
results were benevolent. 

Sir George Calvert had early become interested in colo- 
nial establishments in America. A native of Yorkshire, 
educated at Oxford, with a mind enlarged by extensive 
travel, on his entrance into life befriended by Sir Robert 
Cecil, advanced to the honors of knighthood, and at length 
employed as one of the two secretaries of state, he not 
only secured the consideration of his patron and his sov- 
ereign, but the good opinion of the world. He was 
chosen by an immense majority to represent in parlia- 
ment his native county of Yorkshire. His knowledge of 
business, his industry, and his fidelity are acknowledged 
by all historians. 

He lived in an age when religious controversy still 
continued to be active, and when the increasing divisions 
among Protestants was spreading a general alarm. His 
mind sought relief from controversy in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and preferring the avowal of 
his opinions to the emoluments of office, he resigned his 
place and made an open profession of his conversion. 
King James was never bitter against the Catholics who 
respected his pretensions as a monarch ; Calvert retained 
his place in the Privy Council, and was advanced to the 
dignity of an Irish peerage. 

He had, from early life, shared in the general enthusi- 
asm of England in favor of American plantations *; he had 
been a member of the great company for Virginia ; and, 
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while he was secretary of state, he had obtained a special 
patent for the southern promontory of Newfoundland. 

How zealous he was in selecting suitable emigrants, how 
earnest to promote habits of domestic order and economi- 
cal industry, how lavishly he expended his estate in ad- 
vancing the interests of his settlement on the rugged 
shores of Avalon, is related by those who have written of 
his life. He desired, as a founder of a colony, not present 
profit, but a reasonable expectation; and, perceiving the 
evils of a common stock, he cherished enterprise by leav- 
ing each one to enjoy the results of his own industry. 
But numerous difficulties prevented success in New- 
foundland. 

But the country beyond the Potomac seemed to be as 
yet untenanted by any but the scattered hordes of the 
native tribes. The canceling of the Virginia patents had 
restored to the monarch the ample authority of his pre- 
rogative over the soil ; he might now sever a province 
from the colony to which he had at first assigned a terri- 
tory so vast ; and it was not difficult for Calvert, a man 
of such moderation that all parties were taken with him, 
sincere in his character, disengaged from all interests, 
and a favorite with the royal family, to obtain a charter 
for domains in that happy clime. The nature of the 
document itself and concurrent opinion leave no room to 
doubt that it was penned by the first Lord Baltimore 
himself ; although it was finally issued for the benefit of 
his son. 

The fundamental charter of the colony of Maryland, 
however it may have neglected to provide for the power 
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of the king, was the sufficient frankpledge of the liber- 
ties of the colonist, not less than of the rights and inter- 
ests of the proprietary. . . . 

Calvert deserves to be ranked among the most wise and 
benevolent lawgivers of all ages. He was the first in 
the history of the Christian world to seek for religious 
security and peace by the practice of justice, and not by 
the exercise of power ; to plan the establishment of pop- 
ular institutions with the enjoyment of liberty of con- 
science ; to advance the career of civilization by recogizing 
the rightful equality of all Christian sects. The asylum 
of Papists was the spot, where, in a remote corner of the 
world, on the banks of rivers which as yet had hardly 
been explored, the mild forbearance of a proprietary 
adopted religious freedom as the basis of the state. 

Before the patent could be finally adjusted and pass 
the great seal, Sir George Calvert died, leaving a name 
against which the breath of calumny has hardly whis- 
pered a reproach. His son, Cecil Calvert, succeeded to 
his honors and fortunes. For him, the heir of his father's 
intentions not less than of his father's fortunes, the charter 
of Maryland was published and confirmed; and he ob- 
tained the high distinction of successfully performing 
what the colonial companies had hardly been able to 
achieve. At a vast expense he planted a colony, which 
for several generations descended as a patrimony to his 
heirs. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he lacks under- 
standing. — POPB 
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WHEN WAR SHALL BE NO MORE 

From "The Arsenal at Springfield/' by Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow 

Longfellow was an American poet, of whom there is a bio- 
graphical sketch in the Third Reader. 

Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name abhorred ! 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 

Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 

Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 

And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, " Peace ! " 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War's great organ shakes the skies ; 

But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 



All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. —Pope 
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AMITY AMONG NATIONS 

By Victor Hugo 

Hugo was a famous French novelist and poet. He was born 
in 1802 and died in 1885. " Les Miserables," " The Toilers of 
the Sea," and " Ninety-Three " are his greatest works. 

This selection is abridged from a speech before the Peace 
Convention which met in Paris in 1849. 

If four centuries ago some one had dared predict to 
Normandy, to Brittany, to Provence, to Burgundy, "A 
day shall come when you will no longer make wars ; a 
day shall come when you will no longer arm men one 
against another. 

" You will have many disputes to settle, interests to 
contend for, difficulties to resolve ; but do you know 
what you will select instead of armed men, instead of 
cavalry and infantry, of cannon, lances, pikes, and 
swords ? 

" You will select, instead of all this destructive array, 
a small box of wood, which you will term a ballot-box, 
and from what shall issue — what ? An assembly — an 
assembly in which you shall all live ; an assembly which 
shall be, as it were, the soul of all ; a supreme and popu- 
lar council, which shall decide, judge, resolve every- 
thing ; which shall say to each, ' Here terminates your 
right, there commences your duty: lay down your arms ! ' 

u And in that day you will all have one common 
thought, common interests, a common destiny ; you will 
embrace each other, and recognize each other as children 
of the same blood and of the same race ; that day you 
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shall no longer be hostile tribes — you will be a people ; 
you will be no longer merely Burgundy, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Provence — you will be France! You will no longer 
make appeals to war ; you will do so to civilization." 

If, at that period I speak of, some one had uttered 
these words, all men would have cried out, "What a 
dreamer ! what a dream ! How little this pretended 
prophet is acquainted with the human heart ! " Yet 
time has gone on and on, and we find that this dream 
has been realized. 

Well, then, at this moment we who are assembled here 
say to France, to England, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia, 
" A day will come, when from your hands also the arms 
they have grasped shall fall. A day will come, when war 
shall appear as impossible, and will be as impossible be- 
tween Paris and London, between St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, as it is now between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

" A day will come, when you, France ; you, Russia ; 
you, Italy ; you, England ; you, Germany ; all of you 
nations of the continent, shall, without losing your dis- 
tinctive qualities and your glorious individuality, be 
blended into a superior unity, and shall constitute an 
European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, Bur- 
gundy, Lorraine, have been blended into France. A day 
will come when the only battlefield shall be the market 
open to commerce, and the mind open to new ideas. A 
day will come when bullets and shells shall be replaced 
by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the 
venerable arbitration of a great sovereign senate. 
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Nor is it necessary for four hundred years to pass 
away for that day to come. We live in a period in 
which a year often suffices to do the work of a century. 

Suppose that the people of Europe, instead of mistrust- 
ing each other, entertaining jealousy of each other, hating 
each other, become fast friends ; suppose they say that 
before they are French or English or German they are 
men, and that if nations form countries, human kind 
forms a family. Suppose that the enormous sums spent 
in maintaining armies should be spent in acts of mutual 
confidence. Suppose that the millions that are lavished 
on hatred, were bestowed on love, given to peace instead 
of war, given to labor, to intelligence, to industry, to 
commerce, to navigation, to agriculture, to science, to 
art. 

If for the last thirty-two years this enormous sum 
had been expended in this manner, America in the mean- 
time aiding Europe, know you what would have hap- 
pened? The face of the world would have changed. 
Isthmuses would be cut through. Railroads would cover 
the two continents ; the merchant navy of the globe 
would have increased a hundred-fold. . There would be 
nowhere barren plains nor moors nor marshes. Cities 
would now be found where there are only deserts. 
Ports would be sunk where there are now only rocks. 
Asia would be rescued to civilization ; Africa would be 
rescued to man ; abundance would gush forth on every 
side, from every vein of the earth, at the touch of man, 
like the living stream from the rock beneath the rod of 
Moses. 



The time has come when Providence is about to make 
justice pronounce the last word that the Old World used 
to pronounce by force. Gentlemen, this is not the first 
day that mankind are on this providential course. In 
our ancient Europe England made the first step and by 
her example, before us now for ages, she declared to the 
people, "you are free." France took the second step, and 
answered to the people, "you are sovereigns." Let us 
now make a third step, and all simultaneously, France, 
England, Germany, Italy, — Europe, America, let us pro- 
claim to all nations, " you are brothers." 



CHRISTMAS BELLS 

By Alfred Tennyson 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night ; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 
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Ring out "a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

'Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 



The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another's need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me. 

— Lowell 



Thb Holy Night 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN 

By Alfred Domett 

Domett was an English poet. He was born in 1811 and 
died in 1887. This is his best-known poem. 

It was the calm and silent night ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars — 

Peace brooded o'er the hushed domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 

Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 

'Twas in the calm and silent night, 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot's flight, 

From lordly revel rolling home ; 
' Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ? 

Within that province far away, 

, Went plodding home a weary boor ; 

A streak of light before him lay, 

Fallen through a half-shut stable door 



CHBISTMAS Bulls 
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Across his path. He paused — for naught 

Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, — 
The air how cold and calm and thin, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ! 

Oh, strange indifference ! low and high 

Drowsed over common joys and cares ; 
The earth was still — but knew not why ; 

The world was listening unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world forever ! 
To that still moment none would hefed 

Man's doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 

It is the calm and solemn night : 

A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness — charmed and holy now ! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 
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DAVID GOES TO HIS AUNT 

By Charles Dickens 

(See biographical sketch on page 158) 

I 

I inquired about ray aunt among the boatmen first 
and received various answers. One said she lived in 
the South Foreland Light, and had singed her whiskers 
by doing so ; another, that she was made fast to the great 
buoy outside the harbor, and could only be visited at half- 
tide ; a third, that she was locked up in Maidstone jail 
for child-stealing; a fourth, that she was seen to mount a 
broom in the last high wind and make direct for Calais. 

The fly drivers, among whom I inquired next, were 
equally jocose and equally disrespectful ; and the shop- 
keepers, not liking my appearance, generally replied, 
without hearing what I had to say, that they had noth- 
ing for me. I felt more miserable and destitute than I 
had felt at any period of my running away. My money 
was all gone, I had nothing left to dispose of ; I was 
hungry, thirsty, and worn out ; and seemed as distant 
from my end as if I had remained in London. 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, and* I 
was sitting on the step of an empty shop at a street cor- 
ner near the market place, deliberating upon wandering 
toward those other places which had been mentioned, 
when a fly driver, coming by with his carriage, dropped 
a horsecloth. 

Something good-natured in the man's face, as I handed 
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it up, encouraged me to ask him if he could tell me where 
Miss Trotwood lived ; though I had asked the question 
so often that it almost died upon my lips. 

"Trotwood," said he. "Let me see. I know the 
name, too. Old lady ? " 

"Yes," I said, "rather." 

"Pretty stiff in the back?" said he, making himself 
upright. 

"Yes," I said, "I should think it very likely." 

" Carries 'a bag ? " said he ; " bag with a good deal of 
room in it ; is gruffish, and comes down upon you, sharp ? " 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the un- 
doubted accuracy of this description. 

" Why, then, I tell you what," said he. "If you go up 
there," pointing with his whip toward the heights, " and 
keep right on till you come to some houses facing the 
sea, I think you'll hear of her. My opinion is she won't 
stand anything, so here's a penny for you." 

I accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf with 
it. Dispatching this refreshment by the way, I went in 
the direction my friend had indicated, and walked on 
a good distance without coming to the houses he had 
mentioned. 

At length I saw some before me, and approaching them 
went into a little shop — it was what we used to call a 
general shop at home — and inquired if they could have 
the goodness to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived. I 
addressed myself to a man behind the counter, who was 
weighing some rice for a young woman ; but the latter, 
taking the inquiry to herself, turned round quickly : — 
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" My mistress ? " she said, " what do you want with 
her, boy ? " 

"I want," I replied, "to speak to her, if you please." 

" To beg of her, you mean," retorted the damsel. 

"No," I said, "indeed." But suddenly remembering 
that in truth I came for no other purpose, I held my 
peace in confusion and felt my face burn. 

My aunt's handmaid, as I supposed she was from what 
she had said, put her rice in a little basket and walked 
out of the shop, telling me that I could follow her if 
I wanted to know where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed 
no second permission, though I was by this time in such 
a state of consternation and agitation that my legs shook 
under me. I followed the young woman, and we soon 
came to a very neat little cottage with cheerful bow- 
windows ; in front of it, a small, square, graveled court, 
or garden, full of flowers, cheerfully tended, and smelling 
deliriously. 

"This is Miss Trotwood's," said the young woman. 
" Now you know ; and that's all I have got to say." 

With which words she hurried into the house, as if 
to shake off the responsibility of my appearance ; and 
left me standing at the garden gate looking disconso- 
lately over the top of it toward the parlor window, where 
a muslin curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a large 
round green screen, or fan, fastened on to the window sill, 
a small table, and a great chair suggested to me that my 
aunt might be at that moment seated in awful state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. The 
soles had shed themselves bit by bit, and the upper 
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leathers had broken and burst until the very shape and 
form of shoes had departed from them. My hat — , which 
had served me for a nightcap, too — was so crushed and 
bent that no old battered, handleless saucepan need have 
been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt and trousers, 
stained with heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on 
which I had slept, — and torn besides, — might have 
frightened the birds from my aunt's garden as I stood at 
the gate. 

My hair had known no comb or brush since I left Lon- 
don. My face, neck, and hands, from unaccustomed 
exposure to the air and sun, were burned to a berry- 
brown. From head to foot I was powdered almost as white 
with chalk and dust as if I had come out of a limekiln. In 
this plight and with a strong consciousness of it, I waited to 
introduce myself to, and make my first impression on, my 
formidable aunt. 

The unbroken stillness of the parlor window leading 
me to infer, after awhile, that she was not there, I lifted 
up my eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid, 
pleasant-looking gentleman, with a gray head, who shut 
up one eye in a grotesque manner, nodded his head at me 
several times, shook it at me as often, laughed, and went 
away. 

I had been discomposed enough before ; but I was so 
much the more discomposed by this unexpected behavior, 
that I was on the point of slinking off, to think how I had 
best proceed, when there came out of the house a lady 
with a handkerchief tied over her cap and a pair of gar- 
dening gloves on her hands, wearing a gardening pocket, 
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like a tollman's apron, and carrying a great knife. I 
knew her immediately to be Miss Betsey, for she came 
stalking out of the house exactly as my poor mother had 
so often described her stalking up our garden at Blunder- 
stone Rookery. 

" Go away ! " said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, and 
making a distant chop in the air with her knife. " Go 
along ! No boys here ! " 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she marched 
to a corner of her garden and stooped to dig up some 
little root there. Then, without a scrap of courage but 
with a great deal of desperation, I went softly and stood 
beside her, touching her with my finger. 

44 If you please, ma'am," I began. 

She started and looked up. 

44 If you please, aunt." 

44 Eh ? " exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement 
I have never heard approached. 

44 If you please, aunt, I am your nephew." 

44 Oh, Lord ! " said my aunt, and sat flat down in the 
garden path. 

44 1 am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk, 
where you came on the night when I was born, and saw 
my dear mamma. I have been very unhappy since she 
died. I have been slighted and taught nothing and 
thrown upon myself and put to work not fit for me. It 
made me run away to you. I was robbed at first setting 
out, and have walked all the way, and have never slept in 
a bed since I began the journey." 

Here my self-support gave way all at once, and, with a 
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movement of my hands intended to show her my ragged 
state, and call it to witness that I had suffered something, 
I broke into a passion of crying, which I suppose had been 
pent up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder dis- 
charged from her countenance, sat on the gravel, staring 
at me, until I began to cry, when she got up in a great 
hurry, collared me, and took me into the parlor. Her first 
proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, bring out 
several bottles, and pour some of the contents of each 
into my mouth. 

I think they must have been taken out at random, for 
I am sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad 
dressing. When she had administered these restoratives, 
as I was still hysterical and unable to control my sobs, 
she put me on the sofa with a shawl under my head and 
the handkerchief from her own head under my feet, lestr I 
should sully the cover ; and then, sitting herself down be- 
hind the green screen, or fan, I have already mentioned, so 
that I could not see her face, ejaculated at intervals, 
" Mercy on us ! " letting those exclamations off like 

minute guns. 

II 

After a time she rang the bell. "Janet," said my 
aunt when her servant came in, "go upstairs, give my 
compliments to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to speak to 
him." Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying stiffly 
on the sofa — I was afraid to move lest it should be displeas- 
ing to my aunt — but went on her errand. My aunt, with 
her hands behind her, walked up and down the room, 
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until the gentleman who had squinted at me from the 
upper window came in laughing. 

" Mr. Dick," said my aunt, " don't be a fool, because 
nobody can be more discreet than you can, when you 
choose. We all know that. So don't be a fool, whatever 



you are." 
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The gentleman was serious immediately, and looked at 

me, I thought, as if he would entreat me to say nothing 

about the window. 

" Mr. Dick," said my aunt, " you have heard me men- 
tion David Copperfield? Now don't pretend not to have 
a memory, because you and I know better." 

" David Copperfield ? " said Mr. Dick, who did not appear 
to me to remember much about it, " David Copperfield ? 
Oh, yes, to be sure. David, certainly." 

"Well," said my aunt, "this is his boy, his son. He 
would be as like his father as it's possible to be, if he was 
not so like his mother, too." 

" His son ? " said Mr. Dick. " David's son ? Indeed ! " 

"Yes," pursued my aunt, "and he has done a pretty 
piece of business. He has run away. Ah! his sister, 
Betsey Trotwood, never would have run away." My 
aunt shook her head firmly, confident in the character 
and behavior of the girl who never was born. 

" Oh ! you think she wouldn't have run away ? " said 
Mr. Dick. 

" Bless and save the man ! " exclaimed my aunt, sharply, 
" how he talks ! Don't I know she wouldn't ? She would 
have lived with her godmother, and we should have been 
devoted to one another. Where in the name of wonder 
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should his sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run from, ol* 
to? " " Nowhere," said Mr. Dick. 

" Well, then," returned my aunt, softened by the reply, 
" how can you pretend to be wool-gathering, Dick, when 
you are as sharp as a surgeon's lancet? Now, here you 
see young David Copperfield, and the question I put to 
you is, what shall I do with him ? " 

" What shall you do with him?" said Mr. Dick, feebly, 
scratching his head. " Oh ! do with him ? " 

" Yes," said my aunt, with a grave look, and her fore- 
finger held up. " Come ! I want some very sound advice." 

" Why, if I was you," said Mr. Dick, considering, and 
looking vacantly at me, " I should — " The contempla- 
tion of me seemed to inspire him with a sudden idea, and 
he added briskly, " I should wash him ! " 

"Janet," said my aunt, turning round with a quiet 
triumph which I did not then understand, " Mr. Dick sets 
us all right. Heat the bath." 

Although I was deeply interested in this dialogue, I 
could not help observing my aunt, Mr. Dick, and Janet, 
while it was in progress, and completing a survey I had 
already been engaged in making of the room. 

My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no means 
ill-looking. There was an inflexibility in her face, in her 
voice, in her gait and carriage, amply sufficient to account 
for the effect §he had made upon a gentle creature like 
my mother ; but her features were rather handsome than 
otherwise, though unbending and austere. I particularly 
noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, 
which was gray, was arranged in two plain divisions, 
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under what I believe would be called a mob-cap : I mean 
a cap, much more common then than now, with side 
pieces fastening under the chin. 

Her dress was of a lavender color, and perfectly neat ; 
but scantily made, as if she desired to be as little encum- 
bered as possible. I remember that I thought it in form 
more like a riding-habit, with the superfluous skirt cut 
off, than anything else. She wore at her side a gentle- 
man's gold watch, if I might judge from its size and make, 
with an appropriate chain and seals ; she had some linen 
at her throat not unlike a shirt collar, and things at her 
wrists like little shirt wristbands. 

Mr. Dick, as I have already said, was gray-headed and 
florid ; I should have said all about him, in saying so, had 
not his head been curiously bowed — not by age ; it re- 
minded me of one of Mr. Creakle's boys' heads after a 
beating — and his gray eyes prominent and large, with a 
strange kind of watery brightness in them that made me, 
in combination with his vacant manner, his submission to 
my aunt, and his childish delight when she praised him, 
suspect him of being a little mad; though, if he were 
mad, how he came to be there puzzled me extremely. 
He was dressed like any other ordinary gentleman, in a 
loose gray morning coat and waistcoat and white trou- 
sers, and had his watch in his fob, and his money in his 
pockets, which he rattled as if he were very proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty, blooming girl, of about nineteen or 
twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though I 
made no further observation of her at the moment, I may 
mention here what I did not discover until afterward, 
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namely, that she was one of a series of protegees whom 
my aunt had taken into her service expressly to educate 
in a ^renouncement of mankind, who had generally com- 
pleted their abjuration by marrying the baker. 

The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. As I laid 
down my pen, a moment since, to think of it, the air from 
the sea came blowing in again, mixed with the perfume of 
the flowers, and I saw the old-fashioned furniture brightly 
rubbed and polished, my aunt's inviolable chair and table 
by the round green fan in the bow window, the drugget- 
covered carpet, the cat, the kettle holder, the two canaries, 
the old china, the punch bowl full of dried rose leaves, the 
tall press guarding all sorts of bottles and pots, and, won- 
derfully out of keeping with the rest, my dusty self upon 
the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, wheu my 
aunt, to my great alarm, became in one moment rigid 
with indignation, and had hardly voice to cry out, " Janet, 
donkeys ! " 

Upon which Janet came running up the stairs as if the 
house were in flames, darted out on a little piece of green 
in front, and warned off two saddle donkeys, lady-ridden, 
that had presumed to set hoof upon it ; while my aunt," 
rushing out of the house, seized the bridle of a third 
animal laden with a bestriding child, turned him, led him 
forth from those sacred precincts, and boxed the ears of 
the unlucky urchin in attendance who had dared to pro- 
fane that hallowed ground. 

To this hour I don't know whether my aunt had any 
lawful right over that patch of green ; but she had settled 
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it in her own mind that she had, and it was all the same 
to her. The one great outrage of her life, demanding to 
be constantly avenged, was the passage of a donkey over 
that immaculate spot. In whatever occupation she was 
engaged, however interesting to her the conversation in 
which she was taking part, a donkey turned the current 
of her ideas in a moment, and she was upon him straight. 
Jugs of water and watering pots were kept in secret 
places ready to be discharged on the offending boys ; 
sticks were laid in ambush behind the doors ; sallies were 
made at all hours ; and incessant war prevailed. 

Perhaps this was an agreeable excitement to the 
donkey boys; or perhaps the more sagacious of the 
donkeys, understanding how the case stood, delighted 
with constitutional obstinacy in coming that way. I 
only know that there were three alarms before the bath 
was ready ; and that on the occasion of the last and most 
desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, single-handed, 
with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, and bump his sandy 
head against her own gate, before he seemed to compre- 
hend what was the matter. 

These interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, be- 
cause she was giving me broth out of a tablespoon at the 
time, — having firmly persuaded herself that I was actually 
starving and must receive nourishment at first in very 
small quantities, — and, while my mouth was yet open to 
receive the spoon, she would put it back into the basin, 
cry, " Janet, donkeys ! " and go out to the assault. 

The bath was a great comfort, for I began to be sen- 
sible of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in the 
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fields, and was now so tired and low that I could hardly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. When I 
had bathed, they — I mean my aunt and Janet — enrobed 
me in a shirt and pair of trousers belonging to Mr. Dick, 
and tied me up in two or three great shawls. What sort 
of bundle I looked like, I don't know, but I felt a very 
hot one. Feeling also very faint and drowsy, I soon lay 
down on the sofa again and fell asleep. 

in 

It might have been a dream, originating in the fancy 
which had occupied my mind so long, but I awoke with 
the impression that my aunt had come and bent over me, 
and had put my hair away from my face, and laid my 
head more comfortably, and had then stood looking at 
me. 

The words, " Pretty fellow " or " Poor fellow," seemed 
to be in my ears, too ; but certainly there was nothing 
else, when I awoke, to lead me to believe that they had 
been uttered by my aunt, who sat in the bow window 
gazing at the sea from behind the green fan, which was 
mounted on a kind of swivel and turned any way. 

We dined soon after I awoke, off a roast fowl and a 
pudding, I sitting at table, not unlike a trussed bird my- 
self, and moving my arms with considerable difficulty. 
But as my aunt had swathed me up, I made no complaint 
of being inconvenienced. All this time I was deeply 
anxious to know what she was going to do with me ; but 
she took her dinner in profound silence, except when she 
occasionally fixed her eyes on me sitting opposite, and 
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said, " Mercy upon us ! " which did not by any means 
relieve my anxiety. 

The cloth being drawn, my aunt sent up for Mr. Dick 
again, who joined us, and looked as wise as he could 
when she requested him to attend to my story, which she 
elicited from me, gradually, by a course of questions. 

During my recital she kept her eyes on Mr. Dick, who, I 
thought, would have gone to sleep but for that, and who, 
whenever he lapsed into a smile, was checked by a frown 
from my aunt. " Whatever possessed that poor unfortu- 
nate Baby, that she must go and be married again," said 
my aunt, when I had finished, "I can't conceive." 

"Perhaps she fell in love with her second husband," 
Mr. Dick suggested. 

"Fell in love!" repeated my aunt. "What do you 
mean ? What business had she to do it ? " 

" Perhaps," Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking a little, 
" she did it for pleasure." 

" Pleasure, indeed ! " replied my aunt. " A mighty 
pleasure for the poor Baby to fix her simple faith upon 
any dog of a fellow, certain to ill use her in some way or 
other. What did she propose to herself, I should like 
to know ! She had had one husband. She had seen 
David Copperfield out of the world, who was always run- 
ning after wax dolls from his cradle. She had got a 
baby — oh, there were a . pair of babies when she gave 
birth to this child sitting here, that Friday night ! — and 
what more did she want ? " 

Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if he 
. thought there was no getting over this. 
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" She couldn't even have a baby like anybody else," 
said mjt'ajint. "Where was this child's sister, Betsey 
TrotwQo'd,'? Not forthcoming. Don't tell me ! " 

M#.-T)i6k seeined quite frightened. 

"TJjatilittle man of a doctor, with his head on one 
side," sttim my aunt, " Jellips, or whatever his name 
was, wiaL-was he about? All he could do was to say 
to me, uke a t robin redbreast — as he is — ' It's a 
boy.' AiPQy! Yah, the imbecility of the whole set 
of 'em!" V •• 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. Dick 
exceedingly ; and me, too, if I am to tell the truth. 

" And then, as if this was not enough, and she had not 
stood sufficiently in the light of this child's sister, Betsey 
Trotwood," said my aunt, " she marries a second time — 
goes and marries a murderer — or a man with a name 
like it — and stands in this child's light ! And the natu- 
ral consequence is, as anybody but a baby might have 
foreseen, that he prowls and wanders. He's as like 
Cain before he was grown up, as he can be." 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me in 
this character. 

" And then there's that woman with the Pagan name," 
said my aunt, " that Peggotty, she goes and gets married 
next. Because she has not seen enough of the evil attend- 
ing such things, she goes and gets married next, as the 
child relates. I only hope," said my aunt, shaking her 
head, " that her husband is one of those Poker husbands 
who abound in the newspapers, and will beat her well 
with one." 
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I could not bear to hear my old nurse so decried and 
made the subject of such a wish. I told my. aunt that 
indeed she was mistaken, that Peggotty was the best, the 
truest, the most faithful, most devoted, and most self- 
denying friend and servant in the world ; who had ever 
loved me dearly, who had ever loved my mother dearly ; 
who had held my mother's dying head upon her arm, on 
whose face my mother had imprinted her last grateful kiss. 

And the remembrance of them both choking me, I 
broke down, as I was trying to say that her home was 
my home, and that all she had was mine, and that I 
would have gone to her for shelter but for her humble 
station, which made me fear that I might bring some 
trouble on her — I broke down, I say, as I was trying to 
say so and laid my face in my hands upon the table. 

" Well, well ! " said my aunt, " the child is right to 
stand by those who have stood by him — Janet, donkeys ! " 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfortunate 
donkeys, we should have come to a good understanding ; 
for my aunt had laid her hand upon my shoulder, and the 
impulse was upon me, thus emboldened, to embrace her 
and beseech her protection. But the interruption, and 
the disorder she was thrown into by the struggle outside, 
put an end to all softer ideas for the present, and kept 
my aunt indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about her 
determination to appeal for redress to the laws of her 
country, and to bring action for trespass against the 
whole donkey proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. 

After tea we sat at the window — on the lookout, as I 
imagined, from my aunt's sharp expression of face, for 
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more invaders, until dusk, when Janet set candles and 
a backgammon board on the table, and pulled down the 
blinds. " Now, Mr. Dick," said my aunt, with her grave 
look, and her forefinger up as before, " I am going to ask 
you another question. Look at this child." 

"David's son?" said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, 
puzzled face. 

" Exactly so," returned my aunt. " What would you 
do with him, now?" 

" Do with David's son ? " said Mr. Dick. 

" Aye," replied my aunt, " with David's son." 

" Oh ! " said Mr. Dick. " Yes. Do with — I should 
put him to bed." 

" Janet ! " cried my aunt, with the same complacent 
triumph that I had remarked before. " Mr. Dick sets us 
all right. If the bed is ready, we'll take him up to it." 

Janet reporting it to be quite ready, I was taken up to 
it ; kindly, but in some sort like a prisoner ; my aunt 
going in front and Janet bringing up the rear. The only 
circumstance which gave me any new hope, was my aunt's 
stopping on the stairs to inquire about a smell of fire that 
was prevalent there, and Janet's replying that she had 
been making tinder down in the kitchen of my old shirt. 

But there were no other clothes in my room than the 
odd heap of things I wore ; and when I was left there, 
with a little taper which my aunt forewarned me would 
burn exactly five minutes, I heard them lock the door on 
the outside. Turning these things over in my mind, I 
deemed it possible that my aunt, who could know nothing 
of me, might suspect I had a habit of running away, and 
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took precautions on that account to have me in safe 
keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the house, 
overlooking the sea, on which the moon was shining 
brilliantly. After I had said my prayers and the candle 
had burned out, I remember how I still sat looking at the 
moonlight on the water, as if I could hope to read my 
fortune, as in a bright book ; or to see my mother with 
her child, coming from heaven along that shining path, to 
look upon me as she had looked when I last saw her 
sweet face. 

I remember how the solemn feeling with which at 
length I turned my eyes away, yielded to the sensation 
of gratitude and rest which the sight of the white- 
curtained bed — and how much more the lying softly 
down upon it, nestling in the snow-white sheets — in- 
spired. I remember how I thought of all the solitary 
places under the night sky where I had slept, and how I 
prayed that I never might be. houseless any more, and 
never might forget the houseless. I remember how I 
seemed to float, then, down the melancholy glory of that 
track upon the sea, away into the world of dreams. 



Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's. —Shakespeare 



CHARLES DICKENS 

1812-1870 
An English Novelist 

He wrote "Pickwick Papers," "Oliver Twist," "Nicholas 
Niekleby," "Dombey and Son," "David Copperfield," "A Tale 
of Two Cities," and other books. 

Read " A Child's History of England " and " David Copper- 
field." 

" His thought is a mirror ; not the smallest nor ugliest detail 
escapes him. In reality, the novels of Dickens can all be 
reduced to one phrase, to wit : Be good and love. — T*ine 

" Have not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be thankful 
to this kind friend, who brought pleasure and sweet laughter 
to so many homes, made such multitudes of children happy, 
endowed us with such a sweet store of gracious thoughts, fair 
fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoyments?" — Thackeray 
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Not far from London stands a handsome old house 
called Gad's Hill. Manj^ years ago it was the object of a 
child's admiration and frequent pilgrimages. The scene 
was associated with a Shakespeare play which he read 
with delight and the house itself was most beautiful to 
his eyes. " Charles," said his father one day, " if you are 
persevering, and work hard, you may some day come to 
live in this very house." 

This seemed to little Charles Dickens one of his father's 
wild dreams. Yet could he have looked forward into the 
future he might have seen himself, famous and prosperous, 
the honored master of Gad's Hill. 

Charles Dickens became early acquainted with the 
hardships of life. His father was a government clerk, 
kindly and affectionate, but thoughtless and so improvi- 
dent that the family life was one of grinding poverty. 

Charles had an older sister and six younger brothers 
and sisters. He was a delicate child, able to take but 
little part in rough games ; most of his knowledge of 
boyish sports was gained by watching other children at 
play. Later in life he grew stronger and loved athletic 
sports, long rides, and twenty or thirty mile walks. 

He was fond of reading and, as a child, devoured every 
book which came in his way. Besides the young folks' 
favorites, " Arabian Nights," " Robinson Crusoe," and 
"The Vicar of Wakefield," he perused many books not 
often read by small boys. 

When he was about ten years old his father was put 
into prison for debt. Mr. Dickens called on his son to 
take warning by his sad fate, and to " observe that if a 
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man bad twenty pounds a year and spent nineteen pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and sixpence, he would be happy ; but 
that a shilling spent the other way would make him 
wretched." He never learned the lesson which he tried 
to impress on his son, and he remained to the end of his 
days reckless and improvident. 

On Charles, child as he was, fell the task of supporting 
himself. He ran errands, blacked shoes, and worked 
in a warehouse pasting labels on pots of blacking. 
Shabby and uncared for, he labored from morning to 
night, side by side with rough men and boys. His weekly 
wages of six or seven shillings hardly sufficed for his 
needs. He would wrap the money in small parcels, each 
containing the same amount, labeled with the days of the 
week ; but one day often had to borrow from another, 
and it was no rare event for him to go supperless to his 
garret bed. " But for the mercy of God," he said, " I 
might easily have been, for any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond." 

Finally his father quarreled with his employer. . He 
was taken from the warehouse and put to school, where 
he learned little but observed much. His school days 
did not last long. At fifteen he entered a lawyer's office 
as copying clerk. He studied shorthand in his leisure 
hours, and he became one of the best reporters of his 
day. 

Dickens's first literary efforts consisted of some humor- 
ous descriptive papers signed "Boz." "The first of these 
was dropped stealthily one evening at twilight with fear 
and trembling into a dark letter box in a dark office up a 
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dark court," and the j r oung author was delighted to see it 
appear in the magazine "in all the glory of print." 
These sketches attracted the attention of a publisher, 
who requested the author to write sketches to accompany 
some humorous pictures. The result was "Pickwick 
Papers." It describes the country adventures of a club 
of Londoners, and is full of good temper, good spirits, 
and humorous, entertaining characters. People read it 
with delight, and the author became famous. 

In 1842 Dickens and his wife came to the United States. 
The fame of "Pickwick Papers," "Oliver Twist," and 
" Nicholas Nickleby " had preceded him, and his journey 
was like a triumphal march. He, however, grew weary 
of crowds and dinners, and surfeited with praise of him- 
self and of America. Then, too, he was disappointed by 
the failure to pass such an American copyright law as he 
desired, and altogether he was in no humor to enjoy life 
as he found it. 

He went home and wrote the "American Notes." 
These gave his impressions, mostly unfavorable, of the 
United States and were deeply resented by patriotic 
Americans. Twenty-five years later Dickens visited this 
country again under pleasanter circumstances, and modi- 
fied his unfavorable opinions. He was so impressed by 
the worth and kindliness of the people that he added to 
his books about America notes expressing his later views. 

In 1844, with his wife, his five children, his wife's sister, 
a maid, and other attendants, he started to Italy, travel- 
ing by coach. Italy, the land of the past, America, the 
land of the future, — these were the two countries visited 
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and described by Dickens. Italy appealed to the artist 
in him, but he longed for England, and was glad to re- 
turn to the stir and bustle of London streets. 

One after another, in rapid succession, appeared his 
great novels, " Dombey and Son," " David Copperfield," 
" Bleak House," " A Tale of Two Cities," and others, full 
of humor and pathos. The characters are like living, 
real people to us, and we laugh and weep with them as 
did Dickens himself. He walked the streets all night 
after writing the description of Little Paul's death, and 
after the death of Little Nell he mourned like a father 
for a lost child. 

Unlike Scott, Dickens did not, except in " The Tale of 
Two Cities," which is a story of the French Revolution, 
describe historic scenes. His background is almost al- 
ways the home, and he painted beautiful pictures of do- 
mestic life. He loved children and his books are loved 
by them. The great novelist Thackeray tells how his 
little daughter came to him, asking, " Papa, why don't 
you write books like Mr. Dickens ? " 

For humor and tenderness " David Copperfield " is 
esteemed Dickens's masterpiece. It was his own favor- 
ite of the offspring of his brain, perhaps because he em- 
bodied in it the memories of his childhood and youth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber represent his father and mother 
and Dora his first love. He himself was much such a 
child as David, a precocious, observant, neglected lad, set 
to rough, uncongenial work, and shifting for himself in 
a great city. 

Dickens was a person of iron will and energy, with an 
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"infinite capacity for taking pains." His son said: 
44 Whatever he did, he put his whole heart into it and 
did it as well as he could. Whether it was for work or 
for play, he was always in earnest." 

Dickens was already overworked and ill from the strain 
of producing his novels and editing the paper he had 
established when he began public readings from his works. 
He was an excellent dramatic reader, and gave, as some 
one said, " a whole theater." His readings brought money 
and success, but were a serious drain on his strength ; 
he continued his work, however, almost up to the day of 
his sudden death, in 1870. He died at Gad's Hill, and 
was laid to rest among England's greatest in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dickens has a double claim to greatness. He was great 
as a novelist and as a reformer. His books exposed abuses 
in homes, schools, and public institutions, and did much 
to promote educational and social reforms. Few authors 
have been more a power for good than this man, who 
began life a poor bootblack and became one of the great- 
est of English novelists, a master of laughter and tears. 



A LETTER TO HIS SON 

By Charles Dickens 

This letter was written by Dickens to his youngest son 
Edward, nicknamed Plorn, on his departure to Australia. 

My dearest Plorn : I write this note to-day because 
your going away is much upon my mind, and because I 
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want you to have a few parting words from me to think 
of now and then at quiet times. 

1 need not tell you that I love you dearly, and am very, 
very sorry in my heart to part with you. But this life 
is half made up of partings, and these pains must be 
borne. It is my comfort and my sincere conviction that 
you are going to try the life for which you are best fitted. 
I think its freedom and wildness more suited to you than 
any experiment in a study or office would ever have been ; 
and without that training, you could have followed no 
other suitable occupation. 

What you have always wanted until now, has been a 
set, steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to 
persevere in a thorough determination to do whatever you 
have to do as well as you can do it. I was not so old as 
you are now, when I first had to win my food and to do 
it out of this determination ; and I have never slackened 
in it since. 

Never take a mean advantage of any one in any trans- 
action, and never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. Try to do to others as you would have them do 
to you, and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. 
It is much better for you that they should fail in obeying 
the greatest rule laid down by our Savior than that you 
should. 

I put a New Testament among your books for the 
very same reasons and with the very same hopes that 
made me write an easy account of it for you when you 
were a little child ; because it is the best book that 
ever was, or will be, known in the world ; and because 
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it teaches you the best lessons by which any human 
creature who tries to be truthful and faithful to duty 
can possibly be guided. 

As your brothers have gone away, one by one, I have 
written to each such words as I am now writing to you, 
and have entreated them all to guide themselves by this 
Book, putting aside the interpretations and inventions of 
man. 

You will remember that you have never at home been 
harassed about religious observances or mere formalities. 
I have always been anxious not to weary my children 
with such things before they are old enough to form 
opinions respecting them. You will therefore understand 
the better that I now would most solemnly impress upon 
you the truth and beauty of the Christian religion, as it 
came from Christ Himself, and the impossibility of your 
going far wrong, if you humbly but heartily respect it. 

Only one thing more on this head. The more we are 
in earnest as to feeling it, the less we are disposed to hold 
forth about it. Never abandon the wholesome practice of 
sayhig your own private prayers night and morning. I 
have never abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort 
of it. 

I hope you will always be able to say in after life that 
you had a kind father. In no other way can you show 
your affection for him so well or make him so happy, as 
by doing your duty. 

Your affectionate Father. 



Do to-day thy nearest duty. — Goethe 
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COLUMBUS 

By Joaquin Miller 

Cincinnatus Heine Miller, better known by his pen name of 
Joaquin Miller, is an American poet. He was born in Indiana 
in 1850, and has made his home of late years in California. He 
has written a number of noteworthy poems of which " Colum- 
bus " is, perhaps, the masterpiece. 

Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

Behind, the Gates of Hercules ; 
Before him not the ghost of shores ; 

Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said, " Now must we pray, 

For lo ! the very stars are gone. 
Brave Adm'r'l, speak ; what shall I say?" 

44 Why, say, ' Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

44 My men grow mutinous day by day ; 

My men grow ghastly wan and weak." 
The stout mate thought of home ; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
44 What shall I say, brave Adm'r'l, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn ? " 
44 Why, you shall say at break of day : 

4 Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! ' " 

They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said : 

44 Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
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These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 

Now speak, brave Adm'r'l ; speak and say — " 
He said : " Sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate 

" This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip* he lies in wait, 

With lifted teeth as if to bite ! 
Brave Adm'r'l, say but one good word : 

What shall we do when hope is gone ? " 
The words leaped like a leaping sword : 

" Sail on ! sail on ! sail on ! and on ! " 

Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights ! And then a speck — 

A light ! a light ! a light ! a light ! 
It grew, a starlight flag unfurled ! 

It grew to be Time's burst of dawn. 
He gained a world ; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson : " On ! sail on ! " 



The man without a purpose is like a ship without a 
rudder, a waif, a nothing, a no-man. Have a purpose in 
life, if it be only to kill and divide and sell oxen well, but 
have a purpose ; and having it, throw such strength of 
mind and muscle into it as God has given you. — Cablyle 
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LEE'S FAREWELL TO HIS SOLDIERS 

In the Third Reader there is a biographical sketch of Gen- 
eral Lee. 

Headquarters Army of Northern Virginia, 

April 10, 1865. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by unsur- 
passed courage and fortitude, the Army of Northern 
Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
numbers and resources. I need not tell the survivors of 
so many hard-fought battles, who have remained stead- 
fast to the last, that I have consented to this result from 
no distrust of them ; but feeling that valor and devotion 
could accomplish nothing that could compensate for the 
loss that would have attended the continuation of the 
contest, I have determined to avoid the useless sacrifice 
of those whose past services have endeared them to their 
countrymen. 

By the terms of agreement, officers and men can return 
to their homes and remain there until exchanged. You 
will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from 
the consciousness of duty faithfully performed ; and I 
earnestly pray that a merciful God will extend to you 
His blessing and protection. 

With an unceasing admiration of your constancy and 

devotion to your country, and a grateful remembrance 

of your kind and generous consideration of myself, I bid 

you an affectionate farewell. 

R. E. Lee, General. 

There is a true glory and a true honor ; the glory of 
duty done, the honor of integrity of principle. — Leb 
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DUTY 

From " Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington," by Alfred 

Tennyson 

Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 

Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 

The path of duty was the way to glory : 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Through the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God Himself is moon and sun. 

Such was he : his work is done, 

But while the races of mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 

Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep the soldier firm, the statesman pure ; 

Till in all lands and through all human story 

The path of duty be the way to glory. 
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HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG 

By Will H. Thompson 

Mr. Thompson is an able lawyer and a poet of note. He was 
born in Georgia in 1848. The best-known of his poems is this 
fine ballad. Consult histories of the United States for a full 
account of the great battle of Gettysburg, the turning-point in 
the War between the States. There is a full and interesting 
description of Gettysburg in " Hammer and Rapier," by John 
Esten Cooke. 

A cloud possessed the hollow field, 

The gathering battle's smoky shield ; 

Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed, 
And through the cloud some horsemen dashed, 

And through the heights the thunder pealed. 

Then, at the brief command of Lee, 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 

With Pickett leading grandly down 

To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 

Far heard above the angry guns, 
A cry across the tumult runs — 

The voice that rang through Shiloh's woods 

And Chickamauga's solitudes* — 
The fierce South cheering on her sons. 

Ah, how the withering tempest blew 
Against the front of Pettigrew ! 

A khamsin wind that scorched and singed, 

Like that infernal flame that fringed 
The British squares at Waterloo J 
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A thousand fell where Kemper led ; 

A thousand died where Garnett bled ; 
In blinding flame and strangling smoke, 
The remnant through the batteries broke 

And crossed the works with Armistead. 

u Once more in Glory's van with me ! " 

Virginia cries to Tennessee ; 

" We two together, come what may, 
Shall stand upon those works to-day ! " 

The reddest day in history ! 

Brave Tennessee ! Reckless the way ! 

Virginia heard her comrades say : 

" Close round this rent and riddled rag ! J1 
What time she set her battle flag 

Amid the guns of Doubleday. 

But who shall break the guards that wait 

Before the awful face of Fate ? 

The tattered standards of the South 
Were shriveled at the cannon's mouth, 

And all her hopes were desolate. 

In vain the Tennessean set 

His breast against the bayonet ; 

In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in her wrath uncaged, 

TiU all the hill w^s red and wet, 
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Above the bayonets mixed and crossed 

Men saw a gray gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud 

The death-cry of a nation lost. 

The brave went down ! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin's red embrace ; 
They only heard Fame's thunder wake, 
And saw the dazzling sunburst break 
In smiles on Glory's bloody face ! 

They fell who lifted up a hand 
And bade the sun in Heaven to stand; 
They smote and fell who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 
And stayed the march of Motherland. 

They stood who saw the future come 

On through the fight's delirium ; 

They smote and stood who held the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope, 

Amid the cheers of Christendom! 

God lives ! He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trembling hill ! 
God lives and reigns ! He built and lent 
The heights of Freedom's battlement, 
Where floats her flag in triumph still ! 
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Fold up the banners ! Smelt the guns ! 

Love rules ! Her gentler purpose runs ! 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 

Lamenting all her fallen sons ! 



A HERO IN GRAY 

By Henry Woodfin Gradt 

Grady was an American journalist and orator. He was 
born in Georgia in 1850 and died in 1889. He took an active 
interest in all plans for southern development, and his common 
sense and eloquence did much to establish good feeling between 
North and South. This selection is from a speech before the 
New England Club in New York City. 

Read the whole of this speech and of his Texas speech 
and of his two Boston addresses. 

Dr. Talmage has drawn for you, with a master's hand, 
the picture of your returning armies. He has told you 
how, in the pomp and circumstance of war, they came 
back to you, marching with proud and victorious tread, 
reading their glory in a nation's eyes. 

Will you bear with me while I tell you of another army 
that sought its home at the close of the late war — an army 
that marched home in defeat and not in victory, in pathos 
and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, and 
to hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes home. 

Let me picture to you the foot-sore Confederate soldier, 
as buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which 
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Was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and 
faith, he turned his face southward from Appomattox 
in April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, 
heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, having 
fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the 
hands of his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves 
that dot old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his 
brow and begins the slow and painful journey. 

What does he find — let me ask you who went to your 
homes eager to find, in the welcome you had justly earned, 
full payment for four years' sacrifice — what does he find 
when, having followed the battle-stained cross against 
overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so much as 
surrender, he reaches the home he left so prosperous and 
beautiful ? 

He finds his house in ruins, his farm devastated, his 
slaves free, his stock killed, his barns empty, his trade 
destroyed, his money worthless, his social system, feudal 
in its magnificence, swept away ; his people without law 
or legal status ; his comrades slain, and the burdens of 
others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by defeat, his 
very traditions are gone. Without money, credit, employ- 
ment, material, or training ; and beside all this, con- 
fronted with the gravest problem that ever met human 
intelligence — the establishment of a status for the vast 
body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do — this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? 
Not for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of 
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his prosperity, inspired hiin in his adversity. As ruin 
was never before so overwhelming, never was restoration 
swifter. 

The soldier stepped from the trenches into the furrow ; 
horses that had charged Federal guns marched before 
the plow, and fields that ran red with human blood in 
April were green with the harvest in June ; women reared 
in luxury cut up their dresses and made breeches for their 
husbands, and, with a patience and heroism that fit women 
always as a garment, gave their hands to work. There 
was little bitterness in all this. Cheerfulness and frank- 
ness prevailed. Bill Arp struck the keynote when he 
said, " Well, I killed as many of them as they did of me, 
and now I'm going to work." 



. THE CONQUERED BANNER 

By Abram J. Ryan 

Father Ryan was a Catholic priest of Georgia who wrote 
many poems, nearly all of which have a plaintive melody. He 
was born about 1834 and died in 1886. His most widely 
known poems are " The Conquered Banner," " The Sword of 
Lee," " Sentinel Songs," and other Southern war poems. 

This poem was written soon after General Lee's surrender, 
and expresses the feeling of the Southern people at the event. 

Furl that banner, for 'tis weary ; 
Round its staff 'tis drooping dreary ; 

Furl it, fold it, it is best ; 
For there's not a man to wave it, 
And there's not a sword to save it, 
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And there's not one left to lave it 
In the blood which heroes gave it ; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it ; 
Furl it, hide it ; let it rest ! 

Take that banner down ! 'tis tattered ; 
Broken is its staff and shattered ; 
And the valiant hosts are scattered 

Over whom it floated high. 
Oh ! 'tis hard for us to fold it ; 
Hard to think there's none to hold it ; 
Hard that those who once unrolled it 

Now must furl it with a sigh. 

Furl that banner ! furl it sadly ! 
Once ten thousands hailed it gladly, 
And ten thousands wildly, madly, 

Swore it should forever wave ; 
Swore that foeman's sword should never 
Hearts like theirs entwined dissever, 
And that flag should float forever 

O'er their freedom or their grave. 

Furl it ! for the hands that grasped it, 
And the hearts that fondly clasped it, 

Cold and dead are lying low ; 
And that banner — it is trailing, 
While around it sounds the wailing 

Of its people in their woe. 
For, though conquered, they adore it, 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it, 
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Weep for those who fell before it, 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it, — 
But, oh ! wildly they deplore it, 
Now who furl and fold it so. 

Furl that banner ! True, 'tis gory, 
Yet 'tis wreathed around with glory, 
And 'twill live in song and story, 

Though its folds are in the dust : 
For its fame on brightest pages, 
Penned by poets and by sages, 
Shall go sounding down the ages — 

Furl its folds though now we must. 

Furl that banner, softly, slowly ! 
Treat it gently — it is holy — 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not — unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 

For its people's hopes are fled. 



The year's at the spring, 

And day's at the morn ; 

Morning's at seven ; 

The hill-side's dew-pearled ; 

The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 

God's in His heaven — 

All's right with the world.— Browning 
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A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM 

By Edgar Allan Poe 
(See biographical sketch on page 201) 

This is the fisherman's narrative from the " Descent into the 
Maelstrom." Read the whole story. 

I 

Myself and my two brothers once owned a schooner- 
rigged smack of about seventy tons burden, with which 
we were in the habit of fishing among the islands beyond 
Moskoe. In all violent eddies at sea there is good fish- 
ing, at proper opportunities, if one has only the courage 
to attempt it; but among the whole of the Lofoden 
coastmen we three were the only ones who made a regular 
business of going out to the islands. 

The usual grounds are a great way lower down to the 
southward. There fish can be got at all hours, without 
much risk, and therefore these places are preferred. The 
choice spots over here among the rocks, however, not 
only yield the finest variety, but in far greater abun- 
dance ; so that we often got in a single day what the more 
timid of the craft could not scrape together in a week. 
In fact, we made it a matter of desperate speculation — 
the risk of life standing instead of labor, and courage 
answering for capital. 

We kept the smack in a cove about five miles higher 
up the coast than this ; and it was our practice in fine 
weather to take advantage of the fifteen minutes' slack 
to push across the main channel of the Moskoe-strom 
far above the pool, and then drop down upon anchorage 
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somewhere near Otterholra or Sandflesen, where the 
eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. 

Here we used to remain until nearly time for slack 
water again, when we weighed and made out for home. 
We never set out upon this expedition without a steady 
wind for going and coming, — one that we felt sure would 
not fail us before our return, — and we seldom made a mis- 
calculation upon this point. Twice during six years we 
were forced to stay all night at Wchor on account of a 
dead calm, which is a rare thing indeed just about here ; 
and once we had to remain on the grounds nearly a week, 
starving, owing to a gale whidh blew up after our arrival 
and made the channel too boisterous to be thought of. 

Upon this occasion we should have been driven out to 
sea in spite of everything — for the whirlpools threw us 
round and round so violently that at length we fouled 
our anchor and dragged it — if it had not been that we 
drifted into one of the innumerable cross-currents, here 
to-day and gone to-morrow, which drove us under the 
lee of Flimen, where by good luck we brought up. 

I could not tell you the twentieth part of the difficulties 
we encountered "on the ground," — it is a bad spot to 
be in, even in good weather, — but we made shift always 
to run the gauntlet of the Moskoe-strom itself without 
accident, although at times my heart has been in my 
mouth when we happened to be a moment or so behind 
or before the slack. The wind sometimes was not as 
strong as we thought it at starting, and then we made 
rather less way than we could wish, while the current 
rendered the smack unmanageable. 

LEE FIFTH RDR. — 12 
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'My eldest brother had a son eighteen years old, and 
I had two stout boys of my own. These would have 
been of great assistance at such times in using the sweeps 
as well as afterwards in fishing ; but, somehow, although 
we ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let 
the young ones get into the danger, for, after all said 
and done, it was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

It is now within a few days of three years since what 
I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the tenth 
of July, 18 — , a day which the people of this part of the 
world will never forget, for it was one in which blew the 
most terrible hurricane that ever came out of the heavens. 
And yet all the morning, and indeed until late in the 
afternoon, there was a gentle and steady breeze from 
the southwest, while the sun shone brightly, so that the 
oldest seaman among us could not have foreseen what 
was to follow. 

The three of us — my two brothers and myself — had 
crossed over to the islands about two o'clock p.m., and 
soon nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which, we 
all remarked, were more plenty that day than we had 
ever known them. It was just seven by my watch when 
we weighed and started for home, so as to make the 
worst of the Strom at slack water, which we knew would 
be at eight. 

We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard quarter, 
and for some time spanked along at a great rate, never 
dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not the slightest 
reason to apprehend it. All at once we were taken 
aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. This was most 
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unusual, — something that had never happened to us 
before, — and I began to feel a little uneasy, without 
exactly knowing why. 

We put the boat on the wind, but could make no head- 
way at all for the eddies, and I was upon the point of 
proposing to return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, 
we saw the whole horizon covered with a singular copper- 
colored cloud that lose with the most amazing velocity. 

In the meantime the breeze that had headed us off fell 
away, and we were dead becalmed, drifting about in 
every direction. This state of things, however, did not 
last long enough to give us time to think about it. In 
less than a minute the storm was upon us ; in less than 
two the sky was entirely overcast ; and what with this 
and the driving spray, it became suddenly so dark that 
we could not see each other in the smack. 

Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to attempt 
describing. The oldest seaman in Norway never ex- 
perienced anything like it. We had let our sails go by 
the run before it cleverly took us ; but, at the first puff, 
both our masts went by the board as if they had been 
sawed off, — the mainmast taking with it my youngest 
brother, who had lashed himself to it for safety. 

Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that ever 
sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, with only 
a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch it had always 
been our custom to batten down when about to cross the 
Strom, by way of precaution against the chopping seas. 
But for this circumstance we should have foundered at 
once, for we lay entirely buried for some moments. How 
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my elder brother escaped destruction, I cannot say, for 
I never had an opportunity of ascertaining. 

For my part, as soon as I had let the foresail run, I 
threw myself flat on deck, with my feet against the nar- 
row gunwale of the bow, and with my hands grasping a 
ringbolt near the foot of the foremast. It was mere 
instinct that prompted me to do this, — which was un- 
doubtedly the very best thing I could have done, — for I 
was too much flurried to think. 

For some moments we were completely deluged, as I 
say, and all this time I held my breath and clung to the 
bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised myself 
upon my knees, still keeping hold with my hands, and 
thus got my head clear. 

Presently our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a 
dog does in coming out of the water, and thus rid herself, 
in some measure, of the seas. I was now trying to get the 
better of the stupor that had come over me and to collect 
my senses so as to see what was to be done, when I felt 
somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder brother, and 
my heart leaped for joy, for I had made sure vthat he was 
overboard ; but the next moment all this joy was turned 
into horror, for he put his mouth close to my ear and 
screamed out the word " Moskoe-Strom ! " 

II 

• 

No one will ever know what my feelings were at that 
moment. I shook from head to foot, as if I had had the 
most violent fit of the ague. I knew what he meant by 
that one word well enough, — I knew what he wished to 
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make me understand. With the wind that now drove us 
on, we were bound for the whirl of the Strom, and noth- 
ing could save us ! 

You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel, we 
always went a long way up above the whirl, even in the 
calmest weather, and then had to wait and watch care- 
fully for the slack ; but now we were driving right upon 
the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! " To be 
sure," I thought, " we shall get there just about the slack, 
— there is some little hope in that," — but in the next 
moment I cursed myself for being so great a fool as to 
dream of hope at all. I knew very well that we were 
doomed, had we been ten times a ninety-gun ship. 

By this time the first fury of the tempest had spent 
itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much as we scudded 
before it ; but at all events the seas, which at first had 
been kept down by the wind and lay flat and frothing, 
now got up into absolute mountains. 

A singular change, too, had come over the heavens. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as pitch, 
but nearly overhead there burst out, all at once, a circular 
rift of clear sky, as clear as I ever saw and of a deep, 
bright blue, and through it there blazed forth the full 
moon with a luster that I never before knew her to wear. 
She lit up everything about her with the greatest dis- 
tinctness — but, O God, what a scene it was to light up ! 

I now made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother, but, in some manner which I could not under- 
stand, the din had so increased that I could not make him 
hear a single word, although I screamed at the top of my 
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voice in his ear. Presently he shook his head, looking as 
pale as death, and held up one of his fingers, as if to say 
" listen ! " 

At first I could not make out what he meant, but soon 
a hideous thought flashed upon me. I dragged my watch 
from its fob. It was not going. I glanced at its face by 
the moonlight, and then burst into tears as I flung it far 
away into the ocean. It had run down at seven o'clock ! 
We were behind the time of the slack, and the whirl of 
the Strom was in full fury ! 

When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and not 
deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when she is 
going large, seem always to slip from beneath her, 
which appears very strange to a landsman, and this is 
what is called "riding," in sea phrase. 

Well, so far we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; 
but presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right 
under the counter, and bore us with it as it rose — up — up 
as if into the sky. I would not have believed that any 
wave could rise so high. And then down we came with 
a sweep, a slide, and a plunge that made me feel sick and 
dizzy, as if I was falling from some lofty mountain-top 
in a dream. But while we were up I had thrown a quick 
glance around, — and that one glance was all-sufficient. 

I saw our exact position in an instant. The Moskoe- 
Strom whirlpool was about a quarter of a mile dead 
ahead, but no more like the everyday Moskoe-Strom than 
the whirl as you now see it is like a mill race. If I had 
not known where we were, and what we had to expect, I 
should not have recognized the place at all. As it was, 
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I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. The lids 
clinched themselves together as if in a spasm. 

It could not have been more than two minutes after- 
ward until we suddenly felt the waves subside, and were 
enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp half turn to 
larboard, and then shot off in its new direction like a 
thunderbolt^ At the same moment the roaring noise of 
the water was completely drowned in a kind of shrill 
shriek — such a sound as you might imagine given out 
by the water pipes of many thousand steam vessels letting 
off their steam all together. 

We were now in the belt of surf which always sur- 
rounds the whirl ; and I thought, of course, that another 
moment would plunge us into the abyss, down which we 
could only see indistinctly on account of the amazing 
velocity with which we were borne along. The boat did 
not seem to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an 
air bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her starboard 
side was next the whirl, and on the larboard arose the 
world of ocean we had left. It stood like a huge writh- 
ing wall between us and the horizon. 

It may appear strange, but now, when we were in the 
very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than when we 
were only approaching it. Having made up my mind to 
hope no more, I got rid of a great deal of that terror 
which unmanned me at first. I suppose it was despair 
that strung my nerves. 

It may look like boasting, but what I tell you is truth, 
— I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it was to die 
in such a manner, and how foolish it was in me to think 
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of so paltry a consideration as my own individual life, in 
view of so wonderful a manifestation of God's power. I 
do believe that I blushed with shame when this idea 
crossed my mind. 

After a little while I became possessed with the keenest 
curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a wish 
to explore its depths, even at the sacrifice I was going to 
make ; and my principal grief was that I should never T^e 
able to tell my old companions on shore about the myster- 
ies I should see. These, no doubt, were singular fancies 
to occupy a man's mind in such extremity, and I have often 
thought since that the revolutions of the boat around 
the pool might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

There was another circumstance which tended to re- 
store my self-possession ; and this was the cessation of 
the wind, which could not reach us in our present situa- 
tion ; for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf is consid- 
erably lower than the general bed of the ocean, and this 
latter now towered above us, a high, black, mountainous 
ridge. If you have never been at sea in a heavy gale, 
you can form no idea of the confusion of mind occasioned 
by the wind and spray together. They blind, deafen, 
and strangle you, and take away all power of action or 
reflection. But we were now, in a great measure, rid of 
these annoyances, just as death-condemned felons in 
prison are allowed petty indulgences forbidden them 
while their doom is yet uncertain. 

How often we made the circuit of the belt it is impossi- 
ble to say. We careered round and round for perhaps an 
hour, flying rather than floating, getting gradually more 
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and more into the middle of the surge, and then nearer 
and nearer to its horrible inner edge. All this time I 
had never let go of the ringbolt. My brother was at the 
stern, holding on to a small empty water cask which had 
been securely lashed under the coop of the counter, and 
was the only thing on deck that had not been swept over- 
board when the gale first took us. 

As we approached the brink of the pit he let go his 
hold upon this and made for the ring, from which, in the 
agony of his terror, he endeavored to force my hands, as 
it was not large enough to afford us both a secure grasp. 
I never felt deeper grief than when I saw him attempt 
this act, although I knew he was a madman when he did 
it, — a raving maniac through sheer fright. 

I did not care, however, to contest the point with him. 
I knew it could make no difference whether either of us 
held on at all, so I let him have the bolt and went astern 
to the cask. This there was no difficulty in doing, for 
the smack flew round steadily enough and upon an even 
keel, only swaying to and fro with the immense sweeps 
and swelters of the whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself 
in my new position when we gave a wild lurfch to star- 
board and rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a 
hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I had in- 
stinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel and closed 
my eyes. For some seconds I dared not open them, — 
while I expected instant destruction and wondered that I 
was not already in my death struggbs with the water. 
But moment after moment elapsed. I still lived. The 
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sense of falling had ceased ; and the motion of the vessel 
seemed much as it had been before, while in the belt of 
foam, with the exception that she now lay more along. I 
took courage and looked once again upon the scene. 

Never shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, and 
admiration with which I gazed about me. The boat ap- 
peared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway down, upon 
the interior surface of a funnel vast in circumference, 
prodigious in depth, and whose perfectly smooth sides 
might have been mistaken for ebony, but for the bewilder- 
ing rapidity with which they spun around, and for the 
gleaming and ghastly radiance they shot forth, as the 
rays of the full moon, from that circular rift amid 
the clouds which I have already described, streamed in a 
flood of golden glory along the black walls and far away 
down into the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

in 

At first I was too much confused to observe anything 
accurately. The general burst of terrific grandeur was 
all that I beheld. When I recovered myself a little, 
however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. In this 
direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed view, 
from the manner in which the smack hung on the 
inclined surface of the pool. She was quite upon an 
even keel, — that is to say, her deck lay in a plane 
parallel with that of the water; but this latter sloped 
at an angle of more than fort3'-five degrees, so that we 
seemed to be lying upon our beam ends. I could not 
help observing, nevertheless, that I had scarcely more 
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difficulty in maintaining my hold and footing in this 
situation than if we had been upon a dead level; and 
this, I suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 
revolved. 

The rays of the moon seemed to search the very bot- 
tom of the profound gulf; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in which 
everything there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and tot- 
tering bridge which Mussulmans say is the only path- 
way between Time and Eternity. This mist of spray 
was no doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great 
walls of the funnel as they all met together at the 
bottom ; but the yell that went up to the heavens from 
out of that mist I dare not attempt to describe. 

Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt of 
foam above, had carried us to a great distance down 
the slope ; but our farther descent was by no means 
proportionate. Round and round we swept, — not with 
any uniform movement, but in dizzying swings and 
jerks that sent us sometimes only a few hundred yards, 
sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the whirl. 
Our progress downward, at each revolution, was slow 
but very perceptible. 

Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived that 
our boat was not the only object in the embrace of the 
whirl. Both above and below us were visible fragments 
of vessels, large masses of building timber, and trunks 
of trees, with many smaller articles, such as pieces of 
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house furniture, broken boxes, barrels, and staves. I 
have already described the unnatural curiosity 7 which 
had taken the place of my original terrors. It appeared 
to grow upon me as I drew nearer and nearer to my 
dreadful doom. 

I now began to watch with a strange interest the 
numerous things that floated in our company. I must 
have been delirious; for I even sought amusement in 
speculating upon the relative velocities of their several 
descents toward the foam below. 

"This fir tree," I found myself at one time saying, 
"will certainly be the next thing that takes the awful 
plunge and disappears ; " and then I was disappointed to 
find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant ship overtook 
it and went down before. At length, after making 
several guesses of this nature, and being deceived in all, 
this fact, the fact of my invariable miscalculation, set 
me upon a train of reflection that made my limbs again 
tremble and my heart beat heavily once more. 

It was not a new terror that thus affected me, but the 
dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose partly 
from memory and partly from present observation. I 
called to mind the great variety of buoyant matter that 
strewed the coast of Lofoden, having been absorbed and 
then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. By far the 
greater number of the articles were shattered in a most 
extraordinary way, — so chafed and roughened as to have 
the appearance of being stuck full of splinters, — but then 
I distinctly recollected that there were some of them 
which were not disfigured at all. 
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Now I could not account for this difference except by- 
supposing that the roughened fragments were the only- 
ones which had been completely absorbed, — that the 
others had entered the whirl at so late a period of the 
tide or for some reason had descended so slowly after 
entering, that they did not reach the bottom before the 
turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case might 
be. I conceived it possible, in either instance, that they 
might be thus whirled up again to the level of the ocean, 
without undergoing the fate of those which had been 
drawn in more early or absorbed more rapidly. 

I made, also, three important observations. The first 
was, that, as a general rule, the larger the bodies were, the 
more rapid the descent ; the second, that, between two 
masses of equal extent, the one spherical and the other of 
any other shape, the superiority in speed of descent was 
with the sphere ; the third, that, between two masses of 
equal size, the one cylindrical and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more slowly. 

Since my escape, I have had several conversations on 
this subject with an old schoolmaster of the district ; and 
it was from him that I learned the use of the words " cyl- 
inder" and "sphere." He explained to me — although I 
have forgotten the explanation — how what I observed 
was, in fact, the natural consequence of the forms of the 
floating fragments, and showed me how it happened that 
a cylinder swimming in a vortex offered more resistance 
to its suction and was drawn in with greater difficulty 
than an equally bulky body of any form whatever. 

There was one startling circumstance which went a 
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great way in enforcing these observations and rendering 
me anxious to turn them to account, and this was that, at 
every revolution, we passed something like a barrel or 
else the yard or the mast of a vessel ; while many of these 
things, which had been on our level when I first opened 
my eyes upon the wonders of the whirlpool, were now 
high up above us and seemed to have moved but little 
from their original station. 

I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to lash 
myself securely to the water cask upon which I now held, 
to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw myself with 
it into the water. I attracted my brother's attention by 
signs, pointed to the floating barrels that came near us, 
and did everything in my power to make him understand 
what I was about to do. 

I thought at length that he comprehended my design ; 
but, whether this was the case or not, he shook his head 
despairingly, and refused to move from his station by the 
ringbolt. It was impossible to reach him ; the emergency 
admitted of no delay ; and so, with a bitter struggle, I re- 
signed him to his fate, fastened myself to the cask by 
means of the lashings which secured it to the counter, and 
precipitated myself with it into the sea, without another 
moment's hesitation. 

The result was precisely what I had hoped it might be. 
As it is myself who now tell you this tale, — as you see 
that I did escape, and as you are already in possession of 
the mode in which this escape was effected, and must there- 
fore anticipate all that I have farther to say, — I^will 
bring my story quickly to conclusion. It might have 
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been an hour or thereabout, after ray quitting the smack, 
when, having descended to a vast distance beneath me, it 
made three or four wild gyrations in rapid succession, and, 
bearing my loved brother with it, plunged headlong, at 
once and forever, into the chaos of foam below. 

The barrel to which I was attached sunk very little 
farther than half the distance between the bottom of the 
gulf and the spot at which I leaped overboard, before a 
great change took place in the character of the whirlpool. 
The slope of the sides of the vast funnel became momently 
less and less steep. The gyrations of the whirl grew 
gradually less and less violent. By degrees, the froth 
and the rainbow disappeared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to uprise. The sky was clear, the winds 
had gone down, and the full moon was setting radiantly 
in the west, when I found myself on the surface of the 
ocean, in full view of the shores of Lofoden, and above 
the spot where the pool of the Moskoe-strom had been. 
It was the hour of the slack, but the sea still heaved in 
mountainous waves from the effects of the hurricane. 

I was borne violently into the channel of the Strom, 
and in a few minutes was hurried down the coast into the 
" grounds " of the fishermen. A boat picked me up — 
exhausted from fatigue — and, now that the danger was 
removed, speechless from the memory of its horror. 

Those who drew me on board were my old mates and 
daily companions, but they knew me no more than they 
would have known a traveler from the spirit land. My 
hair, which had been raven black the day before, was as 
white as you see it now. They say, too, that the whole 
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expression of my countenance had changed. I told them 
my story ; they did not believe it. I now tell it to you, 
and I can scarcely expect you to put more faith in it than 
did the merry fishermen of Lofoden. 



THE RAVEN 

By Edgar Allan Poe 



Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak 

and weary, 
Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten 

lore, — 
While I pondered, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 

tapping, . 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber 

door. 
" 'Tis some visitor," I muttered, " tapping at my chamber 

door : 

Only this and nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon 

the floor. 
Eagerly I wished the morrow ; — vainly I had sought to 

borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow — sorrow for the lost 

Lenore, 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore : 

Nameless here for evermore. 
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And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple 

curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt 

before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood 

repeating, 
"'Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door, 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber 

door: 

This it is and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger; hesitating then no 
longer, 

" Sir," said I, " or madam, truly your forgiveness I im- 
plore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came 
rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber 
door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you — " here I opened 
wide the door : — 

Darkness there and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there 

wondering, fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 

dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken and the stillness gave no 

token, 
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And the only word there spoken was the whispered 

word, " Lenore ? " 
This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 

" Lenore " : 

Merely this and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me 

burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping somewhat louder than 

before. 
" Surely," said I, " surely that is something at my window 

lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore ; 
Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery explore : 
'Tis the wind and nothing more." 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt 

and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he ; not a minute stopped or 

stayed he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber 

door : 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber 

door: 

Perched and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebon bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling 
By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it 
wore, — 
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"Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou," I said, 

" art sure no craven, 
Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the 

nightly shore : 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the night's Plutonian 

shore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

Much I marveled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 

plainly, 
Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore : 
For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 
Ever yet was blest with seeing bird above -his chamber 

door, 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber 

door, 

With such name as "Nevermore." 

But the Raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 
only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did out- 
pour. 

Nothing further then he uttered, not a feather then he 
fluttered, 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, " Other friends have 
flown before ; 

On the morrow he will leave me, as my Hopes have flown 
before." 

Then the bird said, "Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
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" Doubtless," said I, " what it utters is its only stock and 

store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 

Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden 

bore : 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ' Never — nevermore.' " 

But the Raven still beguiling all my fancy into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird and 

bust and door ; 
Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore, 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous 

bird of yore 

. Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom's 
core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease re- 
clining 

On the cushion's velvet lining that the lamplight gloated 
o'er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight gloat- 
ing o'er 

She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 

Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 
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Swung by seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted 

floor. 
"Wretch," I cried, "thy God hath lent thee — by these 

angels He hath sent thee — 
Respite, respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Le- 

nore ! 
Quaff, oh, quaff this kind nepenthe and forget the lost 

Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, " Nevermore ! " 

" Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil ! prophet still, if bird 
or devil ! 

Whether Tempter sent or whether tempest tossed thee 
here ashore, 

Desolate yet all undaunted, on this desert land en- 
chanted, 

On this home by Horror haunted — tell me truly, I im- 
plore : 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? — tell me, tell me, I 
implore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

" Prophet ! " said I, " thing of evil — prophet still, if bird 

or devil ! 
By that Heaven that bends above us, by that God we both 

adore, 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant 

Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name 

Lenore — 
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Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

" Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend ! " I 

shrieked, upstarting: 
" Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian 

shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hast 

spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken ! quit the bust above my 

door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 

off my door ! " 

Quoth the Raven, "Nevermore." 

And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is 

sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon's that is 

dreaming, 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming throws his shadow 

on the floor : 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 

the floor 

Shall be lifted — nevermore ! 



The primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 

The charities that soothe and heal and bless 

Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. — Wordsworth 



EDGAR ALLAN POE 

1809-1849 
An American Poet, Critic, and Story-writeh 

He wrote " The Bells," " The Raven," " Annabel Lee," " Ula- 
lume," and other poems; "TheOold Bug," "The Fall of the 
House of Usher," "The Purloined Letter," and other short 
stories. 

Read "The Bells," "Annabel Lee," "The Gold Bug," "A 
Descent into the Maelstrom," and other poems and tales. 

"The most original American genius." — Tennysos 

" Whatever may be said as to the narrowness of Poe's genius, 
— if a genius can be called narrow that has exerted itself pow- 
erfully in the spheres of poetry, romance, and criticism, — it 
cannot be safely denied that he is the most original of our 
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poets, save Whitman, and the most artistic of them all. He 
h^s extracted from a difficult language melodies precisely sim- 
ilar to none and rarely surpassed." — W. P. Trent 

Set entirely apart from the cheerful, well-ordered ca- 
reers of our other American authors is that of Edgar 
Allan Poe, whom many critics esteem the greatest genius 
of them all. Born in Boston, he had no part nor lot with 
the New England group of authors, — Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes, and Emerson ; making his manhood 
home in New York, he did not belong to the Knicker- 
bocker group which embraced Irving, Cooper, and Bry- 
ant. By ancestry and by temperament he was a 
Southerner. 

His forefathers dwelt in reality in the Italian gardens 
and ancient castles in which his fancy reveled. From 
Italy to France, thence to England, Wales, and Ireland 
they came, and finally his great-grandfather emigrated to 
America and settled in Maryland. David Poe, the poet's 
father, went on the stage and married an actress. After 
some years of wandering and poverty, he and his wife 
died, both in the same year, leaving three children to the 
charity of the world. 

Edgar, the second of the three, was adopted by Mr. 
John Allan, a wealthy tobacco merchant of Richmond, 
Virginia. He was a handsome, precocious boy, petted 
and indulged by his childless foster parents. At dinner 
parties he was often called in to recite for the guests, and 
was rewarded with praise, bonbons, and wine. At summer 
resorts the daintily dressed lad with his pony and dogs 
became a well-known figure. 
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At the age of seven he went abroad with the Allans 
and was left for four years at an English school. His 
memories of this place are embodied in " William Wil- 
son," one of his most striking tales. In 1820 he returned 
with the Allans to Richmond, and was sent to an acad- 
emy, where he was the leader in French and Latin classes, 
in debates and verse contests, as well as in athletic sports. 
But even these early days were darkened by the sensitive, 
morbid temper which increased with the passing years. 

From the Richmond academy Edgar Allan, as he was 
then called, went to the University of Virginia. He was 
a successful, talented student, but he led the reckless and 
dissipated life which was the student fashion of the day. 
Mr. Allan refused to pay his gambling debts and gave 
him a place in the countingroom. 

Edgar, unwilling to settle down to office drudgery, left 
his foster father's house and became a homeless wanderer. 
The history of those years, sealed in his proud reserve, 
went down to the grave with him. We only know that 
he provided for his immediate needs by a volume of verse 
which gave little earnest of his future achievements, and 
that he served in the army under an assumed name. 

Three years later he was reconciled to his foster father, 
who secured him an appointment to West Point. But he 
soon tired of the round of cadet life, and so neglected his 
duties that he was expelled. Mr. Allan's patience was 
now exhausted. Edgar resigned his name and the hope 
of inheriting his fortune, and, poor and friendless, set forth 
to struggle for daily bread with the world, — a world 
which so often gives to genius, instead of bread, a stone. 
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In 1833 he won his first pecuniary success, a prize of 
a hundred dollars from a Baltimore paper for his tale, 
"A MS. found in a Bottle." This brought him into no- 
tice, and led to his being made editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger. 

Poe soon severed his connection with this magazine, 
and with his child- wife and her mother, Mrs. Clemm, 
went to New York to try his hand at journalism there. 
He published about this time " The Narrative of Arthur 
Gordon Pym," a tale purporting to be an account of the 
voyage of a sailor who reached the eighty-fourth parallel 
of south latitude. Scenes as marvelous as those of the 
" Arabian Nights " are described with such minute realism 
that the book was seriously spoken of in some English 
papers as " a recent American contribution to geographi- 
cal science." 

He published, in 1840, a volume called " Tales of the 
Arabesque and Grotesque," in which were included some 
of his finest tales. In 1842 he won another hundred-dol- 
lar prize for " The Gold Bug," one of the best of his short 
stories, which hinges on a cipher revealing the where- 
abouts of a pirate treasure-hoard. 

In a letter written about this time he gives a vivid 
picture of himself. " I am excessively slothful and won- 
derfully industrious by fits. There are epochs when any 
kind of mental exercise is torture, when nothing yields 
me pleasure but solitary communion with the mountains 
and the woods, — the 6 altars ' of Byron. I have thus 
rambled and dreamed away whole months, and awake, at 
last, to a sort of mania for composition. Then I scribble 
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all day and read all night, so long as the disease endures. 
... I am not ambitious unless negatively. I now and 
then feel stirred up to excel a fool, merely because I hate to 
let a fool imagine that he may excel me. . . . My life has 
been whim, impulse, passion, a longing for solitude, a scorn 
of all things present in an earnest desire for the future." 

In 1845 " The Raven " appeared in a New York paper 
and won immediate fame at home and abroad. But "un- 
merciful disaster " followed the author during his few 
remaining days. His beautiful, beloved young wife was 
dying with consumption, fading day by day before his 
eyes, while he was powerless to give her the com'forts, 
almost the necessaries, of life. He left New York, hoping 
that country air would benefit her health, and in a cottage 
at Fordham, bare as poverty could make it, but exquisite 
in neatness and refinement, her last days were spent. 

Mrs. Clemm was with her children in all their wander- 
ings, and so far as possible put herself between them and 
the rough edges of the world. She ordered domestic 
affairs, she interviewed publishers for the proud, wayward 
poet, she proved by a thousand acts of devoted self-sacri- 
fice her "more than a mother love." Whatever his fail- 
ings, she clung to him, loved him, cared for him, and 
believed in him to the very last. 

His wife's death was followed by his own illness. As 
soon as his health would permit, he undertook a lecturing 
tour, which was a failure, and composed a prose poem, 
" Eureka," which was unsuccessful. He grew more bitter 
and reckless, and in 1849, on a calm Sabbath morning, his 
life ended in a Baltimore hospital. 
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As a critic Poe is severe, sometimes savagely so, but 
just and impartial when uninfluenced by personal feeling. 

As a poet he is original and unique, and there is no 
other author with so great and enduring a fame founded 
on so small a body of verse. He produced a handful of 
lyrics, so melodious that they have the charm of music. 

But as a prose writer, also, Poe stands easily master 
in a field of his own. He pictured in tales, hardly equaled 
in imaginative power, scenes of mystery and horror. He 
wrote some tales of wonderful ingenuity, and described 
with a minute realism, unsurpassed even by De Foe, 
scenes as marvelous as those of the " Arabian Nights." 



Through many a night of want and woe 

His frenzied spirit wandered wild, 
Till kind disaster laid him low, 

Arid love reclaimed its wayward child. 
Through many a year his fame has grown 

Like midnight, vast ; like starlight, sweet, — 
Till now his genius fills a throne, 

And homage makes his realm complete. 

— William Winter 



THE PRODIGAL SON 

From the Gospel of St. Luke 

A certain man had two sons : 

And the younger of them said to his. father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And 
he divided unto them his living. 
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And not many days after, the younger son gathered all 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and 
there wasted his substance with* riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine 
in that land ; and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
that the swine did eat : and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, How many hired 
servants of my father's have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger ! 

I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy son: make 
me as one of thy hired servants. 

And he arose and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had com- 
passion, and ran, and fell on his neck and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. 

But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the 
best robe and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet : 

And bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and let us 
eat and be merry : 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost, and is found. 
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THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Holmes was an American physician and author. He was 
born in Massachusetts in 1809, and died in 1894. His best- 
known prose work is " The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table," 
in which are found " The Chambered Nautilus," " The Deacon's 
Masterpiece," and others of his finest poems. 

You will enjoy reading the "Autocrat" and some of Dr. 
Holmes's poems, — among others, " Grandmother's Story of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill " and " Old Ironsides." 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purple wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And everv chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
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Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no 
more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn. 

While on my ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that 
sings : — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low- vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea ! 



MRS. PRIMROSE'S SCHEMES 

From "The Vicar op Wakefield," by Oliver Goldsmith 
(See biographical sketch on page 221) 

I 

Toward the end of the week we received a card from 
the town ladies, in which, with their compliments, they 
hoped to see all our family at church the Sunday following. 
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All Saturday morning I could perceive, in consequence 
of this, my wife and daughters in close conference together, 
and now and then glancing at me with looks that betrayed 
a latent plot. To be sincere, I had strong suspicions that 
some absurd proposal was preparing for appearing with 
splendor the next day. 

In the evening they began their operations in a very regu- 
lar manner, and my wife undertook to conduct the siege. 

After tea, when I seemed in spirits, she began thus, 
" I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shall have a great deal of 
good company at our church to-morrow." 

" Perhaps we may, my dear," returned I, " though you 
need be under no uneasiness about that; you shall have 
a sermon whether there be or not." 

" That is what I expect," returned she ; " but I think, 
my dear, we ought to appear there as decently as possible, 
for who knows what may happen ? " 

" Your precautions," replied I, " are highly commend- 
able. A decent behavior and appearance in church is 
what charms me. We should be devout and humble, 
cheerful and serene." 

" Yes," cried she, " I know that ; but I mean we should 
go there in as proper a manner as possible, not altogether 
like the scrubs about us." 

"You are quite right, my dear," returned I, "and I 
was going to make the very same proposal. The proper 
manner of going is to go there as early as possible, to 
have time for meditation before the service begins." 

"Pooh, Charles," interrupted she, "all that is very 
true ; but not what I would be at. I mean, we should go 
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there genteelly. You know the church is two miles off, 
and I protest I don't like to see my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking, and 
looking for all the world as if they had been winners at 
a smock race. 

" Now, my dear, my proposal is this : there are our two 
plow horses, the colt that has been in our family these 
nine years, and his companion Blackberry, that has 
scarcely done an earthly thing for this month past. They 
are both grown fat and lazy. Why should not they do 
something as well as we ? And let me tell you, when 
Moses has trimmed them a little, they will cut a very 
tolerable figure." 

To this proposal I objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry conveyance, 
as Blackberry was wall-eyed and the colt wanted a tail ; 
that they had never been broken to the rein, but had a 
hundred vicious tricks ; and that we had but one saddle 
and pillion in the whole house. All these objections, 
however, were overruled ; so that I was obliged to comply. 

The next morning I perceived them not a little busy in 
collecting such materials as might be necessary for the 
expedition ; but as I found it would be a business of 
time, I walked on to the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow. I waited near an hour in the reading- 
desk for their arrival ; but not finding them come as ex- 
pected, I was obliged to begin, and went through the 
service, not without some uneasiness at finding them 
absent. This was increased when all was finished, and 
no appearance of the family. 
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I therefore walked back by the horseway, which was 
five miles round, though the footway was but two, and 
when I got halfway home perceived the procession march- 
ing slowly forward towards the church, — my son, my wife 
and the two little ones exalted on one horse, and my two 
daughters upon the other. I demanded the cause of their 
delay ; but I soon found by their looks they had met 
with a thousand misfortunes on the road. 

The horses had at first refused to move from the door, 
till Mr. Burchell was kind enough to beat them forward 
for about two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the 
straps of my wife's pillion broke down, and they were 
obliged to stop to repair them before they could proceed. 

After that, one of the horses took it into his head to 
stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could prevail 
with him to proceed. He was just recovering from this 
dismal situation when I found them : but perceiving 
everything safe, I own their present mortification did not 
much displease me, as it would give me many opportuni- 
ties of future triumph, and teach my daughters more 

humility. . . . 

ii 

As we were now to hold up our heads a little higher in 
the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, which was 
grown old, at a neighboring fair, and buy us a horse that 
would carry single or double upon an occasion, and make 
a pretty appearance at church or upon a visit. This at 
first I opposed stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. 
However, as I weakened, my antagonists gained strength, 
till at last it was resolved to part with him. 
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As the fair happened on the following day, I had inten- 
tions of going myself ; but my wife persuaded me that I 
had got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her to per- 
mit me from home. 

"No, my dear," said she, "our son Moses is a discreet 
boy, and can buy and sell to very good advantage ; you 
know all our great bargains are of his purchasing. He 
always stands out and higgles, and actually tires them 
till he gets a bargain." 

As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him with this commission ; and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming his hair, brush- 
ing his buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. 

The business of the toilet being over, we had at last the 
satisfaction of seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a 
deal box before him to bring home groceries in. He had 
on a coat made of that cloth they call thunder and light- 
ning, which, though grown too short, was much too good 
to be thrown away. His waistcoat was of gosling green, 
and his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. 
We all followed him several paces from the door, bawling 
after him, "Good luck, good luck ! " till we could see him 
no longer. . . . 

As night came on, I began to wonder what could keep 
our son so long at the fair. 

" Never mind our son," cried my wife, " depend upon 
it, he knows what he is about. I'll warrant we'll never 
see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen him buy 
such bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you a good 
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story about that, that will make you split your sides with 
laughing. — But as I live, yonder comes Moses, without a 
horse, and the box at his back." . 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the deal box, which he had strapped round his 
shoulders like a peddler. 

" Welcome, welcome, Moses ; well, my boy, what have 
you brought us from the fair ? " 

" I have brought you myself," cried Moses, with a sly 
look, and resting the box on the dresser. 

" Ah, Moses," cried my wife, " that we know, but where 
is the horse ? " 

" I have sold him," cried Moses, " for three pounds, five 
shillings, and twopence." 

" Well done, my good boy," returned she, " I knew you 
would touch them off. Between ourselves, three pounds, 
five shillings, and twopence is no bad day's work. Come, 
let us have it then." 

" I have brought back no money," cried Moses again. 
" I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is," pulling 
out a bundle from his breast : " here they are, a gross of 
green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen cases." 

" A gross of green spectacles ! " repeated my wife in a 
faint voice. "And you have parted with the colt, and 
brought us back nothing but a gross of green paltry 
spectacles ! " 

" Dear mother," cried the boy, " why won't you listen to 
reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I should not 
have bought them. The silver rims alone will sell for 
double the money." 
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" A fig for the silver rims ! " cried my wife, in a passion, 
u I dare swear they won't sell for above half the money at 
the rate of broken silver, five shillings an ounce." 

"You need be under no uneasiness," cried I, "about 
selling the rims ; for they are not worth sixpence, for I 
perceive they are only copper varnished over." 

"What," cried my wife, "not silver, the rims not 
silver ! " 

"No," cried I, "no more silver than your saucepan." 

" And so," returned she, " we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such 
trumpery ! The blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
should have known his company better." 

" There, my dear," cried I, " you are wrong ; he should 
not have known them at all." 

"Marry, hang the idiot," returned she, "to bring me 
such stuff ; if I had them I would throw them into the 
fire." 

" There again you are wrong, my dear," cried I ; " for 
though they be copper, we will keep them by us, as 
copper spectacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 
He now saw that he had indeed been imposed upon by a 
prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, had marked 
him for an easy prey. I therefore asked the circum- 
stances of his deception. He sold the horse, it seems, 
and walked the fair in search of another. A reverend 
looking man brought him to a tent, under pretense of hav- 
ing one to sell. 
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" Here," continued Moses, " we met another man, very 
well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon 
these, saying that he wanted money and would dispose 
of them for a third of the value. The first gentleman, 
who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy 
them and cautioned me not to let so good an offer pass. 
I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him up as 
finely as they did me, and so at last we were persuaded to 
buy the two gross between us." 



SCENES FROM "THE DESERTED VILLAGE" 

By Oliver Goldsmith 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening's close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There, as I passed with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from below ; 
The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school, 
The watchdog's voice that bayed the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind, — 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade, 
And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail, 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread, 
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For all the blooming flueh of life is fled. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change, his place : 

Unpracticed he to fawn, or seek for power 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize — 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there and had his claim allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire and talked the night away, — 

Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guest, the good man learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
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And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side ; 

But in his duty prompt, at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed, where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 

The reverend champion stood : at his control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church with meek and unaffected grace 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

The service passed, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

Even children followed, with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleased him and their cares distressed. 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 

As some tall cliff, that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 
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Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 

With blossomed furze unprofitably gay, 

There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

The village all declared how much he knew ; 

'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too, 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge. 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thundering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around, — 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But passed is all his fame : the very spot, 

Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 



My crown is in my heart not on my head ; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian stones, 

Nor to be seen ; my crown is called content. — Shakespbabb 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH 

172S-1774 
An English Post, Novelist, Essayist, and Dramatist 

He wrote "The Vicar of Wakefield," "The Good-natured 
Man," " She Stoops to Conquer," " The Deserted Village," 
" The Traveler," and other poems, besides several histories 
and many essays. 

Read "The Vicar of Wakefield" and "The Deserted Vil- 
lage " ; read, also, Irving's " Life of Goldsmith." 

"The most beloved of English writers." — Thackeray 

" There have been many greater writers ; but perhaps no 
writer was ever more uniformly agreeable. His style was 
always pure and easy, and on proper occasions pointed and 
energetic. His narratives were always amusing, his descrip- 
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tions always grotesque, his humor rich and joyous, yet not 
without an occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About every- 
thing that he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain 
natural grace and decorum." — Macaulay 

Charles Goldsmith, a clergyman in a secluded Irish 
village, was " passing rich on forty pounds a year," when, 
in 1728, his son Oliver was born. Before the child was 
two years old, a better living, worth nearly two hundred 
pounds a year, rewarded the good parson for his virtues 
and his toils; and the family removed to the pleasant 
hamlet of Lissoy. 

There little Oliver went to the village school to a 
master who professed to teach nothing but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But Oliver learned besides many 
a song and ballad, many a tale of ghosts and fairies. He 
grew up to be a shy, awkward, blundering boy, his face 
disfigured by the deep marks left by a severe attack of 
smallpox. He was a target for the fun of his cruel seniors, 
though he sometimes retorted in sharp wit on those who 
laughed at his ugly face or his uncouth movements. 

At the age of seventeen Oliver became a sizar at 
Trinity College, Dublin. A sizar was a student who 
paid nothing for food and tuition and little for lodging. 
He had to do much servile work, such as sweeping the 
courts, carrying dishes up from the kitchen, and waiting 
on the upper students. His dress — a coarse, black, 
sleeveless gown, and a red cap — marked his inferiority. 
The one advantage of the position, the opportunity for 
a good education, was neglected by Goldsmith, and most 
of his associates regarded him as a stupid, idle fellow. 
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While yet at college he began to taste the sweets of 
authorship, writing street ballads, which he sold to a 
printer for five shillings apiece. He was fond of stealing 
out at night to hear them sung, and to watch their ready 
sale in the streets. Seldom, however, when he sold a new 
ballad, did he carry his five shillings home. A share of 
the money was sure to go to the beggars by whom he 
was beset. Thus early did Goldsmith's good nature and 
improvidence show themselves. 

Being disliked and discouraged by his tutors, he grew 
idler than ever. He took part in frolics and got into 
scrapes. He tried for a scholarship and failed. He ran 
away from college, and was carried back by his brother, 
who tried to supply the place of their father, now dead. 
At last Oliver took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, with- 
out any mark of distinction. 

He then went home and spent two years at his mother's 
little cottage, undecided as to what profession he should 
follow. At one time he studied for the ministry, next he 
turned to law; then he fixed on medicine, and went to 
Edinburgh to study. But he was better known among 
his classmates as a good story-teller and a singer of capital 
songs than for any distinction he earned in the classrooms. 

After spending two winters in the Scottish capital, he 
went to Leyden, a university town in the Netherlands, 
where he lived chiefly by teaching English. His careless, 
improvident habits still clung to him. Once when he 
was in great need he borrowed some money from a friend, 
and spent nearly the whole of it on some rare tulip roots 
as a present for his uncle in Ireland. 
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Then he left Leyden " with a guinea in his pocket, but 
one shirt to his back, and a flute in his hand," to make 
the tour of Europe. He would trudge all day on foot, 
and at night play merry tunes on his flute before a peas- 
ant's cottage to earn a supper and a bed. For a time he 
acted as companion or tutor to a rich young man who was 
traveling on the Continent. 

After twelve months' wandering through Flanders, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, he made his 
way to London. There began that struggle in its troubled 
waters which closed only with his life. He made a vain 
effort to gain a footing in the profession of medicine, and 
then became an usher in- a school — a position in which 
he was far from happy. 

At thirty, having failed in all attempts to establish 
himself in a profession, Goldsmith made his home in a 
miserable London square called Green Arbor. He had a 
dirty garret room, furnished with a mean bed and a single 
wooden chair ; but soon his own distress was forgotten in 
the woes of others. Four days after taking up his abode 
here he hurried out to pawn the clothes he had bought on 
the security of a friend, in order to help his landlady, 
whose husband had just been arrested for debt. 

Goldsmith was always ready to help the suffering, even 
beyond his means. At one time he was called in, as a 
physician, to prescribe for a poor man. With ready sym- 
pathy Goldsmith saw that the needs of the family were 
those of poverty even more than of illness. He gave the 
man's wife a small box in which he told her she would 
find the medicine for her husband, with directions as to 
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its use. When the box was opened it was found to con- 
tain some silver coins — all the ready money Goldsmith 
had — with the prescription, "To be taken as often as 
necessity requires." 

In his garret room in London Goldsmith wrote many 
witty and graceful papers, reviews, and essays. From it 
he sent to a periodical a series of charming letters pur- 
porting to describe a Chinaman's impressions of English 
life. These letters were afterwards republished under the 
title of " The Citizen of the World " ; and if the hack of 
Green Arbor Court had produced nothing else, they would 
have entitled him to a high place among English classics. 

Encouraged by his literary success, Goldsmith left his 
garret for better quarters in Wine Office Court, and there 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson ate his first supper at Gold- 
smith's table. Johnson, in honor of the occasion, went 
through the unusual ceremonies of powdering his wig 
and putting on clean linen. 

Even more memorable was another visit which Gold- 
smith received from Johnson, three years later, in a coun- 
try lodging where he had taken refuge from the din and 
dinginess of London. Early one morning he sent an 
urgent message begging Johnson to come to him immedi- 
ately. Guessing the source of his trouble, Johnson sent 
a guinea by the messenger, and himself followed as soon 
as possible. 

He found that poor Goldsmith had, by order of his 
landlady, been arrested for his rent. On a table stood a 
bottle of wine, — proof that the guinea had been received, 
— which Johnson wisely corked before he began to dis- 
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cuss what was to be done. Presently Goldsmith produced 
a manuscript, saying that he had written a novel, " The 
Vicar of Wakefield," which he thought might be made to 
pay his debt. Johnson glanced over the story, then took 
it to a bookseller, to whom he sold it for sixty pounds. 
So for the present the necessities of the improvident au- 
thor were relieved. 

" The Vicar of Wakefield " lay in the publisher's hands 
unpublished and little regarded for more than a year. In 
the meantime Goldsmith won fame by his noble poem, 
"The Traveler." Johnson said of it that "there had 
not been so fine a poem since Pope's time " ; and a sister 
of Reynolds, the artist, after hearing it read, said that 
she "would never more think Dr. Goldsmith ugly," so 
lovely and lovable did the poem show the spirit to be that 
dwelt under his rough skin and his coarse, blunt features. 

The fame won by this poem was increased by the publi- 
cation of his novel, which at once took the place it has 
since held as an English classic. " The Vicar of Wake- 
field" is the story of Dr. Primrose, a simple-minded, 
earnest English clergyman, and his family. The good 
vicar lost his fortune and underwent many trials, but at last 
his virtues gave him a happy issue out of all his troubles. 

The great charm of " The Vicar of Wakefield " is its 
exquisite naturalness ; it is full of the soft sunshine and 
tender beauty of domestic life. It was colored with the 
hues of childhood's memories, and the central figure in 
the group of shadows from the past that came to cheer 
the poor London author in his garret was that of his 
dead father. Dr. Charles Goldsmith was the original of 
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Dr. Primrose in " The Vicar of Wakefield," and also of 
the Man in Black of " The Citizen of the World," and the 
preacher of "The Deserted Village." 

A few years later Goldsmith wrote a comedy, "The 
Good-natured Man," which brought him nearly five hun- 
dred pounds, although it was not a success on the stage. 
With characteristic improvidence he scattered his profits 
to the winds. He took fine chambers, furnished them 
handsomely, and gave expensive dinners and suppers. He 
was much with Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Garrick, and 
other famous men of the day, and he lived far beyond his 
means. He loved society, although he always made a 
poor appearance in it. His tongue lacked the grace of 
his pen, and he remained, as he had been from boyhood, 
the butt of good-natured ridicule. A wit of the day thus 
described him in a mock epitaph : — 

" Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll." 

In 1770 appeared Goldsmith's finest poem, "The De- 
serted Village," which won immediate and complete suc- 
cess. Like " The Vicar of Wakefield," this exquisite poem 
is full of recollections of early years and scenes. The 
village, " sweet Auburn," was that hamlet of Lissoy where 
his boyhood was spent, and most of the characters de- 
scribed are portraits from life. 

Goldsmith's fame was now at its highest. But debt 
held him fast in its terrible talons. He worked on, but 
he had to trade on the future, to draw heavy advances 
from his booksellers, in order to meet the wants of the 
hour. His "History of England," his "History of the 
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Earth and Animated Nature," his "Histories of Greece 
and Rome," were merely the means of paying off old 
debts and of contracting new ones. These histories con- 
veyed in Goldsmith's clear, flowing language the informa- 
tion more dryly given elsewhere. They were not always 
accurate, for he often wrote about subjects of which he 
knew but little ; but their pleasant style made them 
popular. 

" She Stoops to Conquer," his second and most success- 
ful comedy, appeared in 1773, and holds its place on the 
stage to-day as one of the best specimens of old English 
comedy. 

His hands were full of unfinished work and he was still 
overwhelmed with debt, when an old illness seized him. 
Low fever set in. He took medicine against the advice 
of his doctors, and died after nine days' illness. His 
last hours were clouded with the memory of his reckless 
life and of his foolish, thriftless ways. 

His friends found in his character much to love, but 
little to respect. " He was so generous he quite forgot 
to be just ; he forgave injuries so readily that he might 
be said to invite them ; and was so liberal to beggars 
that he had nothing left for his tailor and his butcher." 
But whatever the failings of the man, the author is one 
of the foremost figures of a brilliant age. His poems, 
his essays, his comedies, his one great story, have taken 
enduring rank among the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture. 
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NANTAUQUAS COMES TO THE RESCUE 

Br Mary Johnston 

Miss Johnston is a Virginian who has won popularity by 
her historical romances, " Prisoners of Hope," " To Have and 
to Hold," and " Audrey." 

" To Have and to Hold," from which this selection is taken, 
is a tale of colonial Virginia. Nantauquas, the young war 
chief who rescued Captain Percy and Diccon from their Indian 
captors, was the brother of Pocahontas. 

I 

Suddenly, in the first gray dawn, as at a trumpet's 
call, the village awoke. From the long, communal houses 
poured forth men, women, and children ; fires sprang up, 
dispersing the mist, and a commotion arose through the 
length and breadth of the place. The women made haste 
with their cooking, and bore maize cakes and broiled fish 
to the warriors who sat on the ground in front of the 
royal lodge. Diccon and I were loosed, brought without, 
and allotted our share of the food. We ate sitting side 
by side with our captors, and Diccon, with a great cut 
across his head, seized the Indian girl who brought him 
his platter of fish, and pulling her down beside him kissed 
her soundly, whereat the maid seemed not ill pleased and 
the warriors laughed. 

In the usual order of things, the meal over, tobacco 
should have followed. But now not a pipe was lit, and 
the women made haste to take away the platters and- to 
get all things in readiness. The werowance of the Pas- 
paheghs rose to his feet, cast aside his mantle, and began 
to speak. He was a man in the prime of life, of a great 
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figure, strong as a Susquehannock, and a savage, cruel 
and crafty beyond measure. Over his breast, stained with 
strange figures, hung a chain of small bones, and the 
scalp locks of his enemies fringed his moccasins. His tribe 
being the nearest to Jamestown, and in frequent alterca- 
cation with us, I had heard him speak many times, and 
knew his power over the passions of his people. No player 
could be more skillful in gesture and expression, no poet 
more nice in the choice of words, no general more quick 
to raise a wild enthusiasm in the soldiers to whom he 
called. All Indians are eloquent, but this savage was a 
leader among them. 

He spoke now to some effect. Commencing with a day 
in the moon of blossoms when for the first time winged 
canoes brought white men into the Powhatan, he came 
down through year after year to the present hour, ceased, 
and stood in silence, regarding his triumph. It was com- 
plete. In its wild excitement the village was ready then 
and there to make an end of us, who had sprung to our 
feet and stood with our backs against a great bay tree, 
facing the maddened throng. 

So mucli the best for us would it be if the tomahawks 
left the hands that were drawn back to tjirow, if the 
knives that were flourished in our faces should be buried 
to the haft in our hearts, that we courted death, striving 
with word and look to infuriate our executioners to the 
point of forgetting their former purpose in the lust for 
instant vengeance. It was not to be. The werowance 
spoke again, pointing to the hills with the black houses 
upon them, dimly seen through the mist. A moment, and 
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the hands clenched upon the weapons fell ; another, and 
we were upon the march. 

As one man, the village swept through the forest toward 
the rising ground that was but a few bowshots away. 
The young men bounded ahead to make preparation ; but 
the approved warriors and the old men went more sedately, 
and with them walked Diccon and I, as steady of step as 
they. The women and children for the most part brought 
up the rear, though a few impatient hags ran past us, 
calling the men tortoises who would never reach the goal. 
One of these women bore a great burning torch, the flame 
and smoke streaming over her shoulder as she ran. Others 
carried pieces of bark heaped with the slivers of pine of 
which every wigwam has store. 

The sun was yet to rise when we reached a hollow 
amongst the low red hills. Above us were the three long 
houses in which they keep the image of Okee and the 
mummies of their kings. These temples faced the crimson 
east, and the mist was yet about them. Hideous priests, 
painted over with strange devices, the stuffed skins of 
snakes knotted about their heads, in their hands great 
rattles which they shook vehemently, rushed through the 
doors and down the bank to meet us, and began to dance 
around us, contorting their bodies, throwing up their 
afms, and making a hellish noise. Diccon stared at them, 
shrugged his shoulders, and with a grunt of contempt sat 
down upon a fallen tree to watch the enemy's maneuvers. 

The place was a natural amphitheater, well fitted for a 
spectacle. Those Indians who could not crowd into the 
narrow level spread themselves over the rising ground, 
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and looked down with fierce laughter upon the driving of 
the stakes which the young men brought. The women 
and children scattered into the woods beyond the cleft 
between the hills, and returned, bearing great armfuls of 
dry branches. The hollow rang to the exultation of the 
playgoers. Taunting laughter, cries of savage triumph, 
the shaking of the rattles, and the furious beating of two 
great drums combined to make a clamor deafening to 
stupor. And above the hollow was the angry reddening 
of the heavens, and the white mist curling up like smoke. 

I sat down beside Diccon on the log. Beneath it there 
were growing tufts of a pale blue, slender-stemmed flower. 
I plucked a handful of the blossoms, and thought how blue 
they would look against the whiteness of her hand ; then 
dropped them in a sudden shame that in that hour I was 
so little steadfast to things which were not of earth. I 
did not speak to Diccon, nor he to me. There seemed no 
need of speech. In the pandemonium to which the world 
had narrowed, the one familiar, matter-of-course thing 
was that he and I were to die together. 

The stakes were in the ground and painted red, the 
wood properly arranged. The Indian woman who held 
the torch that was to light the pile ran past us, whirling 
the wood around her head to make it blaze more fiercely. 
As she went by she lowered the brand and slowly dragged 
it across my wrists. The beating of the drums suddenly 
ceased, and the loud voices died away. To Indians no 
music is so sweet as the cry of an enemy ; if they have 
wrung it from a brave man who has striven to endure, so 
much the better. They were very still now, because 
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they would not lose so much as a drawing in of the 
breath. 

Seeing that they were coming for us, Diccon and I rose 
to await them. When they were nearly upon us I turned 
to him and held out my hand. 

He made no motion to take it. Instead he stood with 
fixed eyes looking past me and slightly upwards. A sud- 
den pallor had overspread the bronze of his face. 
" There's a verse somewhere," he said in a quiet voice, — 
44 it's in the Bible, I think, — I heard it once long ago, 
before I was lost : 4 1 will look unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.' — Look, sir ! " 

I turned and followed with my eyes the pointing of his 
finger. In front of us the bank rose steeply, bare to the 
summit, — no trees, only the red earth, with here and 
there a low growth of leafless bushes. Behind it was the 
eastern sky. Upon the crest, against the sunrise, stood 
the figure of a man, — an Indian. From one shoulder 
hung an otter skin, and a great bow was in his hand. His 
limbs were bare, and as he stood motionless, bathed in 
the rosy light, he looked like some bronze god, perfect 
fpom the beaded moccasins to the calm, uneager face below 
the feathered headdress. He had but just risen above the 
brow of the hill ; the Indians in the hollow saw him not. 

II 

While Diccon and I stared our tormentors were upon 
us. They came a dozen or more at once, and we had no 
weapons. Two hung upon my arms, while a third laid 
hold of my doublet to rend it from me. An arrow 
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whistled over our heads and stuck into a tree behind us. 
The hands that clutched me dropped, and with a yell the 
busy throng turned their faces in the direction whence 
had come the arrow. 

The Indian who had sent that dart before him was de- 
scending the bank. An instant's breathless hush while 
they stared at the solitary figure; then the dark forms 
bent forward for the rush straightened, and there arose a 
loud cry of recognition. " The son of Powhatan ! The 
son of Powhatan ! " 

He came down the hillside to the level of the hollow, 
the authority of his look and gesture making way for him 
through the crowd that surged this way and that, and 
walked up to us where we stood, hemmed round but no 
longer in the clutch of our enemies. " It was a very big 
wolf this time, Captain Percy," he said. 

"You were never more welcome, Nantauquas," I an- 
swered, — "unless, indeed, the wolf intends making a 
meal of three instead of two." 

He smiled. " The wolf will go hungry to-day." Taking 
my hand in his, he turned to his frowning countrymen. 
" Men of the Pamunkeys ! " he cried, " this is Nantauquas's 
friend, and so the friend of all the tribes that call 
Powhatan 'father.' The fire is not for him nor for his 
servant ; keep it for the Monacans and for the dogs of 
the Long House ! The calumet is for the friend of 
Nantauquas, and the dance of the maidens, the noblest 
buck and the best of the weirs — " 

There was a surging forward of the Indians, and a 
fierce murmur of dissent. The werowance, standing out 
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from the throng, lifted his voice. " There was a time," 
he cried, "when Nantauquas was the panther crouched 
upon the bough above the leader of the herd ; now Nan- 
tauquas is a tame panther and rolls at the white men's feet. 
There was a time when the word of the son of Powhatan 
weighed more than the lives of many dogs such as these, 
but now I know not why we should put out the fire at his 
command. He is war chief no longer, for Opechancanough 
will have no tame panther to lead the tribes. Opechan- 
canough is our head, and Opechancanough kindleth a 
fire indeed. We will give to this one what fuel we 
choose, and to-night Nantauquas may look for the bones 
of the white men." 

He ended, and a great clamor arose. The Paspaheghs 
would have cast themselves upon us again but for a sud- 
den action of the young chief, who had stood motionless, 
with raised head and unmoved face, during the wero- 
wance's bitter speech. Now he flung up his hand, and in 
it was a bracelet of gold carved and twisted like a coiled 
snake and set with a green stone. I had never seen the 
toy before, but evidently others had done so. The ex- 
cited voices fell, and the Indians, Pamunkeys and Paspa- 
heghs alike, stood as though turned to stone. 

Nantauquas smiled coldly. " This day hath Opechan- 
canough made me war chief again. We have smoked the 
peace pipe together — my father's brother and I — in the 
starlight, sitting before his lodge, with the wide marshes 
and the river dark at our feet. Singing birds in the 
forest have been many ; evil tales have they told ; 
Opechancanough has stopped his ears against their false 
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singing. My friends are his friends, my brother is his 
brother, my word is his word : witness the armlet that 
hath no like; that Opechancanough brought with him 
when he came from no man knows where to the land of the 
Powhatans, many Huskanawings ago ; that no white 
men but these have ever seen. Opechancanough is at 
hand ; he comes through the forest with his two hundred 
warriors that are as tall as Susquehannocks and as brave 
as the children of Wahunsonacock. He comes to the 
temples to pray to Kiwassa for a great hunting. Will 
you, when you lie at his feet, that he ask you, * Where is 
the friend of my friend, of my war chief, of the Panther 
who is one with me again ? ' " 

There came a long, deep breath from the Indians, then 
a silence, in which they fell back, slowly and sullenly ; 
whipped hounds, but with the will to break that leash of 
fear. " Hark ! " said Nantauquas, smiling. " I hear Ope- 
chancanough and his warriors coming over the leaves." 

The noise of many footsteps was indeed audible, com- 
ing toward the hollow from the woods beyond. With a 
burst of cries, the priests and the conjurer whirled away 
to bear the welcome of Okee to the royal worshiper, and 
at their heels Went the chief men of the Pamunkeys. 

The werowance of thje Paspaheghs was one that sailed 
with the wind j he listened to the deepening sound, and 
glanced at the son of Powhatan where he stood, calm and 
confident, then smoothed his own countenance and made 
a most pacific speech, in which all the blame of the late 
proceedings was laid upon the singing birds. When he 
had done speaking, the young men tore the stakes from 
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the earth and threw them into a thicket, while the women 
plucked apart the newly kindled fire and flung the brands 
into a little near-by stream, where they went out in a 
cloud- of hissing steam. 

I turned to the Indian who had wrought this miracle. 
44 Art sure it is not a dream, Nantauquas ? " I said. 44 1 
think that Opechancanough would not lift a finger to save 
me from all the deaths the tribes could invent.'' 

44 Opechancanough is very wise," he answered quietly. 
44 He says that now the English will believe in his love 
indeed when they see that he holds dear even one who 
might be called his enemy, who hath spoken against him 
at the Englishmen's council fire. He says that for five 
suns Captain Percy shall feast with Opechancanough, and 
that then he shall be sent back free to Jamestown. He 
thinks that then Captain Percy will not speak against 
him any more, calling his love to the white men only 
words with no good deeds behind." 

He spoke simply out of the nobility of his nature, be- 
lieving his own speech. I that was older, and had more 
knowledge of men and the masks that they wear, was but 
half deceived. My belief in the hatred of the dark em- 
peror was not shaken, and I looked yet to find the drop of 
poison within this honey flower. How poisoned was that 
bloom God knows I could not guess ! 

44 When you were missed, three suns ago," Nantauquas 
went on, 44 1 and my brother tracked you to the hut beside 
the forest, where we found only the dead panther. There 
we struck the trail of the Paspjiheghs ; but presently *we 
came to running water and the trail was gone." 
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"We walked up the bed of the stream for half the 
night," I said. 

The Indian nodded. " I know. My brother went back 
to Jamestown for men and boats and guns to go to the 
Paspahegh village, and up the Powhatan. He was wise 
with the wisdom of the white men ; but I, who needed no 
gun, and who would not fight against my own people, I 
stepped into the stream and walked up it until past the 
full sun power. Then I found a broken twig and the 
print of a moccasin, half hidden by a bush, overlooked 
when the other prints were smoothed away. I left the 
stream and followed the trail until it was broken again. 
I looked for it no more then, for I knew that the Paspa- 
heghs had turned their faces toward Uttamussac, and that 
they would make a fire where many others had been made, 
in the hollow below the three temples. Instead I went with 
speed to seek Opechancanough. Yesterday, when the sun 
was low, I found him, sitting in his lodge above the 
marshes and the colored river. We smoked the peace 
pipe together, and I am his war chief again. I asked for 
the green stone, that I might show it to the Paspaheghs 
for a sign. He gave it, but he willed to come to Utta- 
mussac with me." 

" I owe you my life," I said, with my hand upon his. 
" I and Diccon — " 

What I would have said he put aside with a fine ges- 
ture. " Captain Percy is my friend. My brother loves 
him, and he was kind to Matoax when she was brought 
prisoner to Jamestown. I am glad that I could pull off 
this wolf." 
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THE INDIAN 

By Edward Everett 

Everett was an American orator and poet. He was born in 
Massachusetts in 1794 and died in 1865. He led an active 
political life, but is now best remembered by some eloquent 
addresses. 

Think of the country for which the Indians fought ! 
Who can blame them ? As Philip looked down from his 
seat on Mount Hope, that glorious eminence, that 

" throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold," 



as he looked down, and beheld the lovely scene which 
spread beneath at a summer sunset, — the distant hill- 
tops blazing with gold, the slanting beams streaming 
across the waters, the broad plains, the island groups, 
the majestic forest, — could he be blamed if his heart 
burned within him as he beheld it all passing, by no 
tardy process, from beneath his control into the hands 
of the stranger ? 

As the river chieftains, the lords of the waterfalls and 
the mountains, ranged this lovely valley, can it be won- 
dered at if they beheld with bitterness the forest dis- 
appearing beneath the settler's ax, the fishing-place 
disturbed by his sawmills ? Can we not fancy the feel- 
ings with which some strong-minded savage, — the chief 
of the Pocomtuck Indians, — who should have ascended 
the summit of the Suga^loaf Mountain, in company with 
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a friendly settler, contemplating the progress already 
made by the white man, and marking the gigantic strides 
with which he was advancing into the wilderness, — 
should fold his arms, and say : — 

"White man, there is an eternal war between me and 
thee ! I quit not the land of my fathers, but with my 
life. In those woods, where I bent my youthful bow, I 
will still hunt the deer ; over yonder waters I will still 
glide, unrestrained, in my bark canoe. By those dashing 
waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's store of food ; 
on these fertile meadows I will still plant my corn. 

" Stranger ! the land is mine. I understand not these 
paper rights. I gave not my consent, when, as thou say- 
est, these broad regions were purchased for a few baubles, 
of my fathers. They could sell what was theirs; they 
could sell no more. How could my father sell that which 
the Great Spirit sent me into the world to live upon ? 
They knew not what they did. 

" The stranger came, a timid suppliant, — few and 
feeble, and asked to lie down on the red man's bearskin 
and warm himself at the red man's fire and have a little 
piece of land to raise corn for his women and children ; 
— and now he is become strong and mighty and bold, and 
spreads out his parchment over the whole, and' says, 'It 
is mine.' 

" Stranger ! there is not room for us both. The Great 
Spirit has not made us to live together. There is poison 
in the white man's cup ; the white man's dog barks at the 
red man's heels. If I should leave the land of my fathers, 
whither shall I fly ? Shall I go to the south, and dwell 
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among the graves of the Pequots ? Shall I wander to the 
west? — the fierce Mohawk, the man-eater, is my foe. 
Shall I fly to the east ? — the Great Water is before me. 
No, stranger ; here I have lived, and here will I die ; 
and if here thou abidest, there is eternal war between 
me and thee. 

" Thou hast taught me thy arts of destruction ; for that 
alone I thank thee. And now take heed to thy steps : 
the red man is thy foe. When thou goest forth by day, 
my bullet shall whistle past thee ; when thou liest down 
by night, my knife is at thy throat. The noonday sun 
shall not discover thy enemy ; and the darkness of mid- 
night shall not protect thy rest. Thou shalt plant in 
terror, and I will reap in blood ; thou shalt sow the earth 
with corn, and I will strew it with ashes ; thou shalt go 
forth with the sickle, and I will follow after with the 
scalping-knif e ; thou shalt build, and I will burn, — till 
the white man or the Indian perish from the land." 



FAITHLESS SALLY BROWN 

By Thomas Hood 

Hood was an English writer of prose and verse. He was 
born in London in 1799 and died in 1845. Read " The Song 
of the Shirt," "The Bridge of Sighs," "Faithless Nelly Gray," 
and others of his poems, humorous and pathetic. 

Young Ben he was a nice young man, 

A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown 

That was a lady's maid. 
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But as they fetched a walk one day, 

They met a press-gang crew ; 
And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to. 

The boatswain swore with wicked words, 

Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit, 

'Twas nothing but a feint. 

" Come, girl," said he, " hold up your head, 

He'll be as good as me ; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 

A boatswain he will be." 

So when they'd made their game of her 

And taken off her elf, 
She roused, and found she only was 

A-coming to herself. 

" And is he gone, and is he gone ? " 

She cried, and wept outright : 
" Then I will to the water side, 

And see him out of sight." 

A waterman came up to her, — 
" Now, young woman," said he, 

" If you weep on so, you will make 
Eye- water in the sea." 

" Alas ! they've taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow ; " 
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And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she'd said, Gee woe ! 

. Says he, " They've only taken him 

To the tender-ship, you see ; " 
" The tender-ship," cried Sally Brown, 
" What a hard-ship that must be ! 

" O ! would I were a mermaid now, 

For then I'd follow him ; 
But, oh ! — I'm not a fish-woman, 

And so I cannot swim. 

44 Alas ! I was not born beneath 
The virgin and the scales, 

So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales." 

Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That's underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home, 
And all her sails were furled. 

But when he called on Sally Brown, 

To see how she got on, 
He found she'd got another Ben, 

Whose Christian name was John. 

" O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so ? 

I've met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow ! " 

LEE FIFTH RDR. — 16 
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Then reading on his 'bacco-box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 



» 



And then he tried to sing " All's well, 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turned and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 



His death, which happened in his berth, 

At forty-odd befell : 
They went and told the sexton, and 

The sexton tolled the bell. 



THE SKY 

By John Ruskin 



Ruskin was an English author. He was born in 1819 and 
died in 1900. He wrote "Modern Painters," "The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture," "The Stones of Venice," "Sesame 
and Lilies," and many other works on subjects of art and 
ethics. This selection is from " Modern Painters," his greatest 
work, which has opened the eyes of many people to the beauties 
of nature and of art. 

It is a strange thing how little in general people know 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which nature 
has done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the 
sole and evident purpose of talking to him and teaching 
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him, than in any other of her works, and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. 

There are not many of her other works in which some 
more material or essential purpose than the mere pleasing 
of man is not answered by every part of their organiza- 
tion ; but every essential purpose of the sky might, so 
far as we know, be answered, if once in three days or 
thereabouts, a great ugly black rain cloud were brought 
up over the blue and everything well watered, and so 
all left blue again till next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew. And instead of this, 
there is not a moment of any day of our lives when nature 
is not producing scene after scene, picture after picture, 
glory after glory, and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most perfect beauty that 
it is quite certain it is all done for us and intended for 
our perpetual pleasure. And every man, wherever placed, 
however far from other sources of interest or of beauty, 
has this doing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and known 
but by few ; it is not intended that man should live 
always in the midst of them ; he injures them by his 
presence, he ceases to feel them if he be always with 
them ; but the sky is for all ; bright as it is, it is not "too 
bright nor good, for human nature's daily food"; it is 
fitted in all its functions for the perpetual comfort and 
exalting of the heart, for the soothing it and purifying it 
from its dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes 
capricious, sometimes awful, never the same for two 
moments together ; almost human in its passions, almost 
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spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity, 
its appeal to what is immortal in us is as distinct as its 
ministry of chastisement or of blessing to what is mortal 
is essential. And yet we never attend to it, we never 
make it a subject of thought, but as it has to do with our 
animal sensations ; we look upon all by which it speaks to 
us more clearly than to brutes, upon all which bears wit- 
ness to the intention of the Supreme, that we are to 
receive more from the covering vault than the light and 
the dew which we share with the weed and the worm, 
only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous 
accidents, too common and too vain to be worthy of a 
moment of watchfulness, or a glance of admiration. 

If in our moments of utter idleness and insipidity, we 
turn to the sky as a last resource, which of its phenomena 
do we speak of ? One says it has been wet and another 
it has been windy and another it has been warm. Who, 
among the whole chattering crowd, can tell me of the 
forms and the precipices of the chain of tall white moun- 
tains that girded the horizon at noon yesterday ? Who 
saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the south, 
and smote upon their summits until they melted and 
moldered away in the dust of blue rain ? Who saw the 
dance of the dead clouds when the sunlight left them last 
night, and the west wind blew them before it like with- 
ered leaves? 

What are you doing in God's fair earth and task garden, 
where whoever is not working is begging or stealing ? 

— Carlylb 
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CORTES'S MARCH TO MEXICO 

Br William Hickling Prescott 
(See biographical sketch on page 269) 

The sixteenth century was Spain's age of glory, during which 
she made discoveries and conquests in America exceeding in 
extent and romantic interest those of all other countries. 
From a Spanish port set sail the discoverer of the New World, 
and Spanish adventurers explored the southern coast of the 
United States and conquered Mexico and Peru, the " Golden 
Lands " of the New World. 

Like a tale of romance is the story of how Hernando Cortes, 
a Spanish adventurer with a handful of followers, made him- 
self master of the great kingdom of Mexico. Here is the 
account of his approach to the capital. You will enjoy reading* 
the whole story as it is told in Prescott's "Conquest of Mexico." 

I 

The progress of the Spaniards was now comparatively 
easy, and they marched forward with a buoyant step, as 
they felt they were treading the soil of Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, turning an angle of 
the sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more than 
compensated the toils of the preceding day. It was that 
of the Valley of Mexico, which, with its picturesque 
assemblage of water, woodland, and cultivated plains, 
its shining cities and shadowy hills, was spread out like 
some gay and gorgeous panorama before them. 

In the highly rarefied atmosphere of these upper regions, 
even remote objects have a brilliancy of coloring and a 
distinctness of outline which seem to annihilate distance. 
Stretching far away at their feet, were seen noble forests 
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of oak, sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of 
maize and the towering maguey, intermingled with 
orchards and blooming gardens ; for flowers, in such 
demand for their religious festivals, were even more 
abundant in this populous valley than in other parts of 
Anahuac. 

In the center of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
occupying then a much larger portion of its surface than 
at present ; their borders thickly studded with towns and 
hamlets, and, in the midst, — like some Indian empress 
with her coronal of pearls, — the fair city of Mexico, 
with her white towers and pyramidal temples, reposing, 
as it were, on the bosom of the waters, — the f ar-f amed 
"Venice of the Aztecs." 

High over all rose the royal hill of Chapoltepec, the 
residence of the Mexican monarchs, crowned with the 
same grove of gigantic cypresses which at this day fling 
their broad shadows over the land. In the distance 
beyond the blue waters of the lake, and nearly screened 
by intervening foliage, was seen a shining speck, the 
rival city of Tezcuco, and, still further on, the dark belt 
of porphyry, girdling the valley around, like a rich setting 
which Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes 
of the conquerors. And even now, when so sad a change 
has come over the scene ; when the stately forests have 
been laid low, and the soil, unsheltered from the fierce 
radiance of a tropical sun, is in many places abandoned 
to sterility ; when the waters have retired, leaving a 
broad and ghastly margin white with the incrustation 
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of salts, while the cities and hamlets on their borders 
have moldered into ruins; — even now that desolation 
broods over the landscape, so indestructible are the lines 
of beauty which Nature has traced on its features, that 
no traveler, however cold, can gaze on them with any 
other emotions than those of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions of the Span- 
iards, when, after working their toilsome way into the 
upper air, the cloudy tabernacle parted before their 
eyes, and they beheld these fair scenes in all their pris- 
tine magnificence and beauty ! It was like the spectacle 
which greeted the eyes of Moses from the summit of Pis- 
gah, and, in the warm glow of their feelings, they cried 
out, " It is the promised land ! " 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed 
by others of a very different complexion ; as they saw in 
all this the evidences of a civilization and power far 
superior to anything they had yet encountered. The 
more timid, disheartened by the prospect, shrunk from 
a contest so unequal, and demanded, as they had done 
on some former occasions, to be led back again to Vera 
Cruz. 

Such was not the effect produced on the sanguine 
spirit of the general. His avarice was sharpened by the 
display of the dazzling spoil at his feet ; and, if he felt 
a natural anxiety at the formidable odds, his confidence 
was renewed, as he gazed on the lines of his veterans, 
whose weather-beaten visages and battered armor told of 
battles won and difficulties surmounted, while his bold 
barbarians, with appetites whetted by the view of their 
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enemies' country, seemed like eagles on the mountains, 
ready to pounce upon their prey. By argument, entreaty, 
and menace, he endeavored to restore the faltering cour- 
age of the soldiers, urging them not to think of retreat, 
now that they had reached the goal for which they had 
panted, and the golden gates were opened to receive 
them. 

In these efforts, he was well seconded by the brave 
cavaliers, who held honor as dear to them as fortune ; 
until the dullest spirits caught somewhat of the enthu- 
siasm of their leaders, and the general had the satisfaction 
to see his hesitating columns, with their usual buoyant 
step, once more on their march down the slopes of the 
sierra. 

With every step of their progress, the woods became 
thinner ; patches of cultivated land more frequent ; and 
hamlets were seen in the green and sheltered nooks, the 
inhabitants of which, coming out to meet them, gave the 
troops a kind reception. Everywhere they heard com- 
plaints of Montezuma. These symptoms of discontent 
were noticed with satisfaction by Cortes, who saw that 
Montezuma's "mountain-throne," as it was called, was, 
indeed, seated on a volcano, with the elements of combus- 
tion so active within that it seemed as if any hour might 
witness an explosion. He encouraged the disaffected 
natives to rely on his protection, as he had come to re- 
dress their wrongs. He took advantage, moreover, of 
their favorable dispositions, to scatter among them such 
gleams of spiritual light as time and the preaching of 
father Olraedo could afford, 
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He advanced by easy stages, somewhat retarded by the 
crowd of curious inhabitants gathered on the highways 
to see the strangers, and halting at every spot of interest 
or importance. On the road, he was met by another 
embassy from the capital. It consisted of several Aztec 
lords, freighted, as usual, with a rich largess of gold, and 
robes of delicate furs and feathers. 

The message of the emperor was couched in the same 
deprecatory terms as before. He even condescended to 
* bribe the return of the Spaniards, by promising, in that 
event, four loads of gold to the general and one to each 
of the captains, with a yearly tribute to their sovereign. 
So effectually had the lofty and naturally courageous 
spirit of the barbarian monarch been subdued by the influ- 
ence of superstition ! 

But the man, whom the hostile array of armies could 
not daunt, was not to be turned from his purpose by a 
woman's prayers. He received the embassy with his 
usual courtesy, declaring as before that he could not 
answer it to his own sovereign, if he were now to return 
without visiting the emperor in his capital. It would be 
much easier to arrange matters by a personal interview 
than by distant negotiation. 

The Spaniards came in the spirit of peace. Montezuma 
would so find it, but should their presence prove burden- 
some to him, it would be easy for them to relieve him 

of it. 

II 

The Aztec monarch, meanwhile, was a prey to the most 
dismal apprehensions, It was intended that the embassy 
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above noticed should reach the Spaniards before they 
crossed the mountains. When he learned that this was 
accomplished, and that the dread strangers were on their 
march across the valley, the very threshold of his capital, 
the last spark of hope died away in his bosom. 

Like one who suddenly finds himself on the brink of 
some dark and yawning gulf, he was too much bewildered 
to be able to rally his thoughts, or even to comprehend 
his situation. He was the victim of an absolute destiny, 
against which no foresight or precautions could have 
availed. It was as if the strange beings, who had thus 
invaded his shores, had dropped from some distant planet, 
so different were they from all he had ever seen, in ap- 
pearance and manners ; so superior — though a mere 
handful in numbers — to the banded nations of Anahuac 
in strength and science and all the fearful accompani- 
ments of war. 

They were now in the valley. The huge mountain 
screen, which Nature had so kindly drawn around it, for 
its defense, had been overleaped. The golden visions 
of security and repose, in which he had so long indulged, 
the lordly sway descended from his ancestors, his broad 
imperial domain, were all to pass away. It seemed like 
some terrible dream, — from which he was now, alas ! to 
awake to a still more terrible reality. 

In a paroxysm of despair, he shut himself up in his 
palace, refused food, and sought relief in prayer and in 
sacrifice. But the oracles were dumb. He then adopted 
the more sensible expedient of calling a council of his 
principal and oldest nobles, Here was the same division 
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of opinion which had before prevailed. The young king 
of Tezcuco, his nephew, counseled him to receive the 
Spaniards courteously, as ambassadors, so styled by them- 
selves, of a foreign prince. Montezuma's more warlike 
brother urged him to muster his forces on the instant, 
and drive back the invaders from his capital or die in its 
defense. 

But the monarch found it difficult to r^ly his spirits 
for this final struggle. With downcast eye and dejected 
mien, he exclaimed: "Of what avail is resistance, when 
the gods have declared themselves against us ! Yet I 
mourn most for the old and infirm, the women and chil- 
dren, too feeble to fight or to fly. For myself and the 
brave men around me, we must bare our breasts to the 
storm and meetr it as we may ! " 

Such are the sorrowful and sympathetic tones in which 
the Aztec emperor is said to have uttered the bitterness 
of his grief. He would have acted a more glorious part 
had he put his capital in a posture of defense, and pre- 
pared to bury himself under its ruins. He straightway 
prepared to send a last embassy to the Spaniards, with 
his nephew, the lord of Tezcuco, at its head, to welcome 
them to Mexico. 

The Christian army, meanwhile, had advanced as far as 
Amaquemecan, a well-built town of several thousand in- 
habitants. 

Early on the following morning, as the army was pre- 
paring to leave the place, a courier came, requesting the 
general to postpone his departure till after the arrival 
of the king of Tezcuco, who was advancing to meet him. 
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It was not long before he appeared, borne in a palanquin 
or litter, richly decorated with plates of gold and precious 
stones, having pillars curiously wrought, supporting a 
canopy of green plumes, a favorite color with the Aztec 
princes. He was accompanied by a numerous suite of 
nobles and inferior attendants. 

As he came into the presence of Cortes, the lord of 
Tezcuco descended from his palanquin, and the obsequi- 
ous officers swept the ground before him as he advanced. 

He appeared to be a young man of about twenty -five 
years of age, with a comely presence, erect and stately in 
his deportment. He made the Mexican salutation usually 
addressed to persons of high rank, touching the earth 
with his right hand, and raising it to his head. Cortes 
embraced him as he rose, when the young prince informed 
him that he came as the representative of Montezuma, to 
bid the Spaniards welcome to his capital. He then pre- 
sented the general with three pearls of uncommon size 
and luster. Cortes, in return, threw over his neck a chain 
of cut glass, which, where glass was as rare as diamonds, 
might be admitted to have a value as real as the latter. 

After this interchange of courtesies and the most 
friendly and respectful assurances on the part iOf Cortes, 
the Indian prince withdrew, leaving the Spaniards strongly 
impressed with the superiority of his state and bearing 
over anything they had hitherto seen in the country. 

Resuming its march, the army kept along the southern 
borders of the lake of Chalco, overshadowed, at that 
time, by noble woods, and by orchards glowing with 
autumnal fruits of unknown names but rich and tempting 
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hues. More frequently it passed through cultivated fields 
waving with the yellow harvest, and irrigated by canals 
introduced from the neighboring lake ; the whole showing 
a careful and economical husbandry, essential to the main- 
tenance of a crowded population. 

Leaving the mainland, the Spaniards came on the great 
dike or causeway, which stretches some four or five 
miles in length and divides lake Chalco. It was a lance 
in breadth in the narrowest part, and in some places wide 
enough for eight horsemen to ride abreast. It was a solid 
structure of stone and lime, running directly through the 
lake, and struck the Spaniards as one of the most remark- 
able works which they had seen in the country. 

As they passed along, they beheld the gay spectacle of 
multitudes of Indians darting up and down in their light 
pirogues, eager to catch a glimpse of the strangers, or 
bearing the products of the country to the neighboring 
cities. They were amazed, also, by the sight of the floating 
gardens, wandering islands of verdure, teeming with flow- 
ers and vegetables and moving like rafts over the waters. 
All round the margin, and occasionally far in the lake, 
they beheld little towns and villages, which, half concealed 
by the foliage and gathered in white clusters round the 
shore, looked in the distance like companies of wild swans 
riding quietly on the waves. 

A scene so new and wonderful filled their rude hearts 
with amazement. It seemed like enchantment ; and they 
could find nothing to compare it with but the magical 
pictures in the " Amadis de Gaula." Few pictures, indeed, 
in that or any other legend of chivalry could surpass the 
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realities of their own experience. The life of the adven- 
turer in the New World was romance put into action. 
What wonder, then, if the Spaniard of that day, feeding 
his imagination with dreams of enchantment at home, 
and with its realities abroad, should have displayed a 
quixotic enthusiasm, — a romantic exaltation of charac- 
ter, not to be comprehended by the colder spirits of 
other lands ! 

Cortes found, as he advanced, a considerable change in 
the feelings shown toward the government, fie heard 
only of the pomp and magnificence, nothing of the oppres- 
sions, of Montezuma. Contrary to the usual fact, it 
seemed that the respect for the court was greatest in its 
immediate neighborhood. 

From the causeway, the army descended on that narrow 
point of land which divides the waters of the Chalco 
from the Tezcucan Take, but which in those days was 
overflowed for many a mile now laid bare. Traversing 
this peninsula, they entered a royal residence, a place 
containing twelve or fifteen thousand houses, according 
to Cortes. It was governed by the emperor's brother, 
who, to do greater honor to the general, had invited the 
lords of some neighboring cities, of the royal house of 
Mexico like himself, to be present at the interview. 
This was conducted with much ceremony, and, after the 
usual present of gold and delicate stuffs, a collation was 
served to the Spaniards in one of the great halls of the 
palace. 

The excellence of the architecture here excited the 
admiration of the general, who does not hesitate, in the 
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glow of his enthusiasm, to pronounce some of the build- 
ings equal to the best in Spain. They were of stone, and 
the spacious apartments had roofs of odorous cedar wood, 
while the walls were tapestried with fine cottons stained 
with brilliant colors. 

But the pride of the city, on which its lord had freely 
lavished his care and his revenues, was its celebrated gar- 
dens. They covered an immense tract of land ; were laid 
out in regular squares, and the paths intersecting them 
were bordered with trellises supporting creepers and 
aromatic shrubs that loaded the air with their perfumes. 
The gardens were stocked with fruit trees, imported from 
distant places, and with the gaudy family of flowers which 
belong to the Mexican flora, scientifically arranged and 
growing luxuriant in the equable temperature of the 
table-land. 

In one quarter was an aviary, filled with numerous 
kinds of birds, remarkable in this region both for bril- 
liancy of plumage and of song. The gardens were in- 
tersected by a canal communicating with the lake of 
Tezcuco, and of sufficient size for barges to enter from 
the latter. But the most elaborate piece of work was a 
huge reservoir of stone, filled to a considerable height 
with water well supplied with different sorts of fish. This 
basin was sixteen hundred paces in circumference, and 
was surrounded by a walk, made also of stone, wide 
enough for four persons to go abreast. The sides were 
curiously sculptured, and a flight of steps led to the 
water below, which fed the aqueducts above noticed, or, 
collected into fountains, diffused a perpetual moisture. 
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Such are the accounts transmitted of these celebrated 
gardens, at a period when similar horticultural establish- 
ments were unknown in Europe ; and we might well 
doubt their existence in this semi- civilized land, were it 
not a matter of such notoriety at the time and so explic- 
itly attested by the invaders. 

But a generation had scarcely passed after the Conquest 
before a sad change came over these scenes so beautiful. 
The town itself was deserted, and the shore of the lake 
was strewed with the wreck of buildings which once were 
its ornament and its glory. The gardens shared the fate 
of the city. The retreating waters withdrew the means 
of nourishment, converting the flourishing plains into a 
foul and unsightly morass, the haunt of loathsome 
reptiles ; and the waterfowl built her nest in what had 
once been the palaces of princes. 



So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

— Bryant 



WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT 

An American His 



He wrote'" History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella," 
"The Conquest of Mexico," "The Conquest of Peru," and 
" The History of the Reign of Philip II." 

Read "The Conquest of Mexico" and "The Conquest of 
Peru," in whole or part. 

" The easy flow of his language and the faultless lucidity of 
his style may make the reader forget the unremitting toil 
which the narrative has cost; but the critical inquirer sees 
everywhere the fruits of investigation rigidly pursued, and an 
impartiality and soundness of judgment which give authority 
to every statement and weight to every conclusion." 
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America has produced three great historians, Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Motley, and of the three Prescott is easily 
the most brilliant. Vivid in style, he took as his especial 
province the splendid period of Spanish discovery and 
conquest in the New World. No boy or girl who reads 
Prescott will think that history is dull and unentertaining. 

Prescott began life with all the advantages which 
might be thought to forecast a happy and successful 
manhood. He had wealth, intellect, social position, 
physical beauty, and an amiable, upright character. He 
was descended from that " Prescott the brave " who led 
the American forces at Bunker Hill. His father was a 
famous lawyer who lived in Salem, the Massachusetts 
town where Nathaniel Hawthorne was born a few years 
after William Hickling Prescott. 

Prescott was a bright, merry boy, who loved books well 
and play even better. He was the second of seven chil- 
dren in a home where wise control was united with loving 
indulgence. He was prepared for college in a Boston 
school, and then went to Harvard. There a college 
frolic affected the whole course of his life. One day 
as he was leaving the dining hall a noise behind him 
attracted his attention. He turned just in time to have 
a bread crust, thrown at random by a fellow student, hit 
him full in the open eye. The sensitive nerve was para- 
lyzed and the sight of that eye was lost forever. In time 
the other eye became affected, and its sight was seriously 
impaired. 

Prescott was never once heard to speak unkindly of 
the comrade whose thoughtless act had cost him so dear. 
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Years afterwards, when his impaired eyesight was handi- 
capping his life work, he had a chance to do his injurer a 
kindness and he did it promptly and cordially. 

Severe as was his own affliction, it was he who cheered 
his family and friends in their distress. When they 
entered his room his greeting was bright and cheery as if 
they, not he, were the invalid. He carried through life 
this habit of looking on the bright side of things. A 
friend said, " He could be happy in more ways, and more 
happy in every one of them, than any other person I 
have ever known." His genial temper won him friends, 
and his home life, with his father, mother, and wife, 
was ideal in its happiness. Another friend said of him, 
" If I were asked to name the man whom I have known 
whose coming was most sure to be hailed as a pleasant 
event by all whom he approached, I should not only place 
Prescott at the head of the list, but I could not place 
any other man near him." 

Most men, especially men who like him did not feel the 
spur of poverty, would have regarded such an affliction as 
his an excuse for an idle, effortless life. Not so Prescott. 
He turned from the legal career for which he had pre- 
viously been intended and devoted himself to literature. 
Resolutely he set to work to overcome all obstacles, — the 
obstacles due to his blindness and to his lack of the 
habit of industry and continued effort. He set himself 
tasks, exacting severe penalties from himself in case of 
failure or neglect. "It is of little moment whether I 
succeed in this or that thing," he said, " but it is of great 
moment that I am habitually industrious." 
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For a long time he could not use his eyes at all. But 
his sister read to him for hours at a time, and his eyes 
improved so that they could be used for two or three 
hours a day, with many intervals of rest. He em- 
ployed a reader, and in this way studied carefully 
English, Italian, French, and Spanish history and liter- 
ature. 

His first writings were some critical and historical 
essays. Then his attention was attracted to the brilliant 
period of Spanish ' discovery and exploration in the New 
World, and he resolved to write a history of the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. He ordered from Spain books 
and papers describing this period, but when they came 
his eyes were in such a condition that he could not read a 
page. With his treasures lying around him, he felt that 
he was "like one pining from hunger in the midst of 
abundance." He resolved, however, to make the ear do 
the work of the eye, and he had the books and papers 
read to him. As the reader proceeded he dictated notes. 
When he had enough notes for a chapter they were read 
to hiin, and he prepared the chapter in his mind. Then 
he wrote it down on a writing case prepared for the 
blind. His manuscript was read to him for correction, 
and was then copied. 

Under such difficulties and in such painstaking fashion 
were written his great histories. His eye never rested 
on any of the scenes which he described with such glow- 
ing eloquence, nor often on the pages describing them. 
He sat in his library and with his mind's eye saw 
Mexico, Peru, and the other regions of the vast Spanish 
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empire, and so pictured their scenes and events as to 
make them vividly real to his readers. 

While he was writing his histories, another great 
American author was working among the treasures of 
Spain's romantic past. Irving was living in Spain and 
writing the " Life of Columbus " and " Chronicles of 
Granada" while Prescott was busy with his "History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella." 

For three years before Prescott began to write his 
first history, the " Ferdinand and Isabella," he read and 
thought about the subject. He was three months taking 
notes for the first chapter, and it took another month to 
get it written ; afterwards it was all rewritten, according 
to the plan that gives the book much of its charm. This 
plan is the taking of a certain definite period in which 
the events tend to an obvious point, and then developing 
the events leading up to this climax, as in a story. It 
gives Prescott's histories the interest and connection of 
a great romance or drama. 

After ten years' work Prescott's history was finished, 
but he was diffident as to its merits and hesitated to pub- 
lish it. At last he yielded to the urgency of his father 
and his friends, and the book was published in 1837. It 
was a brilliant success. It was accepted at once as a 
standard ; the American and English editions sold rap- 
idly, and it was translated into German, French, and 
Spanish. 

Prescott now resolved to write a history of the con- 
quest of Mexico. After he had commenced work and 
had sent fifteen hundred dollars to Spain to purchase 
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needed books and papers, he learned that Irving had 
planned a history of the same subject. Irving hastened 
to assure Prescott that he would resign the subject, doing 
it so generously and graciously that Prescott never knew 
what time and work were thus brought to naught. It is 
pleasant to know that Prescott afterwards treated Motley 
with the same generous consideration about the " History 
of the Rise of the Dutch Republic." 

Prescott spent six years on " The Conquest of Mexico." 
He told with dramatic power the history of the Spanish 
conquerors, their landing, adventures, battles, retreats, 
their rally, and the siege of the city of Mexico and the 
final downfall of the capital. 

His next history, " The Conquest of Peru," described 
the overthrow of the Peruvian monarchy by the Span- 
iards, and the feuds of the conquerors until their quarrels 
were ended by the establishment of the crown's supreme 
power. 

In 1850 Prescott visited England, where he received 
the warmest welcome from scholars and men of note. 
After his return home he began a " History of the Reign 
of Philip II." which he did not live to complete. 

Prescott's histories give us a clear, correct, and vivid 
picture of the great period when Spain, new and old, was 
at its height of power. His life is an inspiring example 
of the way in which a noble spirit may rise superior to 
adverse circumstances. 



To err is human, to forgive divine. —Pope 
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THE WHITE SHIP 

By Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

Rossetti was an English painter and poet. He was born in 
1828 and died in 1882. He was the author of some fine origi- 
nal poems and excellent translations. Young readers like best 
his ballads, " The White Ship," " The King's Tragedy," and 
others. 

This poem is founded on the facts connected with the wreck, 
in November, 1120, of the White Ship, which was bearing the 
son and daughter of Henry I. of England from France to Eng- 
land. The story is told in the person of Berold, a French 
butcher, the only survivor of the three hundred who set sail. 
The first part of the ballad, which is here given, tells of the 
wreck ; the second, which you will like to read, tells how the 
tidings were carried to King Henry. 

Consult histories of England for a full account of this event. 
Read, also, Mrs. Hemans's popular poem, " He Never Smiled 
Again." 

By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 

— Lands are swayed by a king on a throne. 
'Twas a royal train put forth to sea, 

Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

— The sea hath no king but God alone. 

King Henry held it as life's whole gain 
That after his death his son should reign. 

'Twas so in my youth, I heard men say, 
And my old age calls it back to-day. 

King Henry of England's realm was he 
And Henry, Duke of Normandy. 
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The times had changed when on either coast 
" Clerkly Harry " was all his boast. 

» 

Of ruthless strokes full many an one 

He had struck to crown himself and his son, 

And his elder brother's eyes were gone. 

And when to the chase his court would crowd, 

The poor flung plowshares on his road, 

And shrieked, " Our cry is from king to God ! " 

But all the chiefs of the English land 
Had knelt and kissed the prince's hand. 

And next with his son he sailed to France 
To claim the Norman allegiance ; 

And every baron in Normandy 
Had taken the oath of fealty. 

'Twas sworn and sealed, and the day had come 
When the king and the prince might journey home ; 

For Christmas cheer is to home hearts dear, 
And Christmas now was drawing near. 

Stout Fitz-Stephen came to the king, — 
A pilot famous in seafaring ; 

And he held to the king, in all men's sight, 
A mark of gold for his tribute's right. 

" Liege lord ! my father guided the ship 
From whose boat your father's foot did slip 
When he caught the English soil in his grip, 
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44 And cried, 4 By this clasp I claim command 
O'er every rood of English land ! ' 

44 He was borne to the realm you rule o'er now 
In that ship with the archer carved at her prow : 

44 And thither I'll bear, an' it be my due, 
Your father's son and his grandson too. 

44 The famed White Ship is mine in the bay ; 
From Harfleur's harbor she sails to-day, 

44 With masts f air-pennoned as Norman spears 
And with fifty well-tried mariners. ' T 

Quoth the king : 44 My ships are chosen each one, 
But I'll not say nay to Stephen's son. 

44 My son and daughter and fellowship 
Shall cross the water in the White Ship." 

The king set sail with the eve's south wind, 
And soon he left that coast behind. 

The prince and all his, a princely show, 
Remained in the good White Ship to go. 

With noble knights and with ladies fair, 
With courtiers and sailors gathered there, 
Three hundred living souls we were : 
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And I, Berold, was the meanest hind 
In all that train to the prince assigned. 
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The prince was a lawless, shameless youth ; 
From his father's loins lie sprang without ruth. 

Eighteen years till then he had seen, 
And the devil's dues in him were eighteen. 

And now he cried : " Bring wine from below ; 
Let the sailors revel ere yet they row ; 

" Our speed shall o'ertake my father's flight, 
Though we sail from the harbor at midnight. " 

The rowers made good cheer without check ; 

The lords and ladies obeyed his beck ; 

The night was light, and they danced on the deck. 

But at midnight's stroke they cleared the bay, 
And the White Ship furrowed the waterway. 

The sails were set, and the oars kept tune 
To the double flight of the ship and the moon. 

Swifter and swifter the White Ship sped 
Till she flew as the spirit flies from the dead ; 

As white as a lily glimmered she 
Like a ship's fair ghost upon the sea. 

And the prince cried, " Friends, *tis the hour to sing! 
Is a song bird's course so swift on the wing?" 

And under the winter stars' still throng, 

From brown throats, white throats, merry and strong, 

The knights and the ladies raised a song. 
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A song, — nay, a shriek that rent the sky, 
That leaped o'er the deep ! — the grievous cry 
Of three hundred living that now must die. 

An instant shriek that sprang to the shock 
As the ship's keel felt the sunken rock. 

'Tis said that afar — a shrill, strange sigh — 
The king's ships heard it and knew not why. 

Pale Fitz-Stephen stood by the helm 

'Mid all those folk that the waves must whelm. 

A great king's heir for the waves to whelm, 
And the helpless pilot pale at the helm ! 

The ship was eager and sucked athirst, 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierced : 

And like the moil round a sinking cup, 
The waters against her crowded up. 

A moment the pilot's senses spin, — 

The next he snatched the prince 'mid the din, 

Cut the boat loose, and the youth leaped in. 

A few friends leaped with him, standing near. 
" Row ! the sea's smooth and the night is clear ! " 

" What ! none to be saved but these and I? " 
" Row, row as you'd live ! All here must die ! " 

Out of the churn of the choking ship, 
Which the gulf grapples and the waves strip, 
They struck with the strained oars' flash and dip. 
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'Twas then o'er the splitting bulwarks' brim 
The prince's sister screamed to him. 

He gazed aloft, still rowing apace, 

And through the whirled surf he knew her face. 

To the toppling decks clave one and all 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber wall. 

I, Berold, was clinging anear ; 

I prayed for myself and quaked with fear, 

But I saw his eyes as he looked at her. 

He knew her face and he heard her cry, 
And he said, " Put back ; she must not die ! " 

And back with the current's force they reel 
Like a leaf that's drawn to a water wheel. 

'Neath the ship's travail they scarce might float, 
But he rose and stood in the rocking boat. 

Low the poor ship leaned on the tide : 
O'er the naked keel as she best might slide, 
The sister toiled to the brother's side. 

He reached an oar to her from below, 
And stiffened his arms to clutch her so. 

But now from the ship some spied the boat, 
And " Saved ! " was the cry from many a throat. 

And down to the boat they leaped and fell ; 

It turned as a bucket turns in a well, 

And nothing was there but the surge and swell. 
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The prince that was and the king to come 
There in an instant gone to his doom, 



Despite of all England's bended knee 
And mauger the Norman fealty ! 

He was a prince of lust and pride ; 

He showed no grace till the hour he died. 

When he should be king, he oft would vow, 
He'd yoke the peasant to his own plow. 
O'er him the ships score their furrows now. 

God only knows where his soul did wake, 
But I saw him die for his sisters sake. 

By none but me can the tale be told, 
The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 

— Lands are swayed by a king on a throne. 
'Twas a royal train put forth to sea, 

Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

— The sea hath no king but God alone. 



Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
This above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

— Shakespeare 
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DAVID ON THE ISLAND 

By Robert Louis Stevenson 

Stevenson was an English author of whom there is a bio- 
graphical sketch in the Third Reader. This selection is from 
" Kidnapped," a story of adventure which you will enjoy read- 
ing. Read, also, " Treasure Island," another tale written by 
Stevenson for young people. 

I 

The reef on which we had struck was close in under 
the southwest end of Mull, off a little isle they call 
Earraid, which lay low and black upon the larboard. 
Sometimes the swell broke clean over us; sometimes it 
only ground the poor brig upon the reef, so that we could 
hear her beat herself to pieces ; and what with the great 
noise of the sails and the singing of the wind and the 
flying of the spray in the moonlight and the sense of 
danger, I think my head was partly turned, for I could 
scarcely understand the things I saw. 

Presently, I observed Mr. Riach and the seamen busy 
round the skiff ; and still in the same blank, ran over 
to assist them ; and as soon as I set my hand to work, 
my mind came clear again. It was no very easy task, 
for the skiff lay amidships and full of hamper, and the 
breaking of the heavier seas continually forced us to 
give over and hold on ; but we all wrought like horses 
while we could. 

Meanwhile, such of the wounded as could move came 
clambering out of the fore scuttle and began to help ; 
while the rest that lay helpless in their bunks harrowed 
me with screaming and begging to be saved. 
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The captain took no part. It seemed he was struck 
stupid. He stood holding by the shrouds, talking to 
himself and groaning out aloud whenever the ship ham- 
mered on the rock. His brig was like wife and child 
to him ; he seemed to suffer along with her. 

We had one of the wounded men told off to keep a watch 
upon the seas and cry us warning. Well, we had the 
boat about ready to be launched, when this man sung out 
pretty shrill, " For God's sake, hold on ! " We knew by 
his tone that it was something more than ordinary ; and 
sure enough, there followed a sea so huge that it lifted 
the brig right up and canted her over on her beam. 
Whether the cry came too late or my hold was too weak, 
I know not ; but at the sudden tilting of the ship, I was 
cast clean over the bulwarks into the sea. 

I went down and drank my fill ; and then came up and 
got a blink of the moon ; and then down again. They 
say a man sinks the third time for good. I cannot be 
made like other folk, then ; for I would not like to write 
how often I went down or how often I came up again. 
All the while I was being hurled along and beaten upon 
and choked and then swallowed whole ; and the thing 
was so distracting to my wits that I was neither sorry 
nor afraid. 

Presently, I found I was holding to a spar, which helped 
me somewhat. And then all of a sudden I was in quiet 
water and began to come to myself. 

It was the spare yard I had got hold of, and I was 
amazed to see how far I had traveled from the brig. I 
hailed her, indeed ; but it was plain she was already out 
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of cry. She was still holding together ; but whether or 
not they had yet launched the boat, I was too far off and 
too low down to see. 

While I was hailing the brig, I spied a tract of water 
lying between us, where no great waves came, but which 
yet boiled white all over and bristled in the moon with 
rings and bubbles. Sometimes the whole tract swung to 
one side, like the tail of a live serpent ; sometimes, for 
a glimpse, it all would disappear and then boil up again. 
What it was I had no guess, which for the time increased 
my fear of it ; but I now know it must have been the roost 
or tide race, which had carried me away so fast and 
tumbled me about so cruelly, and at last, as if tired of 
that play, had flung out me and the spare yard upon its 
landward margin. 

I now lay quite becalmed, and began to feel that a 
man can die of cold as well as of drowning. The shores 
of Earraid were close in ; I could see in the moonlight 
the dots of heather and the sparkling of the mica in the 
rocks. 

" Well," thought I to myself, " if I cannot get as far as 
that, it's strange ! " 

I had no skill of swimming, Essen water being small 
in our neighborhood ; but when I laid hold upon the 
yard with both arms and kicked out with both feet, I 
soon began to find that I was moving. Hard work it 
was and mortally slow ; but in about an hour of kicking 
and splashing, I had got well in between the points of a 
sandy bay surrounded by low hills. 

The sea was here quite quiet ; there was no sound of any 
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surf ; the moon shone clear ; and I thought in my heart 
I had never seen a place so desert and desolate. But it 
was dry land ; and when at last it grew so shallow that 
I could leave the yard and wade ashore upon my feet, 
I cannot tell if I was more tired or more grateful. Both 
at least I was : tired as I never was before that night ; 
and grateful to God, as I trust I have been often, though 
never with more cause. 

With my stepping ashore, I began the most unhappy 
part of my adventures. It was half-past twelve in the 
morning, and though the wind was broken by the land, 
it was a cold night. I dared not sit down, — for I 
thought I should have frozen, — but took off my shoes 
and walked to and fro on the sand, barefoot and beating 
my breast, with infinite weariness. There was no sound 
of man or cattle ; not a cock crew, though it was about 
the hour of their first waking ; only the surf broke out- 
side in the distance, which put me in mind of my perils 
and those of my friend. To walk by the sea at that 
hour of the morning and in a place so desertlike and 
lonesome, struck me with a kind of fear. 

As soon as the day began to break, I put on my shoes 
and climbed a hill, — the ruggedest scramble I ever un- 
dertook, — falling the whole way, between big blocks of 
granite or leaping from one to another. When I got to 
the top the dawn was come. There was no sign of the 
brig, which must have lifted from the reef and sunk. 
The boat, too, was nowhere to be seen. There was never 
a sail upon the ocean ; and in what I could see of the 
land was neither house nor man. 
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I was afraid to think what had befallen my shipmates, 
and afraid to look longer at so empty a scene. What 
with my wet clothes and weariness and my hunger, I had 
enough to trouble me without that. So I set off eastward 
along the south coast, hoping to find a house where I 
might warm myself and perhaps get news of those I had 
lost. And at the worst, I considered the sun would soon 
risje and dry my clothes. 

After a little my way was stopped by a creek or inlet 
of the sea, which seemed to run pretty deep into the land, 
and as I had no means to get across, I must needs change 
my direction to go about the end of it. It was still the 
roughest kind of walking ; indeed, the whole, not only of 
Earraid, but of the neighboring part of Mull, which they 
call the Ross, is nothing but a jumble of granite rocks 
with heather in among. At first the creek kept narrow- 
ing as I had looked to see ; but presently, to my surprise, 
it began to widen out again. At this I scratched my 
head, but had still no notion of the truth, until at last I 
came to a rising ground, and it burst upon me all in a 
moment that I was cast upon a little barren isle, and cut 
off on every side by the salt seas. 

ii 

Instead of the sun' rising to dry me, it came on to rain, 
with a thick mist, so that my case was lamentable. 
• I stood in the rain and shivered and wondered what 
to do, till it occurred to me that perhaps the creek was 
fordable. Back I went to the narrowest point and waded 
in. But not three yards from shore I plumped in head 
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over ears, and if ever I was heard of more, it was rather 
by God's grace than my own prudence. I was no wetter, 
— for that could hardly be, — but I was all the colder for 
this mishap, and having lost another hope, was the more 
unhappy. 

And now, all at once, the yard came in my head. 
What had carried me through the roost would surely 
serve me to cross this little quiet creek in safety. With 
that I set off, undaunted, across the top of the isle, to 
fetch and carry it back. It was a weary tramp in all 
ways, and if hope had not buoyed me up, I must have 
cast myself down and given up. Whether with the sea 
salt or because I was growing fevered, I was distressed 
with thirst, and had to stop as I went and drink the 
peaty water out of the hags. 

I came to the bay at last, more dead than alive, and at 
the first glance I thought the yard was something farther 
out than when I left it. In I went, for the third time, 
into the sea. The sand was smooth and firm and shelved 
gradually down, so that I could wade out till the water 
was almost to my neck and the little waves splashed into 
my face. But at that depth my feet began to leave me, 
and I durst venture in no farther. As for the yard, I saw 
it bobbing very quietly some twenty feet in front of me. 

I had borne up well until this last disappointment ; but 
at that I came ashore, and flung myself down upon the 
sands and wept. 

The time I spent upon the island is still so horrible a 
thought to me that I must pass it lightly over. In all 
the books I have read of people cast away, they had either 
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their pockets full of tools, or a chest of things would be 
thrown upon the beach along with them, as if on purpose. 
My case was very different. I had nothing in my pockets 
but money and Alan's silver button, and being inland 
bred, I was as much short of knowledge as of means. 

I knew, indeed, that shellfish were counted good to 
eat, and among the rocks of the isle I found a great 
plenty of limpets, which at first I could scarcely strike 
from their places, not knowing quickness to be needful. 
There were, besides, some of the little shells that we call 
buckies; I think periwinkle is the English name. Of 
these two I made my whole diet, devouring them cold 
and raw as I found them, and so hungry was I that at 
first they seemed to me delicious. 

Perhaps they were out of season, or perhaps there was 
something wrong in the sea about my island. But at 
least I had no sooner eaten my first meal than I was 
seized with giddiness and retching, and lay for a long 
time no better than dead. A second trial of the same 
food — indeed, I had no other — did better with me and 
revived my strength. But as long as I was on the island, 
I never knew what to expect when I had eaten ; some- 
times all was well, and sometimes I was thrown into a 
miserable sickness, nor could I ever distinguish what 
particular fish it was that hurt me. 

All day it streamed rain ; the island ran like a sop ; 
there was no dry spot to be found, and when I lay down 
that night, between two bowlders that made a kind of 
roof, my feet were in a bog. 

The second dav I crossed the island to all sides. There 
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was no one part of it better than another ; it was all deso- 
late and rocky ; nothing living on it but game birds, which 
I lacked the means to kill, and the gulls which haunted 
the outlying rocks in a prodigious number. $ut the 
creek, or straits, that cut off the isle from the mainland 
of the Ross opened out on the north into a bay, and the 
bay again opened into the Sound of Iona ; and it was the 
neighborhood of this place that I chose to be my home, 
though if I had thought upon the very name of home in 
such a spot, I must have burst out crying. 

I had good reasons for my choice. There was in this 
part of the isle a little hut of a house like a pig's hut, 
where fishers used to sleep when they came there upon 
their business ; but the turf roof of it had fallen entirely 
in, so that the hut was of no use to me and gave me 
less shelter than my rocks. What was more important, 
the shellfish on which I lived grew there in great 
plenty; when the tide was out I could gather a peck 
at a time; and this was doubtless a convenience. 

But the other reason went deeper. I had become in 
no way used to the horrid solitude of the isle, but still 
looked round me on all sides, like a man that was 
hunted, between fear and hope that I might see some 
human creature coming. Now, from a little up the 
hillside over the bay, I could catch a sight of the great 
ancient church and the roofs of the people's houses in 
Iona. And on the other hand, over the low country of 
the Ross, I saw smoke go up, morning and evening, as 
if from a homestead in a hollow of the land. 

I used to watch this smoke, when I was wet and cold, 
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and had my head half turned with loneliness ; and think 
of the fireside and the company, till my heart burned. 
It was the same with the roofs of Iona. Altogether, 
this sight I had of men's homes and comfortable lives, 
although it put a point on my own sufferings, yet it 
kept hope alive, and helped me to eat my raw shell- 
fish, which had soon grown to be a disgust, and saved 
me from the sense of horror I had whenever I was quite 
alone with dead rocks and fowls and the rain and the 
cold sea. 

I say it kept hope alive ; and indeed it seemed im- 
possible that I should be left to die on the shores of 
my own country, and within view of a church tower 
and the smoke of men's houses. But the second day 
passed ; and though as long as the light lasted I kept 
a bright lookout for boats on the Sound or men passing 
on the Ross, no help came near me. It still rained ; 
and I turned in to sleep, as wet as ever and with a 
cruel sore throat, but a little comforted, perhaps, by 
having said good night to my next neighbors, the people 
of Iona. 

Charles the Second declared a man could stay out- 
doors more days in the year in the climate of England 
than in any other. This was very like a king with a 
palace at his back and changes of dry clothes. But he 
must have had better luck on his flight from Worcester 
than I had on that miserable isle. It was the height 
of the summer; yet it rained for more than twenty- 
four hours, and did not clear until the afternoon of the 
third day. 
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This was the day of incidents. In the morning I 
saw a red deer, a buck with a fine spread of antlers, 
standing in the rain on the top of the island; but he 
had scarce seen me rise from under my rock, before he 
trotted off upon the other side. I suppose he must have 
swum the straits; though what should bring any crea- 
ture to Earraid, was more than I could fancy. 

A little after, as I was jumping about after my lim- 
pets, 1 was startled by a guinea piece, which fell upon 
a rock in front of me and glanced off into the sea. 
When the sailors gave me my money again, they kept 
back not only about a third of the whole sum, but my 
father's leather purse ; so that from that day out, I 
carried my gold loose in a pocket with a button. I now 
saw there must be a hole, and clapped my hand to the 
place in a great hurry. But this was to lock the stable 
door after the steed was stolen. I had left the shore 
at Queensferry with near on fifty pounds ; now I found 
no more than two guinea pieces and a silver shilling. 

It is true I picked up a third guinea a little after, 
where it lay shining on a piece of turf. That made 
a fortune of three pounds and four shillings, English 
money, for a lad, the rightful heir of an estate, and 
now starving on an isle at the extreme end of the wild 
Highlands. 

This state of my affairs dashed me still further; and 
indeed my plight on that third morning was truly piti- 
ful. My clothes were beginning to rot^ my stockings 
in particular were quite worn through, so that my 
shanks went naked; my hands had grown quite soft 
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with the continual soaking; my throat was very sore, 
my strength had much abated, and my heart so turned 
against the horrid stuff I was condemned to eat that 
the very sight of it came near to sicken me. 
And yet the worst was not yet come. 

in 

There is a pretty high rock on the northwest of Earraid, 
which, because it had a flat top and overlooked the Sound, 
I was much in the habit of frequenting ; not that ever 
I staid in one place, save when asleep, my misery giving 
me no rest. Indeed, I wore myself down with continual 
and aimless goings and comings in the rain. 

As soon, however, as the sun came out, I lay down on 
the top of that rock to dry myself. The comfort of the 
sunshine is a thing I cannot tell. It set me thinking 
hopefully of my deliverance, of which I had begun to 
despair ; and I scanned the sea and the Ross with a fresh 
interest. On the south of my rock, a part of the island 
jutted out and hid the open ocean, so that a boat could 
thus come quite near me upon that side and I be none 
the wiser. 

Well, all of a sudden, a cobble with a brown sail and 
a pair of fishers aboard of it, came flying round that 
corner of the isle, bound for Iona. I shouted out, and 
then fell on my knees on the rock and reached up my 
hands and prayed to them. They were near enough to 
hear — I could even see the color of their hair ; and there 
was no doubt but they observed me, for they cried out in 
the Gaelic tongue and laughed. But the boat never 
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turned aside, and flew on, right before my eyes, for 
Iona. 

I could not believe such wickedness, and ran along 
the shore from rock to rock, crying on them piteously ; 
even after they were out of reach of my voice, I still 
cried and waved to them ; and when they were quite 
gone, I thought my heart would have burst. All the 
time of my troubles, I wept only twice. Once, when I 
could not reach the oar ; and now, the second time, when 
these fishers turned a deaf ear to my cries. But this time 
I wept and roared like a wicked child, tearing up the turf 
with my nails and grinding my face in the earth. If a wish 
would kill men, those two fishers would never have seen 
morning ; and I should likely have died upon my island. 

When I was a little over my anger, I must eat again, 
but with such loathing of the mess as I could now scarcely 
control. Sure enough, I should have done as well to 
fast, for my fishes poisoned me again. I had all my first 
pains : my throat was so sore I could scarce swallow ; 
I had a fit of strong shuddering, which clucked my teeth 
together ; and there came on me that dreadful sense of 
illness, which we have no name for either in Scotch or 
English. I thought I should have died, and made my 
peace with God, forgiving all men, even my uncle and 
the fishers ; and as soon as I had thus made up my mind 
to the worst, clearness came upon me : I observed the 
night was falling dry ; my clothes were dried a good deal; 
truly, I was in a better case than ever before, since I had 
landed on the isle ; and so I got to sleep at last, with a 
thought of gratitude. 
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The next day, which was the fourth of this horrible 
life of mine, I found my bodily strength run very low. 
But the sun shone, the air was sweet, and what I managed 
to eat of the shellfish agreed well with me and revived 
my courage. 

I was scarce back on my rock, where I went always 
the first thing after I had eaten, before I observed a boat 
coming down the Sound and with her head, as I thought, 
in my direction. 

I began at once to hope and fear exceedingly; for I 
thought these men might have thought better of their 
cruelty and be coming back to my assistance. But an- 
other disappointment, such as yesterday's, was more than 
I could bear. I turned my back, accordingly, upon the 
sea, and did not look again till I had counted many 
hundreds. The boat was still heading for the island. 
The next time I counted the full thousand, as slowly as 
I could, my heart beating so as to hurt me. And then 
it was out of all question. She was coming straight to 
Earraid. 

I could no longer hold myself back, but ran to the sea- 
side and out from one rock to another as far as I could 
go. It is a marvel I was not drowned ; for when I was 
brought to a stand at last, my legs shook under me, and 
my mouth was so dry I must wet it with the sea water 
before I was able to shout. 

All this time the boat was coming on ; and now I was 
able to perceive it was the same boat and the same two 
men as yesterday. This I knew by their hair, which the 
one had of a bright yellow and the other black. But now 
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there was a third man along with them, who looked to be 
of a better class. 

As soon as they were come within easy speech, they let 
down their sail and lay quiet. In spite of my supplica- 
tions they drew no nearer in, and what frightened me 
most of all, the new man tee-hee'd with laughter as he 
talked and looked at me. 

Then he stood up in the boat and addressed me a long 
while, speaking fast and with many wavings of his hand. 
I told him I had no Gaelic ; and at this he became very 
angry, and I began to suspect he thought he was talking 
English. Listening very close, I caught the word " what- 
effer " several times ; but all the rest was Gaelic, and 
might have been Greek and Hebrew for me. 

"Whatever," said I, to show him I had caught a 
word. 

"Yes, yes; yes, yes," says he, and then he looked at 
the other men, as much as to say, " I told you I spoke 
English," and began again as hard as ever in the Gaelic. 

This time I picked out another word, "tide." Then I 
had a flash of hope. I remembered he was always waving 
his hand toward the mainland of Ross. 

"Do you mean when the tide is out?" I cried, and 
could not finish. 

" Yes, yes," said he. " Tide." 

At that I turned tail upon the boat, — where my adviser 
had once more begun to tee-hee with laughter, — leaped 
back the way I had come, from one stone to another, and 
set off running across the isle as I had never run before. 
In about half an hour I came out upon the shores of the 
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creek ; and sure enough, it was shrunk into a little trickle 
of water, through which I dashed, not above ray knees, 
and landed with a shout on the main island. 

A sea-bred boy would not have staid a day on Ear- 
raid, which is only what they call a tidal islet; and except 
in the bottom of the neaps, can be entered and left twice 
in every twenty-four hours, either dry-shod or at the most 
by wading. Even I, who had the tide going out and in 
before me in the bay, and even watched for the ebbs, the 
better to get my shellfish — even I, I say, if I had sat 
down to think, instead of raging at my fate, must have 
soon guessed the secret and got free. 

It was no wonder the fishers had not understood me. 
The wonder was rather that they had ever guessed my 
pitiful illusion, and taken the trouble to come back. I 
had starved with cold and hunger on that island for close 
upon one hundred hours. But for the fishers, I might 
have left my bones there, in pure folly. And even as it 
was, I had paid for it pretty dear, not only in past suffer- 
ings, but in my present case, being clothed like a beggar 
man, soarce able to walk, and in great pain of my sore 
throat. 

I have seen wicked men and fools, a great many of 
both ; and I believe they both get paid in the end, but the 
fools first. 

Self reverence, self knowledge, self control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. . . . 
And because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

— Tennyson 
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SPRING 

Br Henry Timrod 

Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 
Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 

Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 

In the deep heart of every forest tree 
The blood is all aglee, 

And there's a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 

Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of winter in the land, 
Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season's dawn ; 

Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 
The elm puts on, as if in Nature's scorn, 
The brown of autumn corn. 
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As yet the turf is dark, although you know 
That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 

Already, here and there, on frailest stems 
Appear some azure gems, 
Small as might deck, upon a gala day, 
The forehead of a fay. 

In gardens you may note amid the dearth 
The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop's tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 

But many gleams and shadows needs must pass 
Along the budding grass, 
And weeks go by, before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose's mouth. 

Still there's a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn ; 
One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 

At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 
A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 
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Some wondrous pageant ; and you scarce would start, 

If from some beech's heart, 

A blue-eyed dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

" Behold me, I am May ! " 

Ah, who would couple thoughts of war and crime 
With such a blessed time ? 
Who, in the west wind's aromatic breath, 
Could hear the call of death ? 

Yet not more surely shall the spring awake 
The voice of wood and brake, 
Than she shall rouse, for all her tranquil charms, 
A million men to arms. 

There shall be deeper hues upon her plains 
Than all her sunlit rains, 
And every gladdening influence round 
Can summon from the ground. 

Oh ! standing on this desecrated mold, 
Methinks that I behold, 
Lifting her bloody daisies up to God, 
Spring kneeling on the sod, 

And calling, with the voice of all her rills, 
Upon the ancient hills 
To fall and crush the tyrants and the slaves 
Who turn her meads to graves. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THREE AMERICAN 

ORATORS 

The period preceding the War between the States was a time 
of uncertainty and discord. The Southern states felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the action of the government, especially 
on the questions of the tariff and of slavery, but were, for the 
most part, seeking peaceful solution of the difficulties. Such 
solution was rendered impossible by violent partisans of slavery 
in the- South and of antislavery in the North, and in the South 
secession was coming to be more and more looked forward to 
as a remedy for the evils of an inharmonious union. Mean- 
while, in the Congress of the United States, eloquent states- 
men, of whom the greatest were Webster, Calhoun, and Clay, 
were arguing public questions from the standpoint of different 
sections. 

Webster, senator from Massachusetts, was the greatest of all 
American orators, but he was a man of less moral than intel- 
lectual power. To one cause, however, he was always true, — 
"the union, the glorious union," and his eloquence inspired 
others with lofty patriotism. Some of his famous speeches — 
such as the two Bunker Hill orations and the eulogy on Adams 
and Jefferson — should be read by all young Americans. 

Calhoun, an eloquent statesman from South Carolina, upheld 
the cause of state's rights as ably as did Webster that of the 
union. Calhoun was a man of unquestioned public and private 
integrity, and for more than a third of a century he was the 
leader in Southern councils. He held that the union was only 
a compact of states to be dissolved at will, and he indorsed 
the principles of nullification and secession. 

Clay was a great orator and statesman who identified his 
interests and life with his adopted state, Kentucky. He is 
called "the Great Pacificator," because of his constant en- 
deavors to make peace between the opposing sections. He 
could not prevent the coming conflict, but the compromise 
measures, proposed by him and passed through his influence, 
postponed war for many years. 
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We can give here only brief but characteristic selections 
from these three great statesmen. They and the important 
period they represent will be better understood by reading 
three speeches delivered in the Senate in 1850, — Calhoun's 
speech on the slavery question, Webster's speech a few days 
later on the Constitution and the union, and Clay's speech on 
the Compromise of 1850. 

DUTIES OF THE AMERICAN CITIZEN 
By Daniel Webster 

Let us cherish, fellow-citizens, a deep and solemn con- 
viction of the duties which have devolved upon us. This 
lovely land, .this glorious liberty, these benign institutions, 
the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours : ours to enjoy, 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit. Generations past 
and generations to come hold us responsible for this 
sacred trust. 

Our fathers from behind admonish us with their anx- 
ious, paternal voices ; posterity calls out to us from the 
bosom of the future ; the world turns hither its solicitous 
eyes, — all, all conjure us to act wisely and faithfully in 
the relation which we sustain. We can never, indeed, 
pay the debt which is upon us ; but by virtue, by moralitj 7 -, 
by religion, by the cultivation of every good principle 
and every good habit, we may hope to enjoy the bless- 
ing through our day and leave it unimpaired to our 
children. 

Let us feel deeply how much of what we are and of 
what we possess we owe to this liberty and these institu- 
tions of government. Nature has, indeed, given us a soil 
which yields bounteously to the hands of industry; the 
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mighty and fruitful ocean is before us, and the skies over 
our heads shed health and vigor. But what are lands 
and seas and skies to civilized men, without society, with- 
out knowledge, without morals, without religious culture ? 
and how can these be enjoyed, in all their excellence, 
but under the protection of wise institutions and a free 
government ? 

Fellow-citizens, there is not one of us, there is not one 
of us here present, who does not at this moment, and at 
every moment, experience in his own condition and in the 
condition of those most near and dear to him the influence 
and the benefit of this liberty and these institutions. 

Let us, then, acknowledge the blessing ; let us feel 
it deeply and powerfully ; let us cherish a strong affec- 
tion for it, and resolve to maintain and perpetuate it. 
The blood of our fathers — let it not have been shed 
in vain ; the great hope of posterity — let it not be 
blasted. 



TRUSTS OR PRIZES? 
By John Caldwell Calhoun 

» 

Their object is to get and hold office ; and their lead- 
ing political maxim is that, " To the victors belong the 
spoils of victory ! " 

Can any one, who will duly reflect on these things, 
venture to say that all is sound, and that our government 
is not undergoing a great and fatal change ? Let us not,, 
deceive ourselves ; the very essence of a free government 
consists in considering offices as public trusts, bestowed 
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for the good of the country and not for the benefit of an 
individual or a party ; and that system of political morals 
which regards offices in a different light — as public 
prizes to be won by combatants most skilled .in all the 
arts and corruption of political tactics, and to be used and 
enjoyed as their proper spoils — strikes a fatal blow at the 
very vitals of free institutions. . . . 

So long as offices were considered as public trusts, to 
be conferred on the honest, the faithful, and capable, for 
the common good, and not for the benefit or gain of the 
incumbent or his p^rty, and so long as it was the practice 
of the government to continue in office those who faith- 
fully performed their duties, its patronage, in point of 
fact, was limited to the mere power of nominating to acci- 
dental vacancies or to newly created offices, and could, of 
course, exercise but a moderate influence either over the 
body of the community or of the officeholders themselves. 

But when this practice was reversed — when offices, 
instead of being considered as public trusts to be con- 
ferred on the deserving, were regarded as the spoils of 
victory to be bestowed as rewards for partisan services, 
without respect to merit ; when it came to be understood 
that all who hold office hold by the tenure of partisan 
zeal and party service — it is easy to see that the certain, 
direct, and inevitable tendency of such a state of things 
is to convert the entire body of those in office into cor- 
rupt and supple instruments of power, and to raise up a 
host of hungry, greedy, and subservient partisans ready 
for every service, however base and corrupt. 

Were a premium offered for the best means of extend- 
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ing to the utmost the power of patronage ; to destroy the 
love of country, and to substitute a spirit of subserviency 
and man worship ; to encourage vice and discourage vir- 
tue ; and, in a word, to prepare for the subversion of 
liberty and the establishment of despotism, no scheme 
more perfect could be devised ; and such must be the 
tendency of the practice, with whatever intention adopted 
or to whatever extent pursued. 



PUBLIC VIRTUE 
By Henry Clay 

I hope that in all that relates to personal firmness, all 
that concerns a just appreciation of the insignificance 
of human life, whatever may be attempted to threaten or 
alarm a soul not easily swayed by opposition, or awed or 
intimidated by menace ; a stout heart and a steady eye 
that can survey, unmoved and undaunted, any mere per- 
sonal perils that assail this poor transient, perishing fame, 
I may, without disparagement, compare with other men. 

But there is a sort of courage, which, I frankly confess, 
I do not possess — a boldness to which I dare not aspire, 
a valor which I cannot covet. I cannot lay myself down 
in the way of the welfare and happiness of my country. 
That I cannot, I have not the courage to do. I cannot 
interpose the power with which I may be invested, a 
power conferred not for my personal benefit nor for my 
aggrandizement, but for my country's good, to check her 
onward march to greatness and glory. I have not cour- 
age enough, I am too cowardly for that. I would not, I 
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dare not, in the exercise of such a trust, lie down and 
place my body across the path that leads my country to 
prosperity and happiness. This is a sort of courage widely 
different from that which a man may display in his private 
conduct and personal relations. Personal or private cour- 
age is totally distinct from that higher and nobler courage 
which prompts the patriot to offer himself a voluntary 
sacrifice to his country's good. . . . 

Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of firm- 
ness sometimes impel us to perform rash and inconsider- 
ate acts. It is the greatest courage to be able to bear the 
imputation of the want of courage. But pride, vanity, 
egotism, so unamiable and offensive in private life, are 
vices which partake of the character of crimes in the con- 
duct of public affairs. 

The unfortunate victim of these passions cannot see be- 
yond the little, petty, contemptible circle of his own per- 
sonal interests. All his thoughts are withdrawn from his 
country, and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
himself. The high, the exalted, the sublime emotions of a 
patriotism, which, soaring toward heaven, rises far above 
all mean, low, and selfish things, and is absorbed by one 
soul-transporting thought of the good and the glory of 
one's country, are never felt in his impenetrable bosom. 

That patriotism which, catching its inspirations from the 
immortal God, and leaving at an immeasurable distance 
below all lesser, groveling, personal interests and feelings, 
animates and prompts to deeds of self-sacrifice, of valor, 
of devotion, and of death itself — that is public virtue — 
that is the noblest, the sublimest of all public virtues ! 
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FLODDEN FIELD 

By Sir Walter Scott 
(See biographical sketch on page 316) 

In 1513 James IV., king of Scotland, rashly invaded Eng- 
land, where he met disastrous defeat in the battle of Flodden. 
The king and the flower of the Scottish nobility were left dead 
upon the field. This description of the battle is from the last 
part of "Marmion." Lord Marmion is represented on his 
return from Scotland, attending Lady Clare to the English 
CQurt; he reached Flodden just as the English and Scotch 
forces were about to join in battle. Leaving Lady Clare in 
charge of his attendant squires, he hastened to the field. 

Scott's description of this battle is one of the finest battle 
scenes in all literature. You will read it with more intelligent 
interest if you will consult the plan of the battlefield given 
in the lesson notes and will read the account of Flodden in 
Scott's " Tales of a Grandfather." 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 

With Lady Clare upon the hill, 

On which — for far the day was spent — 

The western sunbeams now were bent ; 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 

Could plain their distant comrades view : 

Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

" Unworthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. 

But see ! look up — on Flodden bent 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
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Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war 

As down the hill they broke ; 
Nor martial shout nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their tread alone, 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum, 
Told England, from his mountain throne 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes * 
Until at weapon point they close. 
They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth 

And fiends in upper air ; 
Oh ! life and death were in the shout 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And first the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears, 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white seamew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
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The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave 

Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But naught distinct they see : 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly ; 
And stainless Tunstall's banner white, 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight, 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 
And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntly and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle, 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
'Twas vain. But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile cheered Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard's lion fell ; 
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Yet still Lord Marmion's falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 

Around the battle yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky ! 
"A Home ! a Gordon ! " was the cry : 
Loud were the clanging blows ; 
Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high, 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered mid the foes. 
No longer Blount the view could bear: 
" By heaven and all its saints ! I swear 

I will not see it lost ! 
Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host." 
And to the fray he rode amain, 
Followed by all the archer train. 
The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made for a space an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 
But darkly closed the war around, 
Like pine tree rooted from the ground 

It sank among the foes. 
Then Eustace mounted too, — yet stayed, 
As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as shaft can fly, 
Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
The loose rein dangling from his head, 
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Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion's steed rushed by ; 

And Eustace, maddened at the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast 
To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage not her own 
Braces her mind to desperate tone. 

The scattered van of England wheels ; 
She only said, as loud in air 
The tumult roared, " Is Wilton there ? " 
They fly, or, maddened by despair, 
Fight but to die, — " Is Wilton there ? " 

With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched with gore, 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 

Dragged from among the horses' feet, 

With dinted shield and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Marmion ? 

Young Blount his armor did unlace, 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 
Said, " By Saint George, he's gone ! 
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That spear wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion." 
" Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes," said Eustace ; " peace ! " 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around gan Marmion wildly stare ; 

"Where's Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry, 6 Marmion to the rescue ! ' Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! 

Yet my last thought is England's — fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie : 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field, 

His lifeblood stains the spotless shield ; 

Edmund is down ; my life is reft ; 

The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 

With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland's central host, 

Or victory and England's lost. 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die." 

They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 
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Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, 'fr Is there none 

Of all my halls have nursed, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ? " 



O woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! — 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When with the baron's casque the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain's side 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ? — behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
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" Brtnfc ♦ toearg ♦ pilgrim ♦ fcrinfe ♦ anlr ♦ prajj ♦ 
Jfor ♦ tije ♦ ftini ♦ soul ♦ of ♦ Sibgl ♦ ffirag ♦ 
GHijo ♦ built ♦ tijis ♦ crow ♦ atrti . toell/' 

She filled the helm and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 
" Is it the hand of Clare," he said, 
" Or injured Constance bathes my head?" 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 
" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! " 

" Alas ! " she said, " the while 
Oh ! think of your immortal weal ! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She — died at Holy Isle." — 
Lord Marmion started from the ground 
As light as if he felt no wound, 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
" Then it was truth," he said ; " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. 
I would the fiend, to whom belongs 
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The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire and dying groan 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance — 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then fainting down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling monk. 



With fruitless labor Clara bound 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound ; 

The monk with unavailing cares 

Exhausted all the church's prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest he could not hear ; 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying ! " 

So the notes rung. — 
" Avoid thee, fiend ! — with cruel hand 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand ! 
Oh ! look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

Oh ! think on faith and bliss ! — 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
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And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And " Stanley ! " was the cry. 
A light on Marmion's visage spread 

And fired his glazing eye; 
With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted, " Victory ! 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on I 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle's deadly swell, 
For still the Scots around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where's now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and where Home? 
Oh ! for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 
Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain 
And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden side 
Afar the Royal Standard flies, 
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And round it toils and bleeds and dies 

Our Caledonian pride ! 
In vain the wish — for far away, 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 
Near Sibyl's Cross the plunderers stray . 
" O lady," cried the monk, " away ! " 

And placed her on her steed 
And led her to the chapel fair 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 
There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. 

But as they left the darkening heath 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hailed, 
In headlong charge their horse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep 

That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billmen ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring ; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 

The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight ; 
Linked in the serried phalanx tight, 
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Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well, 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skillful Surry's sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves from wasted lands 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 
Then did their loss his f oemen know ; 
Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field, as snow, 
When streams are swol'n and south winds blow, 

Dissolves in silent dew. 
Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band 
Disordered through her currents dash, 

To gain the Scottish land ; 
To town and tower, to down and dale, 
To tell red Flodden's dismal tale, 
And raise the universal wail. 
Tradition, legend, tune,- and song 
Shall many an age that wail prolong ; 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife and carnage drear 

Of Flodden's fatal field, 
Where shivered was fair Scotland's spear 

And broken was her shield ! 



Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. — Chauceh 
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LOCKSLEY'S MARK 

By Sir Walter Scott 

This selection is from " Ivanhoe," the scene of which is laid 
in England at the end of the twelfth century when Prince 
John was regent of the kingdom. His brother, King Kichard, 
had gone to the Holy Land to fight for the recovery of our 
Lord's sepulcher from the heathen. During his absence, 
Prince John gave a great tournament ending with an archery 
contest. This selection tells how the archer's prize was won 
by Locksley, who was Robin Hood in disguise. 

You will enjoy reading the whole of "Ivanhoe," and of 
"The Talisman," which describes this same period. Consult 
histories of England for a full account of King Richard and 
John, which will make the stories more interesting and intel- 
ligible to you. Read also some of the old ballads about Robin 
Hood, Little John, and Maid Marian. 



Proclamation was made that Prince John, suddenly 
called by high and peremptory public duties, held him- 
self obliged to discontinue the entertainments of to- 
morrow's festival : nevertheless, that, unwilling so many 
good yeomen should depart without a trial of skill, he 
was pleased to appoint them, before leaving the ground, 
presently to execute the competition of archery intended 
for the morrow. To the best archer a prize was to be 
awarded, being a bugle-horn, mounted with silver, and a 
silken baldric richly ornamented with a medallion of St. 
Hubert, the patron of sylvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves 
as competitors, several of whom were rangers and under- 
keepers in the royal forests of Needwood and Charnwood. 
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When, however, the archers understood with whom they 
were to be matched, upwards of twenty withdrew them- 
selves from the contest, unwilling to eneounter the dis- 
honor of almost certain defeat. 

The diminished list of competitors for sylvan fame still 
amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal 
seat to view more nearly the persons of these chosen yeo- 
men, several of whom wore the royal livery. Having 
satisfied his curiosity by this investigation, he looked for 
the object of his resentment, whom he observed standing 
on the same spot, and with the same composed counte- 
nance which he had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

" Fellow," said Prince John, " I guessed by thy insolent 
babble thou wert no true lover of the longbow, and I see 
thou darest not adventure thy skill among such merry 
men as stand yonder." 

" Under favor, sir," replied the yeoman, " I have 
another reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fear- 
ing discomfiture and disgrace." 

44 And what is thy other reason ? " said Prince John, 
who, for some cause which perhaps he could not himself 
have explained, felt a painful curiosity respecting this 
individual. 

44 Because," replied the woodsman, 44 1 know not if these 
yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; and 
because, moreover, I know not how your grace might 
relish the winning of a third prize by one who has un- 
wittingly fallen under your displeasure." 

Prince John colored as he put the question, 44 What is 
thy name, yeoman ? " 
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Locksley," answered the yeoman. 
Then, Locksley," said Prince John, "thou shalt shoot 
in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed their skill. 
If thou carriest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles ; 
but if thou losest it, thou shalt be stripped of thy Lincoln 
green, and scourged out of the lists with bowstrings, for 
a wordy and insolent braggart." 

" And how if I refuse to shoot, on such a wager ? " said 
the yeoman. " Your grace's power, supported, as it is, by 
so many men at arms, may indeed easily strip and scourge 
me, but cannot compel me to bend or to draw my bow." 

" If thou ref usest my fair proffer," said the prince, " the 
provost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, break thy 
bow and arrows, and expel thee from the presence as a 
faint-hearted craven." 

" This is no fair chance you put on me, proud prince," 
said the yeoman, "to compel me to peril myself against 
the best archers of Leicester and Staffordshire, under 
the penalty of infamy if they should overshoot me. 
Nevertheless, I will obey your pleasure." 

"Look to him close, men at arms," said Prince John, 
" his heart is sinking ; I am jealous lest he attempt to 
escape the trial. And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly 
round; a buck and a butt of wine are ready for your 
refreshment in yonder tent, when the prize is won." 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
avenue, which led to the lists. The contending archers 
took their station in turn, at the bottom of the southern 
access, the distance between that station and the mark 
allowing full distance for what was called a shot at rovers. 
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The archers, having previously determined by lot their 
order of precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in 
succession. One by one the archers, stepping forward, 
delivered their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of 
twenty-four arrows, shot in succession, ten were fixed in 
the target, and the others ranged so near it, that, con- 
sidering the distance of the mark, it was accounted good 
archery. Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two 
within the inner ring were shot by Hubert, a forester 
in the service of Malvoisin, who was accordingly pro- 
nounced victorious. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold yeoman, 
with a bitter smile, "wilt thou try conclusions with 
Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver to 
the provost of the sports ? " 

" Sith it be no better," said Locksley, " I am content to 
try my fortune ; on condition that when I have shot two 
shafts at yonder mark of Hubert's, he shall be bound to 
shoot one at that which I shall propose." 

" That is but fair," answered Prince John, " and it shall 
not be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, 
Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver pennies for thee." 

" A man can but do his best," answered Hubert ; " but 
my grandsire drew a good longbow at Hastings, and I 
trust not to dishonor his memory." 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of 
the same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as victor 
in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took 
his aim with great deliberation, long measuring the dis- 
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tance with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended 
bow, with the arrow placed on the string. 

At length he made a step forward, and raising the bow 
at the full stretch of his left arm, till the center or grasp- 
ing place was nigh level with his face, he drew his bow- 
string to his ear. The arrow whistled through the air, 
and lighted within the inner ring of the target, but not 
exactly in the center. " You have not allowed for the 
wind, Hubert," said his antagonist, bending his bow, " or 
that had been a better shot." 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the appointed 
station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as 
if he had not even looked at the mark. He was speaking 
almost at the instant that the shaft left the bowstring, 
yet it alighted in the target two inches nearer to the 
white spot which marked the center than that of Hubert. 

44 By the light of heaven ! " said Prince John to Hubert, 
44 an thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, 
thou art worthy of the gallows." 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions. 44 An 
your highness were to hang me," he said, " a man can but 
do his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a good 
bow — " 

44 The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his genera- 
tion ! " interrupted John ; 44 shoot, knave, and shoot thy 
best, or it shall be the worse for thee ! " 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not 
neglecting the caution which he had received from his 
adversary, he made the necessary allowance for a very 
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light air of wind which had just arisen, and shot so suc- 
cessfully that his arrow alighted in the very center of the 
target. 

" A Hubert ! a Hubert ! " shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. " In 
the clout ! in the clout ! — a Hubert forever ! " 

" Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said the 
prince, with an insulting smile. 

"I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied 
Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution 
than before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, 
which it split to shivers. The people who stood around 
were so astonished at his wonderful dexterity, that they 
could not even give vent to their surprise in their usual 
clamor. 

" This must be the devil and no man of flesh and blood," 
whispered the yeomen to each other ; " such archery was 
never seen since a bow was first bent in Britain." 

" And now," said Locksley, " I will crave your grace's 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the north 
country ; and welcome every brave yeoman who shall 
try a shot at it to win a smile from the bonny lass he 
loves best." 

He then turned to leave the lists. " Let your guards 
attend me," he said, " if you please. I go but to cut a 
rod from the next willow bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should 
follow him in case of his escape ; but the cry of " Shame ! 
shame ! " which burst from the multitude, induced him 
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to alter his ungenerous purpose. Locksley returned almost 
instantly with a willow wand about six feet in length, 
perfectly straight, and rather thicker than a man's thumb. 

He began to peel this with great composure, observing 
at the same time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot 
at a target so broad as had hitherto been used, was to 
put shame upon his skill. 

" For his own part," he said, " and in the land where he 
was bred, men would as soon take for their mark King 
Arthur's Round Table, which held sixty knights around 
it. A child of seven years old," he said, " might hit yon- 
der target with a headless shaft ; but," added he, walking 
deliberately to the other end of the lists and sticking the 
willow wand upright in the ground, "he that hits that 
rod at five score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear 
both bow and quiver before a king, an it were the stout 
King Richard himself." 

"My grandsire," said Hubert, "drew a good bow at 
the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in 
his life — and neither will I. If this yeoman can cleave 
that rod, I give him the bucklers, or rather, I yield to 
the devil that is in his jerkin and not to any human 
skill ; a man can but do his best, and I will not shoot 
where I am sure to miss. I might as well shoot at the 
edge of our parson's whittle or at a wheat straw or at a 
sunbeam, as at a twinkling white streak which I can 
hardly see." 

" Cowardly dog ! " said Prince John. " Sirrah Locks- 
ley, do thou shoot ; but, if thou hittest guch a mark, I 
will say thou art the first man ever did so. Howe'er it 
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be, thou shalt not crow over us with a mere show of supe- 
rior skill." 

" I will do my best, as Hubert says," answered Locks- 
ley ; " no man can do more." 

So saying, he again bent his bow ; but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and 
changed the string, which he thought was no longer truly 
round, having been frayed a little by the two former 
shots. He then took his aim with some deliberation, 
and the multitude awaited the event in breathless silence. 
The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill ; his arrow 
split the willow rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee 
of acclamations followed ; and even Prince John, in ad- 
miration of Locksley's skill, lost for an instant his dis- 
like to his person. "These twenty nobles," he said, 
" which, with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine 
own ; we will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery 
and service with us as a yeoman of our bodyguard, and 
be near to our person. For never did so strong a hand 
bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

" Pardon me, noble prince," said Locksley, " but I have 
vowed that, if ever I take service, it should be with your 
royal brother, King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave 
to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a bow as his 
grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modesty not refused 
the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as I." 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger; and Locksley, anxious to 
escape further observation, mixed with the crowd and 
was seen no more. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT 



A Scottish Novelist a 



He wrote " The Talisman," " Ivanhoe," " Old Mortality," 
" Kenil worth," and many other novels; "Marmion," "The 
Lady of the Lake," " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," and other 
poemg. 

Read " Marmion," " The Lady of the Lake," " Ivanhoe," 
"The Talisman," and other poems and novels. Read also 
Hntton's " Life of Scott." 

" He is the greatest of all war poets ; his poetry might make 
a very coward fearless." — Wilson 

"The radiant and immortal four in English literature whose 
now ideal forms rise through the centuries of its long history, 
each preeminent in a broad domain, are John Milton in reli- 
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gious poetry, William Shakespeare in the drama, Geoffrey 
Chaucer in the poetry of nature, and Walter Scott in all 
romance." — Hunnewell 

" He died a great man, and, what is more, a good man. He 
has left us a double treasure, — the memory of himself, and 
the possession of his works. Both of them will endure." 

— Gladstone 

Walter Scott was a boy whom you would like to have 
known. He had such a sweet temper and healthy, happy 
disposition that he was a general favdrite, and despite his 
lameness he was agile and quick at all games. His life- 
long lameness was the result of a fever when he was only 
eighteen months old. 

This illness left him so delicate that he was sent from 
his Edinburgh home to an outdoor life with his grand- 
father in the country. On pleasant days he was left in 
charge of an old shepherd, and he would lie for hours on 
the turf among the sheep and lambs. One day he was 
forgotten and was left out in a thunderstorm. His aunt, 
who missed him and ran in search of him, found him 
unfrightened, shouting " Bonny ! bonny ! " at every light- 
ning flash. 

As he grew older he clambered fearlessly among the 
crags and galloped about on his pony — a little Shetland 
which would trot. into the house to be fed and petted. 

In one of his poems Scott tells us how, as a child, he 

loved to listen to stories, especially tales of feud and fight, 

and then 

" Stretched at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o'er ; 

Pebbles and shells in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed." 
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He early began to take delight in books, and he read " the 
usual, or rather ten times the usual, quantity of fairy tales, 
Eastern tales, and romances," as well as history and poetry. 

At school he vibrated between the head and the foot of 
his class. Out of school he was always a leader, being 
foremost in all games and frolics, and winning his com- 
rades' admiration by his powers as a story-teller. 

The school days came to an end and the young man 
studied law, first with his father, and afterwards at Edin- 
burgh University. His father reproached him with being 
better fitted for a peddler than a lawyer, so persistently 
did he trudge over the country, visiting picturesque places 
and scenes of battle, siege, and legend. These were days 
of wild enterprise and adventure, of thirty-mile walks and 
long rambles among scenes afterwards immortalized in his 
poems and romances. 

One of the companions of those days said, " Eh me, sic 
an endless fund of humor and drollery as he had wi' him ! 
Never ten yards but we were either laughing or roaring 
or singing. Whenever we stopped how brawlie he suited 
himsel' to everybody ! He aye did as the lave did ; never 
made himsel' the great man or took ony airs in company." 
Scott, generous, manly, modest, and courteous, "was a 
gentleman even to his dogs." 

He continued to practice law, nominally at least, for 
fourteen years, but little by little he was diverted into the 
field of literature. His first literary efforts were a trans- 
lation of a German ballad, a collection of old Scottish 
poems, and some ballads of his own in which he tried to 
picture the " old, simple, violent world " of rugged activ- 
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ity and excitement. This, too, was -the purpose of his 
longer poems which followed, — "The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel," "Marmion," "The Lady of the Lake," and 
" The Lord of the Isles." These poems won instant popu- 
larity, and took hold of the memory in a wonderful way. 

Men and women read them until they knew whole can- 
tos and poems by heart. One dark London night a 
gentleman was groping along the street, repeating to him- 
self, half unconsciously, the battle scene in " Marmion." 
" Charge, Chester, charge ! " he said. Out of the dark- 
ness a voice continued, " On, Stanley, on ! " He and the 
stranger finished the death of Marmion between them, 
then saluted each other and parted. 

" Marmion " is one of the greatest of Scott's narrative 
poems. The scene is laid during the war that culmi- 
nated in the battle of Flodden. The poem was composed 
in great part in the saddle, and the stir of combat and 
charge of cavalry seem to be at the very core of it. 

A biographer says that, just as history is divided into 
reigns, Scott's life might be divided by the succession of 
his horses and dogs. His letters and his friends make 
frequent mention of his horses, Captain, Lieutenant, 
Brown Adam, Daisy, Sybil Grey, and Douce Davie, and 
of his famous deer hounds, Camp, Maida, — the " Be vis " 
of " Woodstock," — and Nimrod. On the death of Camp 
he relinquished a dinner invitation previously accepted, 
on the ground that " the death of an old friend " rendered 
him unwilling to dine out. 

In the summer of 1814 Scott completed and published 
anonymously a story begun nine years before. That 
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story was " Waverley." Its great and immediate popu- 
larity, exceeding even the success of his poems, encour- 
aged Scott to continue his work in prose. In the next 
fourteen years he wrote twenty-nine novels, besides 
shorter tales and other books. 

Among the novels are historical tales of England, Scot- 
land, and France, legends of the Border, and tales of the 
Crusades, besides stories of domestic life. "The Heart 
of Midlothian " ranks high among his stories of domestic 
life, and among the best of the historical novels are 
"Quentin Durward," a tale of the court of Louis XI. 
of France, " Kenil worth," which describes England in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, " The Monastery," and " The 
Abbot," both stories of the times of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and " The Talisman " and " Ivanhoe," the scenes 
of which are laid in the reign of Richard I. of England. 

The best of Scott's novels are centered on public rather 
than mere private life and passions, and the romantic and 
historic elements are so blended that his heroes and 
heroines seem to influence and be influenced by the great 
events of their times. You can hardly read one of Scott's 
novels without learning something about the public life 
and historical conditions of the period described. The 
narrative is flowing and vivid, and his books are full of 
picturesque scenes and stirring adventures. 

When Scott was about twenty-five, he married Miss 
Carpenter, a lively beauty of a kindly nature but no great 
depth of character. Several years after his marriage he 
bought a " mountain farm " at Abbotsford on the banks 
of the Tweed, near the picturesque ruins of Melrose 
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Abbey. His fancy loved to people ids native Scotland 
with the knights and ladies of olden times, and his fond- 
est dream was to make himself the head of a house in the 
old feudal style. He lavished care aind money upon his 
estate. The cottage grew to a mansion, the mansion to 
a castle, land was bought and forests planted, and year 
after year more was spent than was earned. 

Then came a financial crisis and the failure of a pub- 
lishing house with which Scott was connected, with obliga- 
tions of nearly six hundred thousand dollars. Scott was 
not bound in any legal sense to pay this money, but he 
knew that as a man of honor it was his debt. He refused 
all offers of composition, and only asked time, time to 
earn the money by the labor of his brain. It was an 
herculean task. The freshness of youth was gone, his 
health was not good, and his frail wife was even then 
sinking in the illness of death. 

But Sir Walter was a man of iron nerve and of a pride and 
courage rarely equaled. And so he set to work. " I experi- 
ence a sort of determined pleasure," he said, " in confront- 
ing the very worst aspect of this sudden reverse, in standing, 
as it were, in the breach that has overthrown my fortune, 
and saying, ' Here I stand, at least an honest man.' " 

Two days after the failure, he resumed work on " Wood- 
stock," the novel he was then writing. To Lady Davy 
he wrote truly enough, " I beg my humblest compliments 
to Sir Humphry, and tell him 111 Luck, that direful 
chemist, never put into his crucible a more indissoluble 
piece of stuff than your affectionate cousin and sincere 
wellwisher, Walter Scott." 
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Without one word of weak regret or vain repining, he 
left his splendid home at Abbotsford and shut himself up 
with his work in humble lodgings at Edinburgh. Book 
after book came from his pen to delight eager readers. 
Despite the strain of overwork and illness, he held to his 
task, often dictating between paroxysms of the severest 
pain. 

He succeeded in his self-imposed task. His romances 
paid the enormous debt which he had assumed. But 
just as he stood on the threshold of success and re- 
newed prosperity, his constitution gave way. A stroke 
of paralysis was followed by such brain failure that 
he was compelled to give up work and visit Malta in 
a vain search for health. 

The next summer he came home to die. He was 
unconscious during the first stages of the journey. But 
as the carriage approached his home, he began to look 
about him. Presently he murmured a name or two, 
"Gala water, surely, Buckholm, Torwoodlee," and his 
dim eye brightened as it rested on the familiar scenes. . 
When the towers of Abbotsford came in sight he sprang up 
with a cry of delight and had to be held in the carriage. 

He lingered for two months with only one clear interval 
of consciousness. On that day he sent for Jris son-in-law 
and said to him, " Lockhart, I may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man, — be virtuous, be 
religious, — be a good man. Nothing else will give you 
any comfort when you come to lie here." 

A few days later he died, and was laid to rest in Dry- 
burgh Abbey. 

LEE FIFTH RDR. — 21 
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REBECCA'S HYMN 

From " Ivanhoe," by Sir Walter Scott 

This hymn is sung by Rebecca, the Jewess, when a captive. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers' God before her moved, 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen, 
And Zion's daughters poured their lays, 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen, 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light ! 
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Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mut^e are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, " The blood of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 



DOUBTING CASTLE 

By John Bunyan 

Bunyan was an English writer. He was born in 1628 and 
•died in 1688. Read his famous book, "Pilgrim's Progress," 
from which this selection is taken. It describes- the heaven- 
ward journey of Christian and the sorrows and temptations of 
the way. The book was written while Bunyan was a prisoner 
in jail on account of his religious belief. 

At last, lighting under a little shelter, they sat down 
there until the day brake ; but being weary they fell 
asleep. Now there was, not far from the place where 
they lay, a castle called Doubting Castle, the owner 
whereof was Giant Despair ; and it was in his grounds 
they were now sleeping. 

Wherefore he, getting up in the morning early and 
walking up and down in his fields, caught Christian 
and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. Then, with a grim 
and surly voice, he bid them awake; and asked them 
whence they were, and what they did on his grounds. 
They told him they were pilgrims, and that they had lost 
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their way. Then said the giant, " You have this night 
trespassed on me, by trampling in and lying on my 
grounds, and therefore you must go along with me." 

So they were forced to go, because he was stronger 
than they. They also had but little to say, for they 
knew themselves in a fault. The giant, therefore, drove 
them before him, and put them into his castle, into a very 
dark dungeon, nasty and stinking to the spirits of these 
two men. Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning 
till Saturday night, without one bit of bread, or drop 
of drink or light or any to ask how they did. They 
were, therefore, here in evil case, and were far from 
friends and acquaintance. Now in this place Christian 
had double sorrow because it was through his unadvised- 
counsel that they were brought into this distress. 

Now Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffi- 
dence. So when he was gone to bed he told his wife what 
he had done ; to wit, that he had taken a couple of pris- 
oners and cast them into his dungeon for trespassing on 
his grounds. Then he asked her what also he had best 
do further to them. So she asked him what they were, 
whence they came, and whither they were bound ; and 
he told her. Then she counseled him that when he arose 
in the morning he should beat them without any mercy. 

So, when he arose, he getteth him a grievous crab tree 
cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to them, and 
there first falls to rating them as if they were dogs, al- 
though they gave him never a word of distaste ; then he 
falls upon them, and beats them fearfully, in such sort 
that they were not able to help themselves or to turn 
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them upon the floor. This done, he withdraws and leaves 
them there to condole their misery and to mourn under 
their distress. So all that day they spent the time in 
nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. 

The next night, she, talking with her husband about 
them further and understanding they were yet alive, did 
advise him to counsel them to make away with themselves. 

So when morning was come, he goes to them in a surly 
manner, as before, and perceiving them to be very sore 
with the stripes he had given them the day before, he 
told them that since they were never like to come out of 
that place, their only way would be forthwith to make an 
end of themselves, either with knife, halter, or poison. 

"For why," said he, "should you choose life, seeing 
it is attended with so much bitterness ? " 

But they desire him to let them go. With that he 
looked ugly upon them, and, rushing to them, had doubt- 
less made an end of them himself, but that he fell into 
one of his fits — for he sometimes in sunshiny weather 
fell into fits — and lost for a time the use of his hand ; 
wherefore he withdrew and left them as before to con- 
sider what to do. Then did the prisoners consult be- 
tween themselves whether it was best to take his counsel 
or no ; and thus they began to discourse. 

"Brother," said Christian, "what shall we do? The 
life that we now live is miserable. For my part, I know 
not whether it is best to live thus or to die out of hand. 
'My soul chooseth strangling rather than life,' and the 
grave is more easy for me than this dungeon. Shall we 
be ruled by the giant ? " 
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Hopeful: "Indeed, our present condition is dreadful, 
and death would be far more welcome to me than thus 
forever to abide ; but yet, let us consider, the Lord of the 
country to which we are going hath said, * Thou shalt do 
no murder' : no, not to another man's* person, much more 
then are we forbidden to take his counsel to kill ourselves. 
Besides, he that kills another can but commit murder upon 
his body ; but for one to kill himself is to kill body and 
soul at once. And moreover, my brother, thou talkest 
of ease in the grave; but hast thou forgotten the hell 
whither for certain the murderers go ? For 'no murderer 
hath eternal life.' 

"And let us consider again that all the law is not in 
the hands of Giant Despair. Others, so far as I can 
understand, have been taken by him, as well as we ; and 
yet have escaped out of his hand. Who knows but that 
God Who made the world may cause that Giant Despair 
may die ? or that at some time or other he may forget to 
lock us in ? or that he may in a short time have another 
of his fits before us and may lose the use of his limbs ? — 
and if ever that should come to pass again, for my part 
I am resolved to pluck up the heart of a man and to try 
my utmost to get from under his hand. I was a fool that 
I did not try to do it before ; but, however, my brother, 
let's be patient and endure awhile ; the time may come 
that may give us a happy release : but let us not be our 
own murderers." 

With these words, Hopeful at present did moderate the 
mind of his brother ; so they continued together in the 
dark that day, in their sad and doleful condition. 
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Well, toward evening the giant goes down into the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his 
counsel ; but when he came there he found them alive ; 
and, truly, alive was all, for now, what for want of bread 
and water and by reason of the wounds they received 
when he beat them, they could do little but breathe. 
But I say he found them alive, at which he fell into a 
grievous rage, and told them that seeing they had dis- 
obeyed his counsel it should be worse with them than 
if they had never been born. 

At this they trembled greatly, and I think that Chris- 
tian fell into a swoon ; but, coming a little to himself 
again, they renewed their discourse about the giant's 
counsel : and whether yet they had best to take it or no. 

Now Christian again seemed to be for doing it, but 
Hopeful made his second reply as followeth : " My 
brother," said he, "rememberest thou not how valiant 
thou hast been heretofore? Apollyon could not crush 
thee, nor could all that thou didst hear or see or feel in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. What hardship, 
terror, and amazement hast thou already gone through ! 
and art thou now nothing but fears? 

" Thou seest that I am in the dungeon with thee, a far 
weaker man by nature than thou art ; also, this giant has 
wounded me as well as thee, and hath also cut off the 
bread and water from my mouth ; and with thee I mourn 
without the light. But let's exercise a little more 
patience ; remember how thou playedest the man at Van- 
ity Fair, and wast neither afraid of the chain nor cage 
nor yet of bloody death. Wherefore, let us — at least 
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to avoid the shame that becomes not a Christian to be 
found in — bear up with patience as well as we can." 

Now night being come again, and the giant and his 
wife being in bed, she asked him concerning the prisoners 
and if they had taken his counsel. To which he replied, 
"They are sturdy rogues; they choose rather to bear all 
hardship than to make away with themselves." 

Then said she, "Take them into the castle yard to- 
morrow and show them the bones and skulls of those that 
thou hast already dispatched, and make them believe ere 
a week comes to an end, thou also wilt tear them in 
pieces as thou hast done their fellows before them." 

So when the morning was come, the giant goes to them 
again and takes them into the castle yard and shows them 
as his wife had bidden him. " These," said he, " were 
pilgrims as you are, once, and they trespassed in my 
grounds as you have done ; and when I thought fit I tore 
them in pieces ; and so within ten days I will do to you. 
Go, get you down to your den again ; " and with that he 
beat them all the way thither. 

They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable 
case as before. Now when night was come, and when 
Mrs. Diffidence and her husband, the giant, were got to 
bed, they began to renew their discourse of their prison- 
ers ; and, withal, the old giant wondered that he could 
neither by his blows nor his counsel bring them to an end. 

And with that his wife replied, "I fear," said she, 
"that they live in hope that some will come to relieve 
them, or that they have pick-locks about them by the 
means of which they hope to escape." 
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" And sayest thou so, my dear ? " said the giant. " I 
will therefore search them in the morning." 

Well, on Saturday about midnight they began to pray 
and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one half 
amazed, brake out in this passionate speech: "What a fool," 
quoth he, " am I thus to lie in a stinking dungeon when I 
may as well walk at liberty ! I have a key in my bosom 
called Promise, that will, I am persuaded, open any lock 
in Doubting Castle." Then said Hopeful, "That is good 
news ; good brother, pluck it out of thy bosom and try." 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt, as he turned the 
key, gave back and the door flew open with ease, and 
Christian and Hopeful both came out. Then he went to 
the outward door that leads into the castle yard and with 
his key opened that door also. After, he went to the iron 
gate, for that must be opened, too ; but that lock went 
hard, yet the key did open it. Then they thrust open 
the gate to make their escape with speed, but that gate 
as it opened made such a creaking that it waked Giant 
Despair, who, hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, felt 
his limbs to fail, for his fits took him again, so that he 
could by no means go after them. Then they went on 
antl came to the King's highway and so were safe, because 
they were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they began 
to contrive with themselves what they should do at that 
stile to prevent those that should come after from falling 
into the hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to 
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erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the side thereof 
this sentence, "Over this stile is the way to Doubting 
Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who despiseth the 
King of the Celestial Country, and seeks to destroy His 
holy pilgrims." Many therefore that followed after read 
what was written and escaped the danger. 



THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER 

By Alexander Pope 

Pope was an English poet. He was born in 1688 and died 
in 1744. " The Rape of the Lock " is, perhaps, his best poem. 
" The Essay on Criticism " and " The Essay on Man " contain 
many often quoted passages. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, — 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue. 

What blessings Thy free bounty gives 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives : 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth's contracted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
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Or think Thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 

If I am right, Thy grace impart 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh, teach my heart 

To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolish pride 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught Thy wisdom has denied 

Or aught Thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
Since quickened by Thy breath ; 

Oh, lead me whereso'er I go, 
Through this day's life or death. 

This day be bread and peace my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou knowest if best bestowed or not, 

And let Thy will be done. 

To Thee, — Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, — 

One chorus let all beings raise, 
All Nature's incense rise. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 

From " History of the English People, 9 ' by John Richard Green 

Green was an English historian. He was born in 1837 and 
died in 1883. His histories — " History of the English People," 
" The Making of England," and " The Conquest of England " — 
describe the life and growth of the people instead of merely- 
making record of kings and queens. This description of 
Elizabeth is an example of his clear, forcible style. 

Queen Elizabeth's reign was the most brilliant in English 
history, and her personality is one of the most interesting. 
You will find it entertaining to read what other historians say 
about her. Read, also, about the great men of action and 
jot letters. who flourished during her reign. Scott's novel, 
" Kenil worth," and Kingsley's "Westward Ho!" give vivid 
pictures of Elizabethan times. 

* To the world about her, the temper of Elizabeth recalled 
in its strange contrasts the mixed blood within her veins. 
She was at once the daughter of Henry and of Anne Boleyn. 
From her father she inherited her frank and hearty ad- 
dress, her love of popularity and of free intercourse with 
the people, her dauntless courage, and her amazing self- 
confidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, her impetuous will, 
her pride, her furious outbursts of anger, came to her 
with her Tudor blood. She rated great nobles as if they 
were schoolboys ; she met the insolence of Lord Essex 
with a box on the ear ; she brrfke now and then into the 
gravest deliberations to swear at her ministers like a fish- 
wife. 

Strangely in contrast with these violent outlines of her 
father's temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature 
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she drew from Anne Boleyn. Splendor and pleasure were 
with Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight 
was to move in perpetual progresses from castle to castle 
through a series of gorgeous pageants, fanciful and ex- 
travagant as a caliph's dream. She loved gayety and 
laughter and wit. A happy retort or a finished compli- 
ment never failed to win her favor. She hoarded jewels. 
Her dresses were innumerable. Her vanity remained, 
even to old age, the vanity of a coquette in her teens. 
No adulation was too fulsome for her, no flattery of her 
beauty too gross. She would play with her rings that 
her courtiers might note the delicacy of her hands ; or 
dance a coranto that an ambassador, hidden dexterously 
behind a curtain, might report her sprightliness to his 
master. Her levity, her frivolous laughter, her unwomanly 
jests, gave color to a thousand scandals. Her character, 
in fact, like her portraits, was utterly without shade. . . . 
It was no wonder that the statesmen whom she out- 
witted held Elizabeth to be little more than a frivolous 
woman, or that Philip of Spain wondered how "a wanton" 
could hold in check the policy of the Escurial. But the 
Elizabeth whom they saw was far from beitfg all of Eliza- 
beth. Willfulness and triviality played over the surface 
of a nature hard as steel, a temper purely intellectual, the 
very type of reason untouched by imagination or passion. 
Luxurious and pleasure-loving as she seemed, the young 
queen lived simply and frugally, and she worked hard. 
Her vanity and caprice had no weight whatever with her 
in state affairs. The coquette of the presence-chamber 
became the coolest and hardest of politicians at the coun- 
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cil-board. Fresh from the flattery of her courtiers, she 
would tolerate no flattery in the closet ; she was herself 
plain and downright of speech with her counselors, and 
she looked for a corresponding plainness of speech in 
return. 

The very choice of her advisers, indeed, showed Eliza- 
beth's ability. She had a quick eye for merit of any sort, 
and a wonderful power of enlisting its whole energy in 
her service. The sagacity which chose Cecil and Wal- 
singham was just as unerring in its choice of the meanest 
of her agents. Her success, indeed, in securing from the 
beginning of her reign to its end, with the single excep- 
tion of Leicester, precisely the right men for the work she 
set them to do, sprang in. great measure from the noblest 
characteristic of her intellect. If in loftiness of aim the 
queen's temper fell below many of the tempers of her 
time, in the breadth of its range, in the universality of 
its sympathy, it stood far above them all. . . . 

No nobler group of ministers ever gathered round a 
council-board than those who gathered round the council- 
board of Elizabeth. But she was the instrument of none. 
She listened, she weighed, she used or put by the counsels 
of each in turn, but her policy as a whole was her own. 
It was a policy, not of genius, but of good sense. Her 
aims were simple and obvious : to preserve her throne, 
to keep England out of war, to restore civil and religious 
order. Something of womanly caution and timidity, 
perhaps, backed the passionless indifference with which 
she set aside the larger schemes of ambition which were 
ever opening .before her eyes. In later days she was 
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resolute in her refusal of the Low Countries. She re- 
jected with a laugh the offers of the Protestants to make 
her "head of the religion," and "mistress of the seas." 

But her amazing success in the end sprang mainly from 
this wise limitation of her aims. She had a finer sense 
than any of her counselors of her real resources ; she 
knew instinctively how far she could go and what she 
could do. Her cold, critical intellect was never swayed 
by enthusiasm or by panic either to exaggerate or to 
underestimate her risks or her power. Of political wis- 
dom, indeed, in its larger and more generous sense, 
Elizabeth had little or none ; but her political tact was 
unerring. ... 

Had Elizabeth written the story of her reign, she would 
have prided herself, not on the triumph of England or the 
ruin of Spain, but on the skill with which she had hood- 
winked and outwitted every statesman in Europe 'during 
fifty years. Nothing is more revolting', but nothing is more 
characteristic of the queen, than her shameless mendac- 
ity. It was an age of political lying, but in the pro- 
fusion and recklessness of her lies Elizabeth stood without 
a peer in Christendom. A falsehood was to her simply 
an intellectual means of meeting a difficulty ; and the ease 
with which she asserted or denied whatever suited her 
purpose was only equaled by the cynical indifference with 
which she met the exposure of her lies, as soon as their 
purpose was answered. Her trickery, in fact, had its 
political value. Ignoble and wearisome as: the/ queen's 
diplomacy seems to us now, tracking it as we do .'through 
a thousand dispatches, it succeeded in its main end,for it 
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gained time, and every year that was gained doubled 
Elizabeth's strength. 

She made as dexterous a use of the foibles of her tem- 
per. Her levity carried her gayly over moments of detec- 
tion and embarrassment where better women would have 
died of shame. She screened her tentative and hesitating 
statesmanship under the natural timidity and vacillation 
of her sex. She turned her very luxury and sports to 
good account. There were moments of grave danger in 
her reign when the country remained indifferent to its 
perils, as it saw the queen give her days to hawking and 
hunting and her nights to dancing and plays. Her vanity 
and affectation, her womanly fickleness and caprice, all 
had their part in the diplomatic comedies she played 
with the successive candidates for her hand. If political 
necessities made her life a lonely one, she had, at any rate, 
the satisfaction of averting war and conspiracies by love 
sonnets and romantic interviews, or of gaining a year 
of tranquillity by the dexterous spinning out of a flirta- 
tion. 

As we track Elizabeth through her tortuous mazes of 
lying and intrigue, the sense of her greatness is almost 
lost in a sense of contempt. But wrapped as they were 
in a cloud of mystery, the aims of her policy were 
throughout temperate and simple, and they were pursued 
with a rare tenacity. The sudden acts of energy which 
from time to time broke her habitual hesitation proved 
that it was no hesitation of weakness. Elizabeth could 
wait and finesse ; but when the hour was come she could 
strike, and strike hard. Her natural temper, indeed, 
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tended to a rash self-confidence rather than to self- 
distrust. 

" I have the heart of a king," she cried at a moment of 
utter peril, and it was with a kingly unconsciousness of 
the dangers about her that she fronted them for fifty 
years. She had, as strong natures always have, an 
unbounded confidence in her luck. " Her majesty counts 
much on fortune," Walsingham wrote bitterly; "I wish 
she would trust more in Almighty God." 

The diplomatists who censured at one moment her 
irresolution, her delay, her changes of front, censured at 
the next her "obstinacy," her iron will, her defiance of 
what seemed to them inevitable ruin. "This woman," 
Philip's envoy wrote, after a wasted remonstrance, " this 
woman is possessed by a hundred thousand devils." 

To her own subjects, who knew nothing of her maneu- 
vers and flirtations, of her 'by-ways,' and 'crooked ways,' 
she seemed the embodiment of dauntless resolution. 
Brave as they were, the men who swept the Spanish 
main or glided between the icebergs of Baffin Bay 
never doubted that the palm of bravery lay with their 
queen. 

PRINCE ARTHUR AND HUBERT 

From "King John,' 1 by William Shakespeare 
(See biographical sketch on page 353) 

On the death of Richard, in 1199, his brother John became 
King of England. Some years before, Richard had recognized 
as his heir Prince Arthur, the son of his brother Geoffrey, 
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When John seized the crown the French king took Prince 
Arthur's part and made war against John. At last, however, 
the young prince was taken prisoner by his uncle and carried 
to Rouen. Nothing more was ever heard of him, and it was 
thought that he was murdered. 

This scene from Shakespeare's "King John" represents 
Arthur pleading his cause to his keeper, whom his uncle had 
bribed to put out his eyes. 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot ; and look you stand 
Within the arras : when I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 
And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful : hence, and watch. 

1 Attendant. I hope your warrant will bear out the 
deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples ! fear not you ; look to't. — 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Abthub. 

Arthur. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good morrow, little prince. 

Arth. As little prince, having so great a title 
To be more prince, as may be. You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Art h. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks nobody should be sad but I ; 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
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I should be merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 

My uncle practices more harm to me : 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey's son ? 

No, indeed, is't not ; and I would to Heaven 

I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. (Aside.) If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be sudden and dispatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. (Aside.) His words do take possession of my 
bosom. — 
Read here, young Arthur. (Showing a paper.) 

(Aside.) How, now, foolish rheum ! 
Turning dispiteous torture out of door ! 
I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 
Can you read it ? is't not fairly writ ? - 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth. And will you ? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have you the heart ? When your head did but 
ache, 
I knit my handkercher about your brows, — 
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The best I had, a princess wrought it me, — 

And I did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, * What lack you,' and 4 Where lies your grief ? ' 

Or ' What good love may I perform for you ? ' 

Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 

And ne'er have, spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning ; do, an' if you will : 

If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill, 

Why, then you must. Will you put out mine eyes? 

These eyes that never did nor never shall 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I've sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

ArtA. Ah, none but in this iron age would do it ! 
The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 
And quench his fiery indignation 
Even in the water of mine innocence ; " 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 
But for containing fire to harm mine eyes. 
Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron*? 
An' if an angel should have come to me, 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed him, — no tongue but Hubert's. 

Hub. Come forth! (Stamps.} 
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(JRe#nter Attendants, with cords, irons, etc.} 
Do as I bid you do. 

Arih. Oh, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Sub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be so boisterous-rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For Heaven-sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me Hubert ! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 
I will not stir nor wince nor speak a word 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I'll forgive you, 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Sub. Go, stand within ; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth. Alas, I then have chid away my friend ! 
He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart : 
Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Sub. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy? 

Sub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. Oh Heaven, that there were but a mote in yours, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boisterous there, 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Sub. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 
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' Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert ; 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 
So I may keep mine eyes : oh, spare mine eyes, 
Though to no use but still to look on you I 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief, 
Being create for comfort, to be used 
In undeserved extremes : see else yourself ; 
There is no malice burning in this coal ; 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit out, 
And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. An' if you do, you will but make it blush, 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes ; 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on. 
All things that you should use to do me wrong 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy which fierce fire and iron extend, 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hub. Well, see to live ; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. Oh, now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
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You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace ; no more. Adieu. 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 
I'll fill these dogged spies with false reports : 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth. Oh Heaven ! I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ; no more : go closely in with me : 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [Exeunt. 



LEAR DIVIDES HIS KINGDOM 

From "King Lear," by William Shakespeare 

Lear. Give me the map there. Know thatwe've divided 
In three our kingdom : and 'tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburdened crawl toward death. Our son of Cornwall, 
And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 
We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters' several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and Bur- 
gundy, 
Great rivals in our youngest daughter's love, 
Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answered. Tell me, my daughters, — 
Since now we will divest us both of rule, 
Interest of territory, cares of state, — 
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Which of you shall we say doth love us most ? 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Goneril, 
Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Goneril. Sir, 
I love you more than words can wield the matter ; 
Dearer than eyesight, space, and liberty ; 
Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 
No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honor, 
As much as child e'er loved or father found ; 
A love that makes breath poor and speech unable : 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you. 

Cordelia. (Aside.*) What shall Cordelia do? Love, and 
be silent. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to this, 
With shadowy forests and with champains riched, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 
We make thee lady ; to thine and Albany's issue 
Be this perpetual. What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall ? Speak. 

Regan. Sir, 
I'm made of that self metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find she names my very deed of love ; 
Only she comes too short, — that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys, 
Which the most precious square of sense possesses ; 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highness's love. 

Cord. (Aside.) Then poor Cordelia ! 
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And yet, not so ; since I am sure, my love's 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear. To thee and thine hereditary ever 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 
No less in space, validity, and pleasure, 
Than that conferred on Goneril. Now, our joy, 
Although our last, ndt least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be interess'd ; — what can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak. 

Cord. Nothing, my lord. 

Lear. Nothing! 

Cord. Nothing. 

Lear. Nothing will come of nothing : speak again. 

Cord. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia ! mend your speech a little, 
Lest it may mar your fortunes. 

Cord. Good, my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, loved me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit ; 
Obey you, love you, and most honor you. 
Why have my sisters husbands, if they say 
They love you all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 
That lord whose hand must take my plight shall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty : 
Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes thy heart with this ? 
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Cord. Aye, good, my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cord. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so ; thy truth, then, be thy dower : 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 
By all the operations of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease te be ; 
Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbored, pitied, and relieved, 
As thou my sometime daughter. 

Kent. Good my liege, — 

Lear. Peace, Kent ! 
Come not between the dragon and his wrath : 
I loved her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery : [to Cord."\ hence, and avoid my sight ! 
So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father's heart from her I Call France : who stirs ? 
Call Burgundy. Cornwall and Albany, 
With my two daughters' dowers digest this third : 
Let pride, which she calls plainness, marry her. 
I do invest you jointly with my power, 
Preeminence, and all the large effects 
That troop with majesty. Ourself, by monthly course, 
With reservation of an hundred knights 
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By you to be sustained, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all th' additions to a king ; 

The sway, revenue, execution of the rest, 

Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. (Giving the crown.') 

Kent. Royal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honored as my king, 
Loved as my father, as my master followed, 
As my great patron thought on in my prayers, — 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn ; make from the 
shaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly, 
When Lear is mad. What wouldst thou do, old man ? 
Think'st thou that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows ? To plainness honor's bound, 
When majesty falls to folly. Reverse thy doom ; 
And in thy best consideration check 
This hideous rashness : answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. 

Lear. Out of my sight ! 

Kent. See better, Lear ; and let me still remain 
The true blank of thine eye. 



Dear sir, forbear. 
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Lear. Now, by Apollo, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear'st thy gods in vain. 

Lear. ( Grasping his sword. ) O vassal, miscreant ! 

Albany. 

Cornwall. A 

Kent. Do : 
Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow 
Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy gift ; 
Or, whilst I can vent clamor from my throat, 
I'll tell thee thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me ! 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, — 
Which we durst never yet, — and with strained pride 
To come between our sentence and our power, — 
Which nor our nature nor our place can bear, — 
Our potency made good, take thy reward. 
Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee from diseases of the world ; 
And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 
Thy banished trunk be found in our dominions, 
The moment is thy death. Away ! by Jupiter, 
This shall not be revoked. 

Kent. Fare thee well, king : since thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. — 

\To Cord.~\ The gods to their dear shelter take thee, 
maid, 
That justly think'st, and hast most rightly said ! 
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[To Meg. and Gon.~] And your large speeches may your 
deeds approve, 
That good effects may spring from words of love. 
Thus Kent, O princes ! bids you all adieu ; 
He'll shape his old course in a country new. [Eocit. 

Reenter Gloster, with France, Burgundy, and 
Attendants. 

Gloster. Here's France and Burgundy, my noble lord. 

Lear. My Lord of Burgundy, 
We first address toward you, who with this king 
Hath rivaled for our daughter : what, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or cease your quest of love ? 

Burgundy. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offered, 
Nor will you tender less. 

Lear. Right-noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 
But now her price is fallen. Sir, there she stands : 
If aught within that little seeming substance 
Or all of it, with our displeasure pierced, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and she is yours. 

Burg. I know no answer. 

Lear. Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dowered with our curse, and strangered with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her? 

Burg. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 
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Lear. Then leave her, sir : for by the power that made nie, 
I tell you all her wealth. For you, great king, 
I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
T' avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whom Nature is ashamed 
Almost t' acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange, 

That she, who even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
The best, the dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so taionstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor ! Sure, her offense 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it, or your fore- vouched affection 
Fallen into taint : which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cord. I yet beseech your majesty, 

— If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 
I'll do 't before I speak, — that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 
No unchaste action, or dishonored step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and favor ; 
But even the want of that for which I'm richer, — 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
As I am glad I have not, though not to have it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 
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Hadst not been born than not t' have pleased me better. 

France. Is it but this, — a tardiness in nature 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do ? My Lord of Burgundy, „ 
What say you to the lady ? Love's not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her ? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Burg. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Burg. I'm sorry, then, you have so lost a father, 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cord. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, being poor; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised ; 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 
Be't lawful, I take up what's cast away. 
Gods, gods ! 'tis strange that from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect. 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is Queen of us, of ours, and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Shall buy this unprized precious maid of me. 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

1564-1616 
As English Dramatic Poet 

He wrote many famous plays, among others, " As You Like 
It," " The Merchant of Venice," " Julius CEesar," " King John," 
" Hamlet," " Macbeth," " Othello," " King Lear," and " The 
Tempest." 

Read " The Merchant of Venice," " Julius Caesar," and " King 
Lear"; read, also, Dowden's "Shakespeare." 

" He was not of an age, but for all time." — Ben Jonbok 

"The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in our literature 
— it is the greatest in all literature." — Hallam 

"The stage in Shakespeare's time was a naked room, with a 
blanket for a curtain ; but he made it a field for monarehs." 

— COLKBIDGE 
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William Shakespeare was born in the little village of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. As a boy he went to the village school, learning 
"little Latin and less Greek," and helped in his father's shop. 
At eighteen he married Anne Hathaway, several years his 
senior, and a few years later he went to London, leaving his 
wife and three children at Stratford. 

This is all that we know of his early days, and of his life in 
the great city we know as little. With his great dramatic 
power, he must have been at once attracted to the stage. 
There is a tradition that he began by holding horses before 
theater doors. Certain it is that after a while he began to act 
in parts of small importance, and to try his hand at rewriting 
and adapting old plays. These were his apprentice years. 

Soon he began to produce original plays, — first bright, 
merry comedies and historical plays. There is nothing in 
English literature, except Shakespeare's own later dramas, 
which equals in beauty and power " The Merchant of Venice," 
"Julius Caesar," and the great English plays which form a 
national epic. These comedies and historical plays were fol- 
lowed by the great tragedies, " Macbeth," " Othello," " Ham- 
let," and " King Lear." A Shakespeare student who divides 
the poet's life into periods according to the character of the 
plays calls this period " In the Depths " and the following one 
" On the Heights," for the dramas which succeeded the great 
tragedies are full of serene beauty and happiness. It is as if 
the poet had come out of deepest shadow into full sunlight. 

Of his life, meanwhile, we know little. " Doubt it not, he 
had his own sorrows: those sonnets of his will even testify 
expressly in what deep waters he had waded, and swum strug- 
gling for hisiife; as what man like hiin ever failed to have to 
do? It seems to me a heedless notion, our common one, that 
he sat like a bird on the bough ; and sang forth, free and off- 
hand, never knowing the troubles of other men. Not so ; with 
no man is it so. How could a man travel forward from rustic 
deer poaching to such tragedy writing, and not fall in with 
sorrows by the way ? Or, still better, how could a man delin- 
eate a Hamlet, a Coriolanus, a Macbeth, so many suffering 
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heroic hearts, if his own heroic heart had never suffered? 
And now, in contrast with all this, observe his mirthfulness, 
his genuine overflowing love of laughter." 

During the last years of Shakespeare's life his pen was idle. 
He had prospered in business and was become part owner of 
the two great theaters in London. But his heart turned back 
to the home of his childhood. He bought "New Place," a 
handsome house in Stratford, and there passed his last days in 
ease and retirement, surrounded by friends. 

Little as we know of his life, that little confirms what his 
plays would lead us to suppose, — that he was candid, open- 
hearted, genial, gentle, and noble of nature. Ben Jonson, one 
of the greatest authors of the age, who was his friend, said : 
" I loved the man, and do honor his memory, on this side idol- 
atry, as much as any. He was, indeed, honest, and of an open 
and free nature; had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions." 

It was a splendid age in which Shakespeare lived, — the age 
of Elizabeth, when the New World was opening to men careers 
of romance and adventure and the New Learning was quicken- 
ing their intellectual life. Shakespeare, " the myriad minded," 
was so responsive to the spirit of his time that he embodied it 
in his plays. Yet more, he entered into the life of man, and 
read the secrets of the human heart. Kings and beggars, sages 
and fools, men, women, and children of all ranks and condi- 
tions, are depicted true to life without fear or favor or prejudice. 

You will be interested in reading what Emerson, an Ameri- 
can essayist, says about Shakespeare in his "Representative 
Men." 

There is somewhat touching in the madness with which 
the passing age mischooses the object on which all candles 
shine and all eyes are turned; the care with which it 
registers every trifle touching Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, and the Essexes, Leicesters, Burleighs, and Buck- 
inghams ; and lets pass without a single valuable note the 
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founder of another dynasty, which alone will cause the 
Tudor dynasty to be remembered, — the man who carries 
the Saxon race in him by the inspiration which feeds him, 
and on whose thoughts the foremost people of the world 
are now for some ages to be nourished, and minds to 
receive this and not another bias. 

A popular player, — nobody suspected he was the poet 
of the human race ; and the secret was kept as faithfully 
from poets and intellectual men as from frivolous people. 
Bacon, who took the inventory of the human understand- 
ing for his times, never mentioned his name. . . . 

Shakespeare is the only biographer of Shakespeare ; and 
even he can tell nothing, except to the Shakespeare in us ; 
that is, to our most apprehensive and sympathetic hour. 
He cannot step from off his tripod, and give us anecdotes 
of his inspirations. Read the antique documents extri- 
cated, analyzed, and compared, by the assiduous Dyce and 
Collier; and now read one of these skyey sentences, — 
aerolites, — which seem to have fallen out of heaven, and 
which, not your experience, but the man within the breast, 
has accepted as words of fate ; and tell me if they match ; 
if the former account in any manner for the latter ; or, 
which gives the most historical insight into the man. 

Hence, though our external history is so meager, yet, 
with Shakespeare for biographer, instead of Aubrey and. 
Rowe, we have really the information which is material, 
that which describes character and fortune ; that which, if 
we were about to meet the man and deal with him, would 
most import us to know. We have his recorded con- 
victions on those questions which knock for answer at 
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every heart, — on life and death, on love, on wealth and 
poverty, on the prizes of life, and the ways whereby we 
come at them; on the characters of men, and the influ- 
ences, occult and open, which affect their fortunes; and 
on those mysterious and demoniacal powers which defy 
our science and which yet interweave their malice and 
their gift in our brightest hours. 

Who ever read the volume of the Sonnets, without 
finding that the poet had there revealed, under masks 
that are no masks to the intelligent, the love of friendship 
and of love ; the confusion of sentiments in the most sus- 
ceptible, and, at the same time, the most intellectual of 
men ? What trait of his private mind has he hidden in 
his dramas? One can discern, in his ample pictures of 
the gentleman and the king, what forms and humanities 
pleased him; his delight in troops of friends, in large 
hospitality, in cheerful giving. Let Timon, let Warwick, 
let Antonio the merchant, answer for his great heart. So 
far from Shakespeare being the least known, he is the one 
person, in all modern history, known to us. What point 
of morals, of manners, of economy, of philosophy, of 
religion, of taste, of the conduct of life, has he not 
settled ? What mystery has he not signified his knowl- 
edge of? What office or function, or district of roan's 
work, has he not remembered? What king has he not 
taught -state, as Talma taught Napoleon ? What maiden 
has not found him finer than her delicacy? What lover 
has he not outloved ? What sage has he not outseen ? 
What gentleman has he not instructed in the rudeness 
of his behavior? . . . 
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He wrote the airs for all our modern music : he wrote 
the text of modern life ; the text of manners : he drew 
the man of England and Europe ; the father of the man 
in America : he drew the man, and described the day, and 
what is done in it : he read the hearts of men and women, 
their probity, and their second thought, and wiles; the 
wiles of innocence, and the transitions by which virtues 
and vices slide into their contraries : he could divide the 
mother's part from the father's part in the face of the 
child, or draw the fine demarcations of freedom and of 
fate. 

Shakespeare is as much out of the category of eminent 
authors, as he is out of the crowd. He is inconceivably 
wise ; the others, conceivably. A good reader can, in a 
sort, nestle into Plato's brain, and think from thence; 
but not from Shakespeare's. We are still out of doors. 
For executive faculty, for creation, Shakespeare is unique. 
No man can imagine it better. He has the farthest reach 
of subtlety compatible with an individual self, — the 
subtilest of authors, and only just within the possibility 
of authorship. 

With this wisdom of life is the equal endowment of 
imaginative and of lyric power. He clothed the creatures 
of his legend with form and sentiments, as if they were 
people who had lived under his roof ; and few real men 
have left such distinct characters as these fictions. And 
they spoke in language as sweet as it was fit. Yet his 
talents never seduced him into an ostentation, nor did he 
harp on one string. An omnipresent humanity coordi- 
nates all his faculties. 
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SONG ON MAY MORNING 

By John Milton 

Milton was one of the greatest of English poets and prose 
authors. He was born in 1608 and died in 1674. His prose 
pamphlets and essays are stately in style, and his poems are 
the most sublime in the English language. Some of his poems, 
"Paradise Lost," "Paradise Begained," "1/ Allegro," "Ly- 
cidas," should be read by every student. 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing, 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 



GREEK MYTHOLOGY 

This sketch of Greek mythology sh<5uld be supplemented 
by some of the many books in which the Greek and Roman 
myths are retold for young people. Such books are Francillon's 
"Gods and Heroes," Harding's "Greek Gods, Heroes, and 
Men," Church's " Stories of the Old World," Kingsley's 
"Greek Heroes," and Lamb's "Adventures of Ulysses." 

An acquaintance with mythology will prepare the young 
reader for the history of Greece which is told in simple and 
entertaining style in Guerber's " Story of Greece." 
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Very different from the Norse myths which you have 
read were those of the Greeks and Romans. Nor is this 
strange. The Norsemen lived in a harsh climate and 
wrested a living from sea and land. Nature to them 
was grand and terrible, and the gods of their imagina- 
tion were involved, like themselves, in a strong-hearted, 
doubtful contest with powers of darkness and evil. 

The Greeks lived in a sunny southern land of genial 
climate and fertile soil. They had time for rest and 
pleasure and dreaming beautiful dreams about the begin- 
nings of things and the powers that ruled earth, to them 
so fair and benignant. These dreams, the myths of the 
Greeks, were adopted by the Romans and adapted to their 
own characteristic divinities. They have been carried all 
over the world and have inspired poets and painters, so 
that only those who are familiar with these myths can 
understand the masterpieces of art and of literature. 

The Greeks believed that Earth was flat and round, 
upheld by Atlas, a great giant who had been changed 
to a mountain. In the center of the earth was Greece, 
and in Greece, on the cloud-veiled summit of Mount 
Olympus, was the home of the gods. There they sat, 
in golden palaces amid eternal sunshine, feasting on nec- 
tar and ambrosia, guiding the affairs of heaven and earth. 

Zeus, the father of gods and men, had the thunderbolt 
for his weapon, and bore a shield which, when shaken, 
sent forth storm and tempest. His wife was Hera, the 
majestic queen of the heavens. 

Poseidon, the brother of Zeus, ruled the ocean and 
all the creatures of its depths. He was attended by 
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dolphins and bore a trident, or three-pronged spear, with 
which he raised or calmed the angry seas. 

Athena, the goddess of wisdom, was said to have 
sprung, full-grown and armed, from the head of Zeus. 
She was the goddess of war when it was waged in 
defense of the innocent and oppressed, and she presided 
over the feminine arts of spinning and weaving. She 
once contended with Poseidon for supreme power over 
a new-founded city which was to belong to the one who 
should bestow on its inhabitants the most useful gift. 
Poseidon brought forth a horse clad for battle, and 
Athena produced an olive tree. The gods decided in 
favor of the gift of peace, and Athena became the 
guardian goddess of the city called in her honor Athens. 

Ares, Athena's brother, was the god of war, who loved 
strife for its own sake. Attended by fear and terror 
and the demons of battle, he rode forth to fields of 
slaughter, brandishing his terrible lance and shield. 

Hestia was the goddess of the domestic fire, the 
guardian spirit of the hearth and home of man. 

Hephaestus, the lame god of fire, presided over the 
arts of handicraft. Volcanoes were the fires of his 
forge whereon he wrought the houses of the gods, their 
winged shoes, their chariots which skimmed land and 
sea, the thunderbolts of Zeus. His wife was Aphrodite, 
the goddess of love and beauty, whose son was Eros, 
the little blind god of love. 

Once when the gods were honoring a marriage feast 
with their presence, the goddess of discord, uninvited, 
appeared and threw down a golden apple inscribed 
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"For the fairest." There were three claimants, — Hera, 
Athene, Aphrodite, — and the decision was left to Paris, 
son of the king of Troy. To win his favor each offered 
gifts, — Hera, dominion ; Athene, glory ; Aphrodite, the 
fairest of women for his wife. Aphrodite received the 
apple and aided Paris to bear away Helen, the beautiful 
wife of the king of Sparta. Hera, offended at the 
insult to her beauty, urged the Greek princes to 
revenge, and did not rest until Troy was laid waste. 
This ten-years' siege of Troy is the subject of the Greek 
poem, the "Iliad," and the story of the homeward wan- 
derings of the Greek princes is told in the " Odyssey." 

The mischief-loving Hermes was the messenger of the 
gods to whom was intrusted all their secrets. He wore 
a winged cap and winged shoes, and carried a staff 
entwined with serpents. 

Demeter, the goddess of agriculture, presided over sow- 
ing and reaping ; her favor brought rich harvests, and her 
displeasure blight and famine. She bore in one hand 
poppies or sheaves of wheat, and in the other a torch. 

Apollo and his twin sister Artemis were the divinities 
of light. Apollo had a twofold office. He was the 
sun god, whose radiance brings joy to nature, and he 
also represented the heavenly light which illumines the 
soul. He was depicted as a beautiful youth who pre- 
sided over music, poetry, the arts and sciences. Artemis 
was the moon goddess, a lover of the chase and the 
guardian of the wild creatures of the wood. 

These were the twelve Olympian gods, the greatest 
of the Greek mythology. There were others. Aides, 
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the dark god of the underworld, ruled the realms of 
the dead. Pan, half man and half goat, was the god of 
mountains, forests, and rivers, who gave each hill, tree, 
and stream its guardian spirit. The Muses, the nine 
beautiful daughters of Memory, watched over music, 
art, and literature ; and the three Graces presided over 
dancing and pleasure. Eos, the goddess of dawn, went 
forth every morning in a golden chariot before her 
brother, Helios, the sun god, who made a daily circuit 
of the heavens. At night when he reposed from his 
labors, Selene, the moon goddess, drove through the sky 
in her silver chariot. 

Lower than the gods but above mortals were the heroes, 
men of superhuman strength and skill, who devoted their 
powers to great undertakings. The greatest of the heroes 
were Heracles, famous for his twelve labors ; Theseus, 
who sought and gained the golden fleece ; Perseus, who 
killed a terrible monster called Medusa; and the heroes, 
Greek and Trojan, of the siege of Troy. You will enjoy 
reading about their brave deeds and wonderful adventures. 



Roman Gods corresponding to the Greek 

Zeus — Jupiter Hestia — Vesta Eros — C upid 

Hera — Juno Hephaestus — Vulcan Aides — Pluto 

Poseidon — Neptune Aphrodite — Venus Eos — Aurora 

Athena — Minerva Hermes — Mercury Helios — Sol 

Ares — Mars Demeter — Ceres Selene — Luna 

Artemis — Diana Heracles — Hercules 
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THE VISION OF PERSEUS 

From "Greek Heroes, 1 ' by Charles Kingsley 

Kingsley was an English author of whom there is a biographical sketch 
in the Fourth Reader. 

One day Perseus wandered into a pleasant wood to 
get out of the sun, and sat down on the turf and fell 
asleep. And as he slept, a strange dream came to him, 
the strangest dream which he had ever had in his life. 

There came a lady to him through the wood, taller 
than he or any mortal man, but beautiful exceedingly, 
with great gray eyes, clear and piercing but strangely 
soft and mild. On her head was a helmet and in her 
hand a spear. And over her shoulder, above her long 
blue robes, hung a goatskin which bore up a mighty 
shield of brass polished like a mirror. 

She stood and looked at him with her clear gray eyes, 
and Perseus saw that her eyelids never moved nor her 

« 

eyeballs, but looked straight through and through him 
and into his very heart, as if she could see all the secrets 
of his soul and knew all that he had ever thought or 
longed for since the day that he was born. And Perseus 
dropped his eyes, trembling and blushing, as the wonder- 
ful lady spoke. 

"Perseus, you must do an errand for me." 
"Who are you, lady? And how do you know my 
name ? " 

" I am Pallas Athene ; and I know the thoughts of 
all men's hearts, and discern their manhood or their 
baseness. And from the souls of clay I turn away ; 
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and they are blest, but not by me. They fatten at ease, 
like sheep in the pasture, and eat what they did not 
sow, like oxen in the stall. They grow and spread, like 
the gourd along the ground ; but like the gourd, they 
give no shade to the traveler ; and when they are ripe 
death gathers them, and they go down unloved into hell 
and their name vanishes out of the land. 

"But to the souls of' fire I give more fire, and to those 
who are manful I give a might more than man's. These 
are the heroes, the sons of Immortals, who are blest, but 
not like the souls of clay. For I drive them forth by 
strange paths, Perseus, that they may fight the Titans and 
the monsters, the enemies of gods and men. Through 
doubt and need, danger and battle, I drive them ; and 
some of them are slain in the flower of youth, no man 
knows when or where ; and some of them win noble 
names, and a fair and green old age ; but what will be 
their latter end I know not, and none save Zeus, the 
father of gods and men. Tell me now, Perseus, which 
of these two sorts of men seems to you more blest?" 

Then Perseus answered boldly, "Better to die in the 
flower of youth on the chance of winning a noble name, 
than to live at ease like the sheep and die unloved and 
unrenowned." 

Then that strange lady laughed and held up her brazen 
shield and cried, " See here, Perseus ! dare you face 
such a monster as this and slay it that I may place its 
head upon this shield ? " 

And in the mirror of the shield there appeared a face, 
and as Perseus looked on it his blood ran cold. It was 
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the face of a beautiful woman ; but her cheeks were 
pale as death and her brows were knit with everlasting 
pain and her lips were thin and bitter like a snake's ; 
and instead of hair, vipers wreathed about her temples 
and shot out their forked tongues, while round her head 
were folded wings like an eagle's, and on her bosom claws 
of brass. 

And Perseus looked awhile and then said : " If there 
is anything so fierce and foul on earth, it were a noble 
deed to kill it. Where can I find the monster ? " 

Then the strange lady smiled again and said : " Not 
yet, you are too young and too unskilled ; for this is 
Medusa the Gorgon, the mother of a monstrous brood. 
Return to your home and do the work which waits 
there for you. You must play the man in that before 
I can think you worthy to go in search of the Gorgon." 

Then Perseus would have spoken, but the strange 
lady vanished, and he awoke ; and, behold, it was a 
dream. But day and night Perseus saw before him the 
face of that dreadful woman, with the vipers writhing 
round her head. 



ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 

By William Shakespeare 

(See biographical sketch on page 354) 

This song is from " Henry VIII." 

Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain tops that freeze, 
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Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 



GREEK ART 

In the Age of Pericles 

Hurll's " Greek Sculpture," a pleasant book for youthful 
readers, is illustrated with pictures of some of the masterpieces 
of Greek art; Harrison's "Greek Art on Greek Soil" is an 
interesting book for older students. 

In history, in poetry, in oratory, in philosophy, Greece 
produced masterpieces, but other countries have a handful 
of treasures esteemed worthy of comparison with the 
classics. In art, however, Greece stands supreme. Her 
masterpieces so far surpass anything that has since been 
done or dreamed that no one hopes to rival, hardly to 
equal them. Michael Angelo, the greatest of the great 
Italian artists, said that his constant teacher was a broken 
fragment of a Greek statue. For two thousand years the 
artists of the west have been taking lessons from these old 
Greeks. 
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The Greeks themselves began by being pupils and by 
learning all that the nations round knew of art and of 
other things. They were so teachable and so wise that 
they excelled those from whom they learned and became 
the greatest of all people. 

Greece, or Hellas, as its people called it, is a beautiful 
land, the fit home of a beauty-loving race. It is a land 
of seagirt mountains, of brilliant sunshine, and of an 
atmosphere wonderfully clear and pure. The winter cold 
is mitigated by its genial sea breezes, the summer heat is 
tempered by winds from its snow-capped mountains. 
The fertile soil richly repays the husbandman's toil, and 
the southern plains are beautiful with vines, palms, and 
orange and olive trees. 

In this genial climate the Greeks lived much out of 
doors, a free, natural life, very unlike ours, and developed 
active minds in vigorous bodies. They delighted in out- 
door sports and held great national festivals at which 
there were trials of skill in throwing, leaping, running, 
boxing, and wrestling; horse races and chariot races; 
and contests in music and poetry. The most important 
of these festivals were the Olympian games, held every 
fourth year at Olympia in honor of Zeus. The prizes 
were wreaths of wild olive Cut from a sacred tree, and the 
victors were honored as heroes, almost as gods. 

No people before or since the Greeks have so honored 
the human body, or by care and exercise given it such 
beautiful, symmetrical development. Their style of 
clothing was such as not to mar the natural beauty of the 
form. The Greek woman wore a long light woolen gar- 
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ment falling in graceful folds from shoulders to feet, and 
over this a mantle. The man wore a loose cloak over a 
short sleeveless tunic. In the training schools men threw 
aside cloaks and tunics, and the artists had unequaled 
opportunity for studying the figure in action and repose. 
Thus honoring and studying the human form divine, the 
Greeks devoted their art to its representation, and pro- 
duced statues and bas-reliefs which are to-day the admira- 
tion and the despair of artists. 

Of all the Greek sculptors — Myron, Praxiteles, and 
others — the greatest was Phidias. His masterpieces 
were two great statues of ivory and gold, one of Athena, 
the guardian goddess of Athens, and the other, called the 
Olympian Jove, of Zeus. The statue of Zeus was over 
forty feet in height, — the god, mild yet awful in his 
supreme majesty, was represented seated ; it seemed, said 
the ancients, that if he rose to his feet no temple could 
contain him. Of these crowning glories of art we have a 
memory, a hearsay evidence only. They were destroyed 
hundreds of years ago. Nothing is left of which we can 
say, "This is. the work of Phidias." We know the 
supreme artist only through the works in which others 
wrought with him under the inspiration of his design and 
supervision — the decorations of the temples at Athens. 

It was a glorious age in which Phidias lived, — the fifth 
century before Christ. The Greeks were supreme in 
arms as in art. On sea and land they had met the Per- 
sian invaders, and the handful of free people had with- 
stood the hosts of barbarian slaves in battles the most 
famous in history. Greece was supreme in the world ; 
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Athens was supreme in Greece. But the beautiful city 
had been laid waste by the invading Persians ; now Peri- 
cles, its great ruler, the patron of art and letters, planned 
with the help of great architects and artists to rebuild 
and adorn the city. It offered fair scope for their work. 

Athens lies about three miles from the seacoast in a 
plain inclosed by mountains on the north, east, and west, 
open on thfe south to the sea. In the center of the city is 
a steep, rocky hill called the Acropolis. This had been 
the fortress of the city, and its flat top, reached by steps 
cut out of the solid rock, was surrounded by a wall. But 
now the city itself was defended by walls, and Pericles 
set apart the Acropolis as a site for temples of which 
Phidias superintended the decoration. 

On the height of the Acropolis was the Parthenon, 
sacred to Athena. This temple had two rooms; the 
larger held the great statue of Athena made by Phidias 
himself, and the smaller was the treasure house of the city. 
The Parthenon was built of beautiful white marble, in the 
simple, majestic style of the Doric order of architecture. 
The gables, the panels, and the frieze around the outside 
of the walls wei;e decorated with bas-reliefs, executed 
under the direction of Phidias. On the gables were 
depicted the birth of Athena and her contest with Posei- 
don ; on the panels, the fights of Greeks with barbarians, 
and on the frieze, twelve seated gods and a procession of 
worshipers. Rest, movement, attitude, expression, — all 
is the perfection of art. Even the least details, the parts 
out of sight, were wrought with patient perfection, for 
Phidias worked in honor of the gods, who see everywhere. 
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There was on the Acropolis a smaller temple, elabo- 
rately decorated, which was sacred to Athena and Posei- 
don. One of its beautiful features was a porch with six 
female figures, called caryatids, as columns upholding the 
roof. It was said that some Greek women who aided the 
Persian invaders were carried into captivity and made 
bearers of burdens. The caryatids of the temple told the 
story in stone. 

Statues and temples are broken now, laid waste, their 
treasures scattered far and wide. But over all the world 
has gone the glory of the people to whom for one brief 
century it was granted to give harmonious development 
to the body and the mind, and to found an art on the 
principles of truth and beauty. 



ATHENS AND ITS INFLUENCE 

By Thomas Babington Macaulay 

These two extracts from Macaulay — the first from an essay 
"On the Athenian Orators" and the second from a critique 
"On Mitford's History of Greece" — give a vivid picture of 
the glory and the influence of Athens. To learn more about 
this brilliant period, consult Smith's " History of Greece," and 
other histories. Read also Mahaffy's "Old Greek Life" and 
the account of the battle of Marathon in Creasy's "Fifteen 
Decisive Battles." 

I 

There seems to be every reason to believe that in 
general intelligence the Athenian populace far surpassed 
the lower orders of any community that has ever existed. 
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It must be considered that to be a citizen was to be a 
legislator, a soldier, a judge, one upon whose voice might 
depend the fate of the wealthiest tributary state, of the 
most eminent public man. The lowest offices, both of 
agriculture and of trade, were, in common, performed by 
slavesr The commonwealth supplied its meanest mem- 
bers with the support of life, the opportunity of leisure, 
and the means of amusement. 

Books were indeed few ; but they were excellent and 
they were accurately known. It is not by turning over 
libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and intently con- 
templating a few great models, that the mind is best 
disciplined. A man of letters must now read much that 
he soon forgets, and much from which he learns nothing 
worthy to be remembered. The best works employ, in 
general, but a small portion of his time. Demosthenes 
is said to have transcribed six times the history of 
Thucydides. If he had been a young politician of the 
present age, he might in the same space of time have 
skimmed innumerable newspapers and pamphlets. I do 
not condemn that desultory mode of study which the state 
of things in our day renders a matter of necessity. But I 
may be allowed to doubt whether the changes on which the 
admirers of modern institutions delight to dwell have im- 
proved our condition so much in reality as in appearance. 

Rumford proposed to the Elector of Bavaria a scheme 
for feeding his soldiers at a much cheaper rate than for- 
merly. His plan was simply to compel them to masticate 
their food thoroughly. A small quantity thus eaten 
would, according to that famous projector, afford more 
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sustenance than a large meal hastily devoured. I do 
not know how Rumford's proposition was received; but 
to the mind, I believe, it will be found more nutritious 
to digest a page than to devour a volume. 

Books, however, were the least part of the education 
of an Athenian citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport 
ourselves in thought to that glorious city. Let us 
imagine that we are entering its gates in the time of 
its power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a 
portico. All are gazing with delight at the entablature ; 
for Phidias is putting up the frieze. 

We turn into another street; a rhapsodist is reciting 
there ; men, women, children, are thronging round him ; 
the tears are running down their cheeks; their eyes are 
fixed; their very breath is still; for he is telling how 
Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and kissed those hands 
— the terrible, the murderous — which had slain so many 
of his sons. 

We enter the public place; there is a ring of youths, 
all leaning forward, with sparkling eyes and gestures of 
expectation. Socrates is pitted against the famous atheist 
from Ionia and has just brought him to a contradiction in 
terms. But we are interrupted. The herald is crying, 
"Room for the Prytanes." The general assembly is to 
meet. The people are swarming in on every side. 
Proclamation is made, — "Who wishes to speak?" There 
is a shout and a clapping of hands : Pericles is mounting 
the stand. Then for a play of Sophocles ; and away to 
sup with Aspasia. I know of no modern university 
which has so excellent a system of education. 
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If we consider merely the subtlety of disquisition, the 
force of imagination, the perfect energy and elegance of 
expression, which characterize the great works of Athenian 
genius, we must pronounce them intrinsically most valu- 
able. But what shall we say when we reflect that from 
hence have sprung, directly or indirectly, all the noblest 
creations of the human intellect. All the triumphs of 
truth and genius over prejudice and power, in every 
country and in every age, have been the triumphs of 
Athens. Wherever a few great minds have made a 
stand against violence and fraud, in the cause of liberty 
and reason, there has been her spirit in the midst of 
them, inspiring, encouraging, consoling. 

But who shall estimate her influence on private happi- 
ness? Who shall say how many thousands have been 
made wiser, happier, and better by those pursuits in 
which she has taught mankind to engage ; to how many 
the studies which took their rise from her have been 
wealth in poverty, and liberty in bondage, and health in 
sickness, and society in solitude ? Her power is, indeed, 
manifested at the bar, in the senate, in the field of battle, 
in the schools of philosophy. But these are not her 
glory. Wherever literature consoles sorrow or assuages 
pain, — wherever it brings gladness to eyes which fail 
with wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark house 
and the long sleep, — there is exhibited in its noblest 
form the immortal influence of Athens. 

The dervish in the Arabian tale did not hesitate to 
abandon to his comrade the camels with their load of 
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jewels and gold, while he retained the casket of that 
mysterious juice which enabled him to behold at one 
glance all the hidden riches of the universe. Surely it 
is no exaggeration to say that no external advantage is 
to be compared with that purification of the intellectual 
eye which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth of 
the mental world, all the hoarded treasures of its primeval 
dynasties, all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored 
mines. This is the gift of Athens to man. 

Her freedom and her power have for more than twenty 
centuries been annihilated, her people have degenerated 
into timid slaves, her language into a barbarous jargon, 
her temples have been given up to the successive depreda- 
tions of Romans, Turks, and Scotchmen; but her intel- 
lectual empire is imperishable. And when those who have 
rivaled her greatness shall have shared her fate; when 
civilization and knowledge shall have fixed their abode in 
distant continents ; when the scepter shall have passed 
away from England; when, perhaps, travelers from dis- 
tant regions shall in vain labor to decipher on some 
moldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief ; shall 
hear savage hymns chanted to some misshapen idols over 
the ruined dome of our proudest temple; and shall see 
a single naked fisherman wash his nets in the river of the 
ten thousand masts; — her influence and her glory will 
still survive, fresh in eternal youth, exempt from muta- 
bility and decay, immortal as the intellectual principle 
from which they derived their origin and over which 
they exercise their control. 
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Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past ; 
On all the world of men inherits 
Their seal is set.— Shbllbt 



RECESSIONAL 

Bt Rudtard Kipling 



Kipling is a British author. He was born in India, in 1865, 
and lived for a time in the United States. He is considered 
by some people the ablest writer of the day. He first won 
fame by his tales and poems about life in India. Among 
his best works are "The Jungle Books," about the life of the 
boy-wolf, Mowgli, among the jungle animals. 

This, his best-known poem, was written on occasion of Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee, in 1897. 

God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle line — 

Beneath Whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 
The captains and the kings depart ; 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
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Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire, 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe - 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 

For frantic boast and foolish word, 

Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord ! Amen. 



How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will ; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 
This man is freed from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall ; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing yet hath all. — Wotton 
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ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD 

By Thomas Grat 

Gray was an English poet. He was born in 1716 and died 
in 1771. He wrote several fine short poems, but he is best 
known by this elegy, which is one of the most popular poems 
in our language. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herds wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world- to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering heap, 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 

Await alike th' inevitable hour : — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

Where, through the long-dr&wn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honor's voice provoke thejsilent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death ? 
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Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unf athomed caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 
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The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered Muse 

The place of fame and elegy supply : 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
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For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn ; 

44 There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

44 Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove ; 

Now drooping woeful- wan, like one forlorn, 

Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

44 One morn I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 

Another came — nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 

44 The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow through the church-way path we see him borne : 
Approach and read — for thou canst read — the lay 

Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn : — 
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Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

" ' Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven — 'twas all he wished — a friend. 

" ' No farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

— There they alike in trembling hope repose, — 
The bosom of his Father and his God.' " 



FOREST PRESERVATION 

By Horace Greeley 

Greeley was an American journalist. He was born in New 
Hampshire in 1811 and died in 1872. By his talents and 
industry he rose from poverty to influence and political pQwer. 

This selection is from an address delivered at the Texas 
Agricultural Fair, in Houston. 

It may seem presumptuous in me to speak to you of the 
preservation and diffusion of trees in a state so new as 
yours, and of whose alternations of hill and valley, forest 
and prairie, you know so much and I so little. But there 
are laws everywhere potent, needs everywhere felt, and 
errors very generally committed ; and of these last the 
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most pervading is the reckless extermination of trees. It 
is not peculiar to this continent ; for France and Spain, 
Italy and Portugal, have, for the most part, been denuded 
of forests, and suffer for it, not only in the scarcity of tim- 
ber and fuel, but in the severity and duration of their 
droughts, the fierceness and devastation of their gales, the 
violence and aggravation of their floods. 

All of them have timber on their rugged, sterile moun* 
tains, where it is scarcely accessible, and where it is least 
available to their denser and more active communities. 
But if one tenth of the surface of each arable square mile 
were now covered with stately and serviceable forest trees, 
those countries would be better fitted to maintain a large 
population, and their inhabitants would be more thrifty, 
efficient, and comfortable than they are. 

In this new, bounteous, sunny land, where the need of 
fuel is so much less than with us, you are exposed to the 
miscalculation made by my ancestors two to four genera- 
tions back, when, seeing seven eighths of New England 
covered by stately, luxuriant trees, they said: "There will 
always be timber enough. Let us cut and slash, and clear 
all the land we can ; others will save wood enough, though 
we destroy all we have ; " but their children have lived 
to deplore their error. 

Great pines were cut from the hills now included in the 
city of Burlington, Vermont, sawed into boards, and these 
rafted down Lake Champlaih and the Sorel to the St. 
Lawrence, and so shipped to Europe, not paying fifty cents 
per day for the labor, calling the worth of the timber 
nothing. Barely thirty years later, when Vermont began 
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to construct her railroads, she had to draw the bridge 
timber from Canada, paying for it many times what her 
own disparaged pines brought when they were so reck- 
lessly swept away. The world is full of experiences as 
instructive as this. 

It is not too soon to begin to plant forests in the more 
naked and arid portions of Texas ; it is high time that 
you were regarding good timber as property, and saving 
it with scrupulous care and foresight. Extensive sections 
of your state will need it before they can grow it, aside 
from those localities which need it already ; and your 
society can do her no better service than to impress on all 
owners of the soil the duty and profit of an annual and 
persistent planting of choice and serviceable trees. 

But — not to trespass too far on your patience — let me 
close with a few maxims, applicable to cultivation in every 
clime and under all circumstances, whether among popu- 
lations dense as that of China or sparse as that of Canada. 

Only good farming pays. He who sows or plants with- 
out reasonable assurance of good crops annually, might 
better earn wages of some capable neighbor than work for 
so poor a paymaster as he is certain to prove himself. 

The good farmer is proved such by the steady apprecia- 
tion of his crops. Any one may reap an ample harvest 
from a fertile virgin soil ; the good farmer alone grows 
good crops at first, and better and better ever afterward. 

It is far easier to maintain the productive capacity of a 
farm than to restore it. To exhaust its fecundity, and 
then attempt its restoration by buying costly commercial 
fertilizers, is wasteful and irrational. 
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The good farmer sells mainly such products as are least 
exhaustive. Necessity may constrain him, for the first 
year or two, to sell grain or even hay ; but he will soon 
send off his surplus mainly in the form of cotton, or wool, 
or meat, or butter and cheese, or something else that 
returns to the soil nearly all that is taken from it. A 
bank account daily drawn upon, while nothing is depos- 
ited to its credit, must soon respond, " No funds " ; so 
with a farm similarly treated. 

Rotation is at least negative fertilization. It may not 
positively enrich a farm ; it will at least retard and post- 
pone its impoverishment. He who grows wheat after 
wheat, corn after corn, for twenty years will need to 
emigrate before that term is fulfilled. The same farm 
cannot support nor endure him longer than that. All our 
great wheat-growing sections of fifty years ago are wheat- 
growing no longer ; while England grows larger crops 
thereof on the very fields that fed the armies of Saxon 
Harold and William the Conqueror. Rotation has pre- 
served these, as the lack of it has ruined those. 

Most men are born poor, but no man, who has average 
capacities and tolerable luck, need remain so. And the 
farmer's calling, though proffering no sudden leaps, no 
ready short-cuts to opulence, is the surest of all ways 
from poverty and want to comfort and independence. 
Other men must climb; the temperate, frugal, diligent, 
provident farmer may grow into competence and every 
external accessory to happiness. Each year of his devo- 
tion to his homestead may find it more valuable, more 
attractive than the last, and leave it better still. 
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Oh, many a shaft at random sent 

Finds mark the archer little meant ! 

And many a word at random spoken 

May soothe, or wound, a heart that's broken ! 

— Scott 



PLANT A TREE 

By Lucy Larcom 

Miss Larcom was an American poet. She was born in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1826 and died in 1893. From a mill hand she rose 
to be a teacher and editor, and published several popular vol- 
umes of verse. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 
Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope ; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 
So man's life must climb 
From the clods of time 
Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be ? 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a joy ; 
Plants a comfort that will never cloy. 
Every day a fresh reality, 
Beautiful and strong, 
To whose shelter throng 
Creatures blithe with song. 
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If thou couldst but know, thou happy tree, 
Of the bliss that shall inhabit thee ! 

He who plants a tree 

He plants peace ; 
Under its green curtains jargons cease, 
Leaf and zephyr murmur soothingly ; 
Shadows soft with sleep 
Down tired eyelids creep, 
Balm of slumber deep. 
Never hast thou dreamed, thou blessed tree, 
Of the benediction thou shalt be. 

He who plants a tree 

He plants youth. 
Vigor won for centuries, in sooth ; 
Life of time, that hints eternity ! 
Boughs their strength uprear, 
New shoots every year 
On old growths appear. 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

He who plants a tree 

He plants love. 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 
Gifts that grow are best ; 
Hands that bless are blessed ; 
Plant ; life does the rest ! 
Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 
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Truth is as impossible to be soiled by any outward 
touch as the sunbeam. —Milton 



FOR A' THAT AND A' THAT 

By Robert Burns 

Is there for honest Poverty 

That hangs his head, an' a' that? 
The coward slave — we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a' that ! 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

Our toils obscure, an' a' that, 
The rank is but the guinea's stamp, 

The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray, an' a' that ; 

Gie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that : 
For a' that, an' a' that, 
Their tinsel show, an' a' that ; 

The honest man, tho' e'er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a' that. 

Ye see yon birkie ca'd " a lord," 

Wha struts, an' stares, an' a' that ; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He's but a coof for a' that : 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

His ribbon, star, an' a' that ; 
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The man o' independent mind 
He looks an" laughs at a' that ! 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, an' a' that ; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 

Gude faith, he maunna fa' that ! 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

Their dignities an' a' that ; 
The pith o' sense and pride o' worth, 

Are higher ranks than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

— As come it will for a' that, — 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 

Shall bear the gree, for a' that. 

For a' that, an' a' that, 

It's comin' yet for a' that, 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 

Shall brothers be for a' that. 



JOAN OF ARC 

By Thomas de Quincey 

De Quincey was an English writer, the author of "The 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, ,, and of many 
essays. He was born in 1785 and died in 1859. "Joan of 
Arc," from which this selection is made, is one of his best 
essays. 

Consult histories of England and France for a full account 
of the life of Joan of Arc. She was a peasant girl, who said that 
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she was called by heavenly voices to save France, which was 
laid waste by the Hundred. Years' War with England. You 
read in "How Calais was Saved" of the beginning of this 
war. 

Clad in armor, Joan of Arc placed herself at the head of the 
French soldiers and led them to victory. But she was at last 
taken prisoner by the English and burned as a witch in the 
public square of Rouen. " We are lost ; we have burned a 
saint," cried one of the English leaders who witnessed her 
death. 

What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought 
of the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of 
Lorraine, that — like the Hebrew shepherd boy from the 
hills and forests of Judea — rose suddenly out of the 
quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious inspiration, 
rooted in deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the van 
of armies, and to the more perilous station at the right 
hand of kings? 

The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic mission by 
an act, by a victorious act, such as no man could deny. 
But so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her story as 
it was read by those who saw her nearest. Adverse 
armies bore witness to the boy as no pretender ; but so 
they did to the gentle girl. Judged by the voices of 
all who saw them from a station of good will, both were 
found true and loyal to any promises involved in their 
first acts. Enemies it was that made the difference 
between their subsequent fortunes. 

The boy rose to a splendor and a noon-day prosperity, 
both personal and public, that rang through the records 
of his people, and became a byword among his posterity 
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for a thousand years, until the scepter was departing from 
Judah. 

The poor, forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not 
herself from that cup of rest which she had secured for 
France. She never sang together with the songs that 
rose in her native Domremy as echoes to the departing 
steps of invaders. She mingled not in the festal dances 
which celebrated in rapture the redemption of France. 
No ! for her voice was then silent ; no ! for her feet 
were dust. 

Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom, from earliest 
youth, «ver I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, 
this was among the strongest pledges for thy truth, that 
never once — no, not for a moment of weakness — didst 
thou revel in the vision of coronets and honor from man. 
Coronets for thee? Oh, no! Honors, if they come 
when all is over, are for those that share thy blood. 
Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of thy king 
shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. 

Call her, King of France, but she will not hear thee. 
Cite her by the apparitors to come and receive a robe 
of honor, but she will be found en contumace. When 
the thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, 
shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd girl that 
gave up all for her country, thy ear, young shepherd girl, 
will have been deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to 
do, that was thy portion in this life ; that was thy des- 
tiny ; and not for a moment was it hidden from thyself. 
" Life," thou saidst, " is short ; and the sleep which is in 
the grave is long; let me use that life, so transitory, 
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for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined to com- 
fort the sleep which is so long ! " 

This pure creature — pure from every suspicion of even 
a visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in senses 
more obvious — never once did this holy child, as regarded 
herself, relax from her belief in the darkness that was 
traveling to meet her. She might not prefigure the 
very manner 6f her death ; she saw not in vision, per- 
haps, the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spec- 
tators without an end on every road pouring into 
Rouen as to a coronation, the surging smoke, the volley- 
ing flames, the hostile faces all around, the pitying eye 
that lurked but here and there, until nature and im- 
perishable truth broke loose from artificial restraints; 
— these might not be apparent through the mists of the 
hurrying future. But the voice that called her to 
death, that she heard forever. 

Great was the throne of France even in those days, and 
great was he that sat upon it : but well Joanna knew 
that not the throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for 
her; but, on the contrary, that she was for them; not 
she by them, but they by her, should rise from the dust. 

Gorgeous were the lilies of France, and for centuries had 
the privilege to spread their beauty over land and sea, 
until, in another century, the wrath of God and man 
combined to wither them ; but well Joanna knew — early 
at Domremy she had read that bitter truth — that the 
lilies of France would decorate no garland for her. 
Flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, would ever bloom for 
her! 
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THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 

By Sidney Lanier 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing with- 
holding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to 
the sea ! 

Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the 
sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath 
mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 

As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery sod 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God : 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all the space 'twixt the marsh 

and the skies : 
By so many roots as the marsh grass sends in the sod 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God : 
Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 
The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn. 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out of his 

plenty the sea 
Pours fast : full soon the time of the flood tide must be : 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
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Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the 

low-lying lanes, 
And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 
That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun ! 
The creeks overflow : a thousand rivulets run 
'Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh 

grass stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whir : 
Passeth, and all is still ; and the currents cease to run ; 
And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be ! 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height : 
And it is night. 

And now from the vast of the Lord will the waters of 

sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 

Under the waters of sleep ? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth below when 

the tide comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the marvelous marshes 

of Glynn. 



WORD LIST 



A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master 

for spent' : an old word, meaning 
tired ; wasted in strength. 

How Calais was Saved 

grace: favor; mercy. 

b&t'tle mSnts : notched or indented 

walls of forts, where soldiers stood 

to fight. 
com p&s'sion : pity ; suffering with 

another. 
me> I to'rf otts : possessing merit; 

deserving reward. 
h&ck'ne^ : horse. 
b&r'rlerg: a kind of fences built 

up to stop an enemy ; boundaries. 
pavn'ion(ytln) ; tent. 
tar'nlsh : soil ; destroy the purity 

of. 
no'bleg: a noble is a gold coin 

worth $1.61. 

Sidney Lanier 

pre" t€xt' : pretense. 
leg'I bl^ : plainly ; in such a man- 
ner as may be read. 
cdn se" cra'tion : the act of setting 

apart, especially to the service of 

God. 
bldck tide' runner :' a ship which 

slips through the enemy's line to 

carry provisions, etc. 
d5n : put on. 
fin cdn ge'nl al : not adapted or 

suited to. 
e* nu'mer ate : mention one by one ; 

number. 



dev 6 tee' : one who is wholly de- 
voted. 

The Blue and the Gray 

" fleets of iron " : battle ships cov- 
ered with plates of iron thick 
enough to resist heavy shot. 

gor' jr : bloody ; covered with clotted 
blood. 

broid'ered: embroidered. 

tip br&id'Ing : blaming; reproach- 
ing. 

seVer: separate. 

The Flight across the Lake 

I. s&lntfi'tion: greeting, 
sa ga'ciofis : wise. 

cflr'taln : a projecting part of a fort. 
Hdr'I con : Lake George. 
de'vl At 6d : turned aside. 
var'ICt : low fellow ; rascal. 
'his sacred majesty": George 

III., King of England. 
vlg'Ilant: watchful. 

II. s&g'a more : an Indian chief. 
Im pe*nd'Ing : overhanging. 

v6 H'tlon : will power. 

III. In den ta'tion :- notch ; cut. 
m&n'd&te : commands ; orders. 

Lady Clare 

doe : a she-deer ; especially the fe- 
male of the fallow deer. 

trow : believe ; think. 

cleave : hold fast. 

rtf s'set : here, coarse ; usually, of a 
reddish color. 

dale : valley. 

down : bare, sandy, level land. 
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A River in the Ocean 

jttnc't!on : union ; place of meeting. 

af fln'I ty : connection ; attraction 
betwi en particles of bodies. 

Ht't6 ral : on or belonging to the 
shore. 

sa lines' : salt springs ; salt works. 

cttm'p£n sate : make amends for; 
equal in value. 

contiguous: adjoining; near. 

superficial: shallow; lying on 
or near the surface. 

be* nign' : favorable ; kind. 

amelio(yo)ra'tion: improve- 
ment ; making better. 

ge'nl al : cheerful and cheering. 

The Trial or Antonio 

I. for'felt : something forfeited, or 
lost, by crime or by failure to 
keep an agreement. 

pgn'altjh suffering in person or 

property for failure to fulfill an 

agreement. 
dtic'at: a gold coin worth about 

two dollars. 
pr6 test' : declare. 
tftr'r^ : wait. 
dls In heVlt £d : prevented, as an 

heir, from coming into possession 

of property. 

II. ftc qult'ted : set free ; released. 
coun'sel or : lawyer ; one who gives 

legal advice. 

ftf fronted: offended. 

ftp pftr'el : dress. 

pal'trjh worthless. 

sure'tjr : security ; one who prom- 
ises to answer for another. 

Yussouf 

sheik : among the Arabians, an old 
man ; hence, a chief. 

An Appeal to Arms 

II lotions : deceptions. 

si'ren: one of three sea nymphs 
who sung with such sweetness 
that sailors were drawn ashore 
and destroyed. 



ard'ft oils : difficult ; painful. 

In sld'I oils : deceitful ; sly. 

com ports' : agrees. 

sub jti ga'tion : the act of bringing 
under the power of another. 

mar'tial: warlike. 

Inviolate: uninjured. 

cope : strive, especially on equal 
terms. 

ftd'vers&r^ : enemy; one who 
struggles against another. 

s& pine'ly : carelessly ; thought- 
lessly. 

In vln'cl ble : unconquerable ; not 
to be overcome. 

In eVl t& ble : unavoidable ; not to 
be escaped. 

gx teVA ate : hide ; cover with ex- 
cuses. 

The Rising in 1776 

bo'r& al light : northern light ; au- 
rora borealis. 

ggn'tle: wellborn; of good family. 

theme : subject. 

nerv'otis : here, vigorous ; often, 
having the nerves weak or dis- 
eased. 

brand : a poetical word for a sword, 
so called from its brightness. 

guise : clothing ; appearance in 
manner or dress. • 

re" ver'ber At Ing : echoing. 

ju'bllant: rejoicing. 

Stopped Payment 

I. 6b ndx'ious (shtts) : hateful ; 
offensive. m ~ 

rec'tlfied: made right ; corrected. 

joint-stock bank : a bank in which 
a number of persons hold shares, 
or stock, — that is, have an inter- 
est. 

shareholders : persons having 
money invested ; those who own 
shares in a joint property, as a 
bank. 

dfi'bl otts : doubtful. 

loath : unwilling. 
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II. cdn dole 7 : express sorrow or 

sympathy. 
In cr€d'u lolls : unbelieving. 

The Death of the Flowers 

sere : dry ; withered. 
ed'djf Ing : whirling. 
glade : a cleared space in a forest ; 

an opening in a wood. 
rill: a small brook. 
fin meet' : unfit. 

The Bivouac of the Dead 

blv'ouac(wac) : encampment ; the 
guard or watch of a whole army. 

tftt too' : a drum beat at night, warn- 
ing soldiers to go to their camps. 

ser'rled : crowded ; pressed to- 
gether. 

seVtilcher: grave. 

em balmed' : here, cherished ten- 
derly in memory ; usually, pre- 
served from decay. 

hallowed : sacred ; holy. 

re" mOrse'less : cruel ; pitiless. 

A Lesson from Agassiz 

z6dl'6gjh that part of natural 
history which treats of the classi- 
fication, habits, etc., of animals. 

en to mdl'6 gf : the science which 
treats of insects. 

leh'thj 51 1 gj : the science which 
treats of fishes. 

In f ec'tious : capable of being easily 
spread ; readily communicated. 

re" stts'cl tate : revive ; rescue from 
seeming death. 

In ter dieted : forbidden. 

lftt'eral: proceeding from, or at- 
tached to, the sides. 

spi'notts : full of spines. 

piqued : vexed ; had the pride 
wounded. 

The Marvelous Tower 

I. ne'e r6 mftn'tlc : enchanted ; 

magic, 
re" splen'dent : brilliant. 

lee fifth rdr. — 26 



di'verg: different; several. 

por'tal : small door or gate. 

re doubt'* ble : to be dreaded ; ter- 
rible to foes. 

gn'ter prige : undertaking. 

bale'f ul : hurtful ; poisonous. 

n5x'ious(shas) : harmful ; destruc- 
tive. 

an'te* cham'ber : an outer room ; 
one leading into a larger apart- 
ment. 

mace : a heavy staff or club of metal. 

vi'6 late : injure ; profane a sacred 
thing. 

cdn jure' : beg earnestly. 

II. pr&gttmp'tion : over-confi- 
dence ; opinion. 

sclm'l terg : short, curved swords 
used by Eastern people. 

char'ac terg : letters. 

c^m'bal : a musical instrument. 

Mds'lem : a Mohammedan, — that 
is, a follower of Mohammed. 

perdl'tion: ruin; destruction. 

The Burial of Moses 

verd'ure : green ; greenness. 

ae'rle : nest of a bird of prey. 

stalking : walking in a sly or 
stealthy manner, especially for 
the purpose of taking prey. 

mln'ute gun : a gun, discharged 
every minute, as a signal of dis- 
tress or mourning. 

sage : philosopher. 

bard: poet. 

mln'ster : the aisle of the church of 
a monastery or of a cathedral 

i church. Here the reference is to 
Westminster Abbey, the great 
English cathedral where many 
famous men are buried. 

In ear'nate : clothed, or embodied, 
in flesh. 

Rip Van Winkle's Waking 

flfig'on : a narrow-mouthed vessel 
used for holding liquor. 

rolst'ererg: noisy, blustering fel- 
lows. 
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am phi(fl)the'ater : an oval or 
circular place with seats arranged 
one above another round an open 
space ; hence, anything like an 
amphitheater in form. 

re" cttr'rence : return. 

cdnnu'blal: relating to marriage 
or the marriage state. 

Washington Irving 

e" vac' A at€d : withdrew from. 

bairn : a Scotch word meaning child. 

In'ter course : familiarity ; fellow- 
ship. 

staid : sober ; grave. 

le" ga'tlon : embassy ; the minister 
to a foreign court and his attend- 
ants. 

tour : journey, usually for pleasure. 

pro f I'cient : skillful. 

Horatius at the Bridge 

v&n : the front of an army. 

at bay : the facing and keeping back 
an enemy when escape is impossi- 
ble. 

har'ngss : armor. 

fathers : senators of Rome. 

commons : the people, as distin- 
guished from the nobles. 

au'gtirs. : persons who foretell future 
events by signs. 

dauntless : bold ; fearless. 

tur'rgt : tower. 

cra'ven: coward. 

ween : think. 

sacked : plundered ; laid waste. 

?dmi'(mlsh)tlfim : the place 
where the Romans met to make 
laws and elect officers ; public 
assembly. 

Sir George Calvert 

cdn'tro' ver sf : dispute ; debate. 

a vow'al : acknowledgment. 

e" mdl'u m€nts : profits ; advan- 
tages. 

prtv'3r coun'cH : a number of dis- 
tinguished persons selected to give 
advice about the government of 
the country. 



hordes. : wandering tribes. 

pre" rdg'a tlve : right ; privilege. 

cdn cur 'rent : united ; agreeing as 
to an object. 

frank pledge : pledge or surety for 
the good behavior of freemen. 

great seal : the principal seal of a 
kingdom, attached to grants and 
other legal papers. 

cal'um ny : slander. 

p&t'rl mo n^ : rights or estates in- 
herited from one's ancestors. 

When War shall be no More 

ar'se"nal: a place where arms or 
military stores are made and kept. 

fib hOrred' : hated. 

curse of Cain : see Genesis 5:11- 
16. 

Amity among Nations 

caValr^: soldiers who fight on 

horseback. 
In'fant rf : soldiers who fight on 

foot. 
ter'ml nate§ : ends. 
hds'tfle : warlike ; unfriendly. 
fra ter'nl t^ : brotherhood. 
living stream : see Exodus 20 : 7- 

11. 
si mOl ta'ne" ofis ly : at the same 

time. 

Christmas Bells 

fend : quarrel ; especially a lasting 
one between families or parties. 

clv'lc : relating to a city, state, or 
citizen. 

A Christmas Htmn 

triumphal arches : arches erected, 
according to a Roman eustom, in 
honor of great victories. 

sway : power, empire. 

racked : cared. 

pal'trj : worthless ; mean. 

boor : a rude, rough person. 

erst : formerly. 
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David goes to his Aunt 

T. jo" cose' : merry ; full of jokes. 

dam'sel: a young unmarried 
woman. 

cdn ster naftion : alarm ; dismay. 

vie : contend for superiority, as in 
a race. 

an cho'v^ sauce : a relish made of 
anchovies, small fish found in the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

II. aii stere' : severe ; stern. 

pr6tegee'(zha) : a person under 
the care and protection of another. 

Im mac'u late : spotless ; unsoiled. 

ftbjn ra'tion : rejection; solemnly 
giving up. 

am' bush : a concealed place ; espe- 
cially a place where troops lie hid 
to attack an enemy unexpectedly. 

ITT. e"jac ula'tion : exclamation. 

re" dreW : deliverance from wrong. 

Charles Dickens 

athiet'Ic: relating to boxing, run- 
ning, wrestling, and other exer- 
cises and sports. 

v&g'a bdnd : one who wanders from 
place to place, having no fixed 
home. 

sur'feltgd: usually, overfed; hence, 
disgusted by having too much of 
a thing. 

8s teemed' : considered ; regarded 
highly. 

pre" co'ciofis : forward ; exceeding 
what is to be expected of one's 
years. 

A Letter to his Son 

cdn vlc'tion : firm belief. 
65 hOrt' : urge ; advise earnestly. 
h&r'assed : tired ; annoyed by re- 
peated, unexpected attacks. 

Columbus 

Adm'r'l : admiral ; a naval officer 
of the highest rank. 

mu'tinous: disposed to resist au- 
thority. 



Duty 

Shining table-lands, etc. : see 

Revelation 21 : 23. 
c6 Ids 'sal : great ; huge in size. 

High Tide at Gettysburg 

« 

kam'sin : a hot southerly wind in 

Egypt. 
square : troops arranged in a square 

to resist the attack of an enemy. 
the bars : the Confederate flag. 
the stars : the Union flag. 
smelt : melt. 

A Hero in Gray 

pomp and circumstance : display ; 
state. 

pa role' : word of promise ; espe- 
cially a promise to fulfill certain 
conditions, as not to bear arms 
against captors until exchanged, 
etc. 

cross : a Confederate flag. 

deVas tat £d : laid waste ; de- 
stroyed. 

feud'al : relating to the feudal sys- 
tem, — a system by which land was 
held in the Middle Ages. Every 
tenant was to serve his superior 
in peace and fight for him in war, 
and in return his lord was to give 
him land and protection. 

sta'tus : state ; standing. 

The Conquered Banner 

furl : wrap ; roll up. 
de" plore' : mourn. 

A Descent into the Maelstrom 

I. Mael'strom : a celebrated whirl- 
pool on the coast of Norway. 

schooner-rigged smack : a small 
fishing vessel, rigged like a 
schooner, — that is, fitted with 
two masts. 

grounds : fishing places. 

sweeps : large oars used to increase 
the speed of a small vessel. 
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plenty : plentiful. 
III. vftldc'It?: swiftness. 
pre* clp'l tat €d : cast \ threw head- 
long. 
rfi'tions : circular motions. 



The Raven 

lore : knowledge ; learning. 
surcease': an old word meaning 

stop ; ending. 
6* bei'sance : bow ; courtesy. 
mien : manner ; look. 
PIS to'nl an : relating to Pluto, the 

god of the lower regions. 
om'I noils : foretelling good or evil, 

usually evil. 
seVa phim(flm) : angels of the 

highest order. 
res'plte : pause ; relief for a time. 
n&peVthe: a drug used by the 

ancients to relieve pain. 
balm In Gilead: see Jeremiah 
_ 8 : 22. 
Ai'den: Eden. 

Edgar- Allan Poe 

reVeled: feasted. 

mor'bld: unhealthful; diseased. 

re" gigned' : gave up. 

pi cfln'ia(ya)r^ : relating to money. 

pur port'Ing : intending to show. 

ep'fchs : periods of time. 

u nique' : without a like. 

The Chambered Nautilus 

ch&m'bered nau'tl ltts : a small sea 
creature. It has a spiral, cham- 
bered shell ; as it grows, it forms 
larger and larger chambers, which 
it partitions off from the old ones. 

i'rlsed: rainbow-colored. 

crypt: vault; secret cell. 

Tri'ton : a fabled Greek sea-god, 
half man and half fish. 

Mrs. Primrose's Schemes 

I. la'tent: secret; hidden. 
siege : the setting of an army 
around a fortified place for the 



purpose of forcing it to surrender ; 

hence, any continued effort to gain 

an object. 
com mSnd'a ble : praiseworthy. 
smock' race : a race run by women 

for the prize of a smock, a woman's 

article of dress. 
pffl'ion(yfin) : a cushion fashioned 

to the back of a man's saddle, on 

which a woman may ride. 
cfid'gel : a short, thick stick. 
II. an tag'6 nfetg : those who con- 
tend against others in fighting or 

in argument. 
hlg'gleg: is slow and stingy in 

making a bargain. 
dress'er: table. 
shagreen': a kind of grained 

leather, prepared without tanning, 

and used for covering small cases 

and boxes. 
murrain take such trumpery : an 

ill wish. Murrain is a disease of 

cattle. 
sharp'er : a tricky fellow ; a cheat. 

SCENE8 FROM U THE DESERTED VIL- 
LAGE " 

swain : a countryman ; especially 

a country lover. 
copse : a wood of small growth. 
passing rich : passing is here used 

in its old sense of exceedingly. 
rtts'tlc : countryman. 
furze: a thorny, evergreen shrub, 

bearing beautiful yellow flowers. 
bod'Ing : foretelling by signs. 
dig fis'ter : misfortune ; unhappi- 

ness. 
vll'lage : the villagers. 

Oliver Goldsmith 

se~ clad'ed : shut apart from others ; 
separated from society. 

tar'ggt : a mark to be shot at. 

fin couth' : clumsy ; awkward. 

tal'ons : the claws of a fowl. 

com'e df : a play of light and amus- 
ing character. 
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Nantauquas comes to the Rescue 

I. cdmmu'nal: belonging to the 
community ; common. 

Moon of blossoms : June. 

ma neu'verg : skillful movements ; 

especially, movements of soldiers. 
pan de" mo'nl flm : the great hall, 

or council chamber, of evil spirits. 

II. doob'iet : waistcoat or vest. 
c&l'u met : an Indian pipe. 

The Indian 
Ind: India. 

Faithless Sally Brown 

boat'swain (often called bo's'n) : 

an officer who has charge of the 

boats, sails, anchors, etc., of a 

ship. 
feint : pretense. 
Ben'bow: a celebrated English 

naval officer. 
t£n'der ship : a vessel attending a 

longer one to carry provisions and 

take away cargo. 
pipe his eye: a slang expression, 

meaning weep. 

The Sky 

per peVu al : endless ; everlasting. 

ftinc'tiong: performances ; the 
especial uses of organs. 

ca prl'ciotts : ch ingeable. 

in6 ntft'6 noils : unchanging ; with- 
out variety. 

In si pld'I t jr : dullness ; tasteless- 
ness. 

Cortes' March to Mexico 

1. si eVra : a ridge of mountains, so 
called from their jagged, sawlike 
outline. 

pan 6 ra'ma : a picture giving, as 
from a central point, a view of 
objects in every direction. 

rfir'e" f led : thin ; not dense. 

mag'uey(wa) : a tropical plant 
used by the Mexicans for many 



purposes, such as covering houses, 

,. making paper, clothing, etc. 

Anahuac'(wak) : Mexico. 

cdVo nal : crown. 

p6r'phy(fy)ry : a kind of rock. 
There are red, purple, and green 
varieties, which are much prized 
for making marbles. 

prls'tlne : original ; belonging to 
the earliest times. 

the spectacle 'which greeted : see 
Deuteronomy 34 : 1-4. 

PIs/gah : the hill from which Moses 
viewed the Promised Land. 

s&n'gulne: hopeful; confident. 

II. lar'ggss: gift. 

dgp're ca to r^ : turning aside evil 
by prayer. 

par'dx y§m : sudden or violent ac- 
tion ; fit. 

pftlan quin'(kgn) : a covered car- 
riage borne on the shoulders of 
men. 

suite (swet) : the attendants of a 
distinguished person. . 

5b se'qul otts : yielding meanly to 
others ; fawning. 

pi rogues' : small Indian boats. 

Am'a dls de Gaul : the hero of a 
Portuguese romance of chivalry. 

qulx dt'Ic : romantic to excess, like 
Don Quixote, the hero of a Span- 
ish romance. 

William Hicklino Pre3cott 

ha blt'u al 1^ : customarily ; accord- 
ing to habit. 

in'ter valg : space of time between 
events. 

5b'vl oils : open ; easily seen or 
understood. 

climax : a figure of speech by which 
a sentence, or speech, rises step by 
step in importance ; the highest 
point. 

dltff I dent : timid ; lacking in con- 
fidence. 

ftd'verse : contrary to the wishes 
of; unfortunate. 
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The White Ship 

clerkly Harry : scholarly Harry. 
Henry as prince was called ' ' beau- 
clerk," or good scholar. He re- 
ceived no land from his father, 
William the Conqueror, but on 
the death of his brother William 
Rufus, he became King of Eng- 
land, and he afterward took Nor- 
mandy from his elder brother, 
Duke Robert. 

elder brother's eyes : Henry im- 
prisoned his older brother Robert 
and had his eyes burned out. 

fS'ttl tf : loyalty ; faithfulness. 

mark : an English coin of the Mid- 
dle Ages, worth $3.25. 

liege : lord ; king. 

hind : servant ; peasant of the low- 
est class. 

ruth : pity ; mercy. 

moil : turmoil ; usually a verb mean- 
ing soil. 

clave : held fast. 

trav'ail : severe toil ; labor with 
pain. 

mau'ger : in spite of. 

David on the Island 

I. brig : a sailing vessel. 
buoyed : held up ; supported. 

II. peat'y : peat is a kind of vege- 
table substance which is found in 
some miry places. It is often 
dried and used for fuel. 

hags. : miry places. 

bowl'derg : large stones worn 

smooth or rounded by the action 

of water. 
guYn'ea : a gold coin worth about 

five dollars. 
dashed : saddened ; cast down. 
plight : condition ; state. 

III. edb'ble: a fishing boat. 
Gael'Ic : the language of the High- 
landers of Scotland. 

neaps : neap tides ; tides which oc- 
cur in the first and third quarters 
of the moon when the difference 
between high and low tide is less 



than at any other time in the 
month. 

Spring 

la goons/ : lakes or channels ; espe- 
cially those into which the sea 
flows. 

ga'la : pomp ; show. A gala day is 
a holiday ; a day of mirth and fes- 
tivity. 

pag'eant : fleeting show ; display. 

dry'ad : a wood spirit or fairy. 

brake: thicket, as of brambles or 
ferns. 

deV& crate : turn from a sacred pur- 
pose ; profane. 

SELECTIONS FROM THREE 
AMERICAN ORATORS 

I. Duties of the American Citi- 

zen 

fid mdn'Ish : warn ; advise. 

s6 lie/It ofis : concerned ; careful. 

II. Trusts or Prizes 

In cttm'bent : the person who fills 
an office. 

ten'ure : the act of holding ; manner 
of holding. 

sob serv'I ent : fitted or disposed to 
serve as an inferior. 

sob veVslon : entire overthrow ; ut- 
ter ruin. 

III. Public Virtue 

ve'to" : forbidding ; especially the 
power possessed by one depart- 
ment of government to forbid the 
carrying out of plans proposed by 
another department. This power 
is possessed by the President of 
the United States. 

In tre pld'I ty : courage. 

mgn'&ce: threat. 

ag gran 'dlze men t: promotion ; ex- 
altation in power or honor ; the 
act of making greater in power or 
honor. 

vol'an ti r^ : willing. 

e'go" tlgm : self-praise ; vanity. 

grdv'el Ing : low ; mean. 
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Flodden Field 

The cry : war cry. 

glld'ed spurs: gilt spurs worn by 
knights ; hence, the honors of 
knighthood. 

bent : slope, an old use of the word. 

war : battle. 

fal'chion(chttn) : a -light, broad 
"sword, with a curved point. 

targe: shield. 

sio'gan : the war cry of Scotch High- 
landers. 

fray: fight. 

St. George : the patron saint of 
England. 

ttn nurtured : untrained. 

shrieve: receive the confession 
of. 

shrift : confession made to a priest. 

weal: happiness. 

maraud'er: plunderer. 

van 'ward : front. 

p&l'a din : pl distinguished knight. 

Roland, Ol'I ver : the two chief 
knights of the court of Char'le- 
magne, King of France. 

King Charles : (Charles the Great) 
Charlemagne. 

Rdn ces val'lSs : a narrow pass in 
the Pyrenees where Roland and 
the other knights forming the rear 
guard of Charlemagne's army, 
were defeated and put to death by 
the Moors. There is a tradition 
that Charlemagne heard, from the 
Spanish town of Fontarabia, the 
noise of the far-off combat. 

Cal e do'nlan: of, or belonging to, 
Scotland. 

blll'men : men who fight with a bill 
or hooked ax. 

phalanx : a body of troops formed 
in close array. 

car'nage: slaughter. 

Locksley's Mark 

I. peVgnip t6 ry : positive ; abso- 
lute. 
yed'men : free-born men. 



bal'drlc : an ornamental belt, worn 
hanging from one shoulder across 
the breast and under the opposite 
arm. 

me" dall'ion(yfin) : an old medal or 
coin, or anything resembling it. 

s^l'van : woodland ; relating to a 
forest. 

meVr^ men : archers ; especially, 
Robin Hood and his men. 

Lln'coln green : a kind of cloth of 
a green color, so called because it 
was first made in Lincoln, Eng- 
land. 

prdtffer: offer. 

II. prdv'ost : a person appointed to 
superintend something ; as here, 
games ; the chief magistrate of a 
city or town. 

In'fa my : public disgrace. 

shot at rovers: without any par- 
ticular aim. 

pre" ced'ence : right to go first. 

try conclusions : try to see what 
the result will be. 

slth : an old word, meaning since. 

run'a gate : a worthless, wicked fel- 
low. 

an : an old word, meaning if. 

clout : center of the mark. 

North Country : northern part of 
England. 

bdn'ny : pretty. 

King Arthur' 8 Round Table : the 
great table at which King Arthur 
and his knights were accustomed 
to sit. 

bucklers. : shields. 

jer'kln: jacket; a kind of short 
coat. 

whlt'tle : knife. 

jfi'bl lee : lively joy. 

Sir Walter Scott 

agile : quick ; active. 

crags. : steep, rough rocks. 

sic (Scotch) : such. 

brawlle (Scotch) : bravely ; well. 

lave (Scotch) : rest. 

dn'f (Scotch) ; any. 
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cttl'ml nfit €d : reached the high- 
est point. 

crucible: a pot used for melting 
ores, metals, etc. 

In dls'sft la ble : not capable of being 
dissolved or melted. 

Rebecca's Hymn 

When Israel, etc. : see Exodus 13 : 
21, 22. 

tlm'brel : a musical instrument. 

our harps, etc. : see Psalm 137 : 1, 
2. 

cSns'er: a vessel for burning in- 
cense. 

Doubting Castle 

dfin'geon : a prison ; especially one 

underground. 
grieVotts : causing grief ; painful. 
r&t'Ing : scolding. 
cdn dole' : grieve over. 
dole'ful : sorrowful. 
dls pfttched' : put out of the way ; 

killed. 
ju rls dlc'tion : place of power. 

The Universal Prayer 

Je* ho'vah, Jove, Lord : names of 

the Supreme Being. 
qulck'ened : made alive. 

Queen Elizabeth 

H£nry : Henry VIII., king of Eng- 
land, Queen Elizabeth's father. 

Anne Boleyn (bdbl'in) : Queen 
Elizabeth's mother, one of the 
wives of Henry VIII. 

Tu'dor : a family of English kings, 
the first reigning monarch of 
which was Henry VIII., and the 
last Elizabeth. 

Es'sex : an English earl, a favorite 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

£J6c/il : Lord Treasurer during the 
reisrn of Elizabeth. 

sgn'su oils : relating to the senses. 

ftd a la'tion : flattery. 

co r&n'to : a lively dance. 

Es cu'rl al : a Spanish palace. 



versatility: the ability to turn 
the mind from one subject to 
another. 

Low Countries : Netherlands. 

mSn d&c/I t^ : falsehood. 

foi'bleg : failings ; weak points. 

tentative: experimental. 

vftc, II lA'tion : changeableness. 

hawk'Ing : catching birds by means 
"of trained hawks. 

tftrt'u o&8 : twisted ; winding. 

t£nftc/Itjf: firmness. 

gn'voy : messenger, especially of a 



Prince Arthur and Hubert 

fir'ras: wall hangings. Before the 
days of plastering, walls were 
covered with heavy cloth hung 
on frames. 

chrls'ten dom : christening ; bap- 
tism. 

wan'ton nCss : sportiveness ; gay- 
ety. 

prate : trifling talk. 

sooth : truth. 

dls plt'e" otts : pitiless. 

hfind'ker cher : handkerchief. 

quSnch : put out ; destroy. 

chid : driven away by scolding. 

tarre : set on. 

Lear Divides his Kingdom 

ch&m pains. : plains. 

lady: the lord of a thing is the 
owner of it. Lady is here used 
in the same sense, and means to 
make her owner of. 

square of sense : capacity for hap- 
piness. 

fe" lie, 'I tfite : make happy. 

va Ud'I tp ' value ; worth. 

In'terSssed: interested. 

plight: security. 

HeV&te : the goddess of magic and 
enchantments. 

pr6 pln'qui(kwl)t$ : nearness. 

Scyth'I an : a native of Scythia, the 
northern part of Asia and that 
part of Europe which joins & 
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his generations : children ; kind. 

mls'cre* ant : a vile wretch. 

rec'r&ant: a mean-spirited, cow- 
ardly person. 

re* voke' : call back. 

que*st : search ; seeking. 

dow'rjf : fortune ; the money or es- 
tate which a woman brings to her 
husbandjln marriage. 

William Shakespeare 

tri'pdd : a three-legged stool on 
which the priestess in a Greek 
temple sat while answering those 
who came to consult the oracle ; 
hence, as here, a seat from which 
one speaks with inspiration. 

fi'er 6 lite : a stone, or other body, 
which has fallen to the earth from 
distant space. 

mea'ger : scanty ; small in quantity. 

dccfilt': secret; unknown. 

dem 6 ni'ac al : like a demon or 
evil spirit. 

m&l'Ice : ill-will ; spite. 

prdb'Itjh honesty; uprightness. 

de mar ka'tiong : divisions ; separa- 
tions. 

sttb'tle ty : cunning ; shrewdness. 

sab' til est : most refined ; most dis- 
cerning. 

5s ten ta'tlon : unnecessary show. 

5m nl present : present everywhere 
at the same time. 

Song on May Morning 
har'bln ger : forerunner. 

Greek Mythology 

be" nlg'nant : kind ; favorable. 

neVtar: the drink, and am bro'si- 
(zhl)a: the food, of the Greek 
gods, which conferred eternal 
youth on all who partook of 
them. 

II lit' mines. : lights. 

s A per ha 'man : beyond human ; 
more than mortal. 



Orpheus with his Lute 

6r'phe(f$) lis : according to Greek 
mythology, a musician to whose 
lute plants and stones danced or 
stood still to listen. 



Greek Art 

West : here, the countries of Europe 
as distinguished from the East, or 
Asia. 

bas re" lief : low relief ; sculpture 
in which the figures project less 
than half their true proportion. 

Ddr'Ic : the oldest and simplest of 
the three orders of Greek archi- 
tecture. 

frieze : a flat space above columns, 
just below the cornice. 

car f ftt'Idg : columns in the shape 
of draped female figures. 

Athens and its Influence 

leg Is la'torg : law makers. 

De moVthe" neg : a famous Greek 
orator. 

Thu £yd'I deg : a great Greek his- 
torian. 

deVtilt6rjr: aimless; passing from 
one thing to another without 
order. 

8n tab la tftre : that part of a build- 
ing which lies horizontally above 
supporting columns. 

rh&p'sft dlst : one who recited the 
verses of Homer and other poets. 

Sdc'rateg: a great Greek philoso- 
pher. 

Prjyt'a neg : members of the Athe- 
nian senate or public assembly. 

Sdph'6 cleg : a great Greek poet. 

As pa'gl a : a brilliant woman, be- 
loved by Pericles. 

In trln'sl cal ly : in its nature ; 
truly. 

as suag' (swage's : eases. 

der'vlsh : an Eastern monk, es- 
pecially one vowed to a life of 
poverty. 
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prime'val: belonging to the first 

ages ; original. 
d€p'r& da tlong : layings waste. 
pCd'gstal: the base or foot of a 

column, statue, or the like. 
mu t& bll'I ty : change. 

Recessional 

r$ c,eVsion al(s£sh tin al) : of or re- 
lating to recession or withdrawal. 
A recessional hymn is one sung in 
a procession returning from the 
choir to the robing-room. 

cdn'trite : humble ; repentant. 

done : a low hill of sand along a sea- 
coast. 

NIn'e" veh and Tyre : ancient cities, 
celebrated for their wealth and 
beauty, now so entirely destroyed 
that even their sites are unknown. 

gen'tile : people other than the 
Jews. 

shard : a fragment of an earthen 
vessel or other brittle substance. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard 

cur'few : in old times, a bell rung 
at nightfall as a signal for people 
to cover up fires, put out lights, 
and go to bed. 

part'Ing : here means closing ; de- 
parting. 

m6 16st' : trouble ; disturb. 

ham 'let : a small village. 

clar'1 60: a kind of trumpet with a 
clear, shrill note. 

glebe : turf. 

h6r 'aid r^ : the practice or science 
of recording family history and 
honors. 

tro'phie§(fIz) : monuments ; any- 
thing preserved as a sign of vic- 
tory. 

Ham p Men : an English statesman. 

Mil' ton : one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish poets. 

circumscribed': bound in, as in 
a circle. 



Crdm'well : an English statesman, 
the head of the English Common- 
wealth. 

mad 'ding : mad. 

81'e" gf : a funeral hymn or song. 

freVtCd : ornamented with fret- 
work, an ornamental openwork. 

unlettered muse : uneducated poet. 

s& queVtered : retired. 

hard: near. 

cus'tomed : accustomed. 

dirg'gg : funeral hymns. 



Forest Preservation 

fix ter ml na'tion : destruction. 

steVlle : barren ; unfruitful. 

ftr'a ble : fit for plowing ; hence, 
land that has been cultivated. 

ar'Id : dry. 

fe* cttn'dl t^ : f ruitfulness. 

r6 ta'tlon : the act of turning. 

Hfir'old: the last Saxon king of 
England, who lived in the elev- 
enth century. 

dp'u lenc.e : wealth. 

vo ca'tion : calling ; occupation. 



Plant a Tree 

jar'gons. : confused, unintelligible 

languages, 
zeph (z€f ) 'yr§ : west winds ; hence, 

poetically, any mild, soft breeze. 



For a' that and a' that 

The words explained are all Scotch. 

a' : all. 

gowd : gold. 

hame'ly : homely; plain. 

hdd'din : humble. 

gle: give. 

birk'Ie : fellow. 

eoof : blockhead. 

a boon' : above. 

gude : good. 

maun na : must- not. 

bear the gree : win the prize. 
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Joan of Arc 

The Hebrew Shepherd boy : Da- 
vid ; see I. Samuel, 17. 

pas' to ral : relating to a shepherd. 

re dSmp'tion : release ; deliverance. 

ftp par'I tor§ : formerly, officers who 
attended judges and magistrates 
to execute their orders. 

en con to mace' : (French) in con- 
tempt, or resistance to authority ; 
a legal expression, meaning dis- 
obedient to a lawful summon. 



t ran 'si to rf : short-lived. 
lilies of France : the lily is the 
national flower of France. 



The Marshes of Glynn 

tol'er ant : forbearing ; indulgent. 

cath'6 lie : liberal ; not narrow- 
minded ; universal. 

In'trl cite : having many windings 
and turnings. 

k6n : knowledge. 



LIST OF PROPER NAMES 



A chll'lSs 
A cr&p'o lis 
Al veVntis 
A ma que nie'- 

can 
An to'nl 6 
Aph(af)r6di'tS 
A pdl'16 
A'r£s 
Ar'te" mis 
As pa/si (shl)a 
At'las 
Au ro'ra 
Av'a lSn 
Bas sa'nl 6 
Beth-pe'or 
Brit'ta ny 
Cal'als 

(Fr. Ca la') 



£te're§ 

Chal'co 

Cha pul'te p6c 

Cu'pld 

D&ire 

D6 niSs'the- 

n£§ 
Dl a'na 
E'6s 
E'r6s 
Gra'ti(shl)a no 

(It. grate- 

a'no) 
Har'fleur' 
He'll 6s 
HeTlas 
HS phaes'(fes)- 

tGs 
He'ra 



HeVa cl§§ 
HeVcu 1£§ 
H6r'me§ 
Her mini as 
HeVtl a 
Ho ra'ti(shl)tis 
Husk a naw'- 

Ings. 
lb ra him' 
111 ad 
Ju'no 
Ju'pl t6r 
Kl was'sa 
Lar'ti(shl)us, 

Spu'ri us 
Lof 'fo den 
Lu'na 
Mai voi'sin 
Marg 



Ma to 'ax 
Me dQ'sa 
MeVcu rf 
MI ngr'va 
Mo'ab 
Mon'o can 
M6ntcalm' 
M6n te" zu'ma 
M6s'k6e 
Mount 6 ljhn'- 

ptis 
My'rSn 
Nan tau'quas 
Ne'bo 
Ngp'tune 
Ne" rls'sa 
Od'ys sey 
6kee' 
6 lym'pl a 
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Ijfan'pi an 


Phl(fl)lip'pa 


Rou en'(6n) 


Ti'tan 


O nei'da 


Pi 3rre, 


Sand'flS sen 


Tfts'can 


6 p§ ch&n'ca- 


Eustaqe' de 


SS le'ne" 


Ut ta mus'sac 

• 


nough 


Saint 


Shy'lock 


Ve'nus 


Or'mtis 


P6 c6m'tuck 


S6c'ra teg 


vss'ta 


Ot'tgr h6lin 


Por'se na, Lar§ 


S61 


Vi'enne', de 


Pa mun'key 


(Por sen'na) 


Soph'(s6f)6cle§ 


Vul'can 


Pan 


P6r'ti(shl)a 


Stls qu£ han - 


wa hun so na'- 


Par'thS n6n 


P6 sei'dSn 


nSek 


c6ck 


Pas 'p4 hfighs 


Prax It'e 1£§ 


Tez cti'co 


Wis ant' 


P6'qu6ts 


Pri'am 


The'seus 


Yus'souf 


P6r1 cle§ 


Pr6 vence' 


Thu cyd'I de§ 


Zeus 


Per'seus 


(v6ns) 






Phld'(fld)! as 


Eam'nl an 
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BOOKS FOR READING 



The Jungle Books : Rudyard Kipling. The Century Co. 
The Last of the Mohicans : James Fenimore Cooper. 
Cranford : Elizabeth Gaskell. 
The Sketch Book : Washington Irving. 
David Copperfield : Charles Dickens. 
Christmas Stories : Charles Dickens. 
A Descent into the Maelstrom : Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Gold Bug : Edgar Allan Poe. 
I van hoe : Sir Walter Scott. 
The Talisman : Sir Walter Scott. 
The Vicar of Wakefield : Oliver Goldsmith. 
Kidnapped: Robert Louis Stevenson. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Pilgrim's Progress : John Bunyan. 
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Ben Hur : Lew Wallace. Harper & Brothers. 

Silas Marner : George Eliot. 

Pride and Prejudice : Jane Austen. 

Westward Ho ! : Charles Kingsley. 

In Ole Virginia : Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Red Rock : Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

A Kentucky Cardinal : James Lane Allen. 

In the Tennessee Mountains: Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ramona : Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Tales from Shakespeare : Charles and Mary Lamb. 

The Story of the Iliad : Church. 

The Story of the Odyssey : Church. 

Three Greek Children : Church. 

Greek Heroes : Charles Kingsley. 

Greek Sculpture : E. H. Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Boys' Froissart: Sidney Lanier. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

Child's History of England : Charles Dickens. 

Tales of a Grandfather : Sir Walter Scott. 

Conquest of Mexico : William Hickling Prescott. 

Conquest of Peru : William Hickling Prescott. 

Stories of the Old Dominion : John Esten Cooke. 

Bunker Hill Orations : Daniel Webster. 

The Slavery Question : John C. Calhoun. 

The Compromise of 1850 : Henry Clay. 

Shakespeare the Boy : W. J. Rolfe. 

Sesame and Lilies : John Ruskin. 

The Fairyland of Science : Arabella Buckley. 

Life and her Children : Arabella Buckley. 

Madam How and Lady Why : Charles Kingsley. 

Bird Studies with a Camera: F. Chapman. D. Appleton 
&Co. 

Astronomy with an Opera Glass : Serviss. 
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Lays of Ancient Rome : T. B. Macaulay. 
Poems : Edgar Allan Poe. 
Mar in ion : Sir Walter Scott. 
The Lady of the Lake : Sir Walter Scott. 
The Deserted Village : Oliver Goldsmith. 
Poems : Sidney Lanier. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Evangeline : H. W. Longfellow. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal : James Russell Lowell. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Merchant of Venice : William Shakespeare. 
Julius Caesar : William Shakespeare. 
King Lear : William Shakespeare. 
Macbeth: William Shakespeare. 

BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 

History of the English People : John Richard Green. 
Physical Geography of the Sea : Matthew Fontaine Maury. 
Greek Art on Greek Soil : James Harrison. 
History of the United States : George Bancroft. 

LIST OF PICTURES 

Photographs and casts of the Greek marbles in the British 
Museum, the Louvre, the Vatican Gallery, and other art gal- 
leries, — especially of the Parthenon frieze, the Discobulus of 
Myron, Apollo Belvedere, the Faun of Praxiteles, the Aphro- 
dite of Melos, and the Nike of the Louvre, and characteristic 
representations of the chief deities of Greek mythology. 
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